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PREFACE 


The  History  of  the  Firemen  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  a 
continuous  record  of  brave  deeds  and  of  self  sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  good  of  all.  That  history  extends  over  more  than  thre6- 
quarters  of  a  century,  during  which  the  struggling  village  has 
grown  to  a  great  and  commanding  city,  with  more  glowing  fur- 
naces and  a  greater  output  of  iron,  steel,  and  glass  than  any 
other  municipality  in  the  country.  Her  wealth  has  come  through 
the  refining  influences  of  fire ;  yet  so  excellent  have  been  the 
precautions  taken,  so  willing  and  so  intelligent  have  been  the 
services  rendered  by  those  who  made  it  their  duty  to  keep  the 
flames  of  industry  confined  to  their  legitimate  vises,  that  the  city 
now  stands  among  the  first  of  those  in  the  country  rated  by  in- 
surance companies  as  safe.  Once,  it  is  true,  the  baptism  of  a 
terrifying  misfortune  came,  but  it  was  the  natural  result  of  a 
village  outgrowing  itself,  and  in  the  end  proved  rather  a  blessing 
than  a  curse. 

The  fascination  which  attends  fires,  however  destructive  they 
may  be,  in  a  large  manner  appertains  to  a  recital  of  their 
history.  The  pride  with  which  persons  read  of  deeds  of  heroism, 
is  amply  gratified  in  perusing  the  records  of  the  firemen  of  what 
is  no  longer  the  "  Smoky  City,"  but  the  "  Gas  City." 

The  story  of  how  the  old  bucket  brigade  gave  place  to  the 
hand  engine,  and  then  the  steam  engine,  each  moved  by  fearless 
and  enthusiastic  volunteers,  is  a  romance  in  itself.  The  details 
of  the  magnificient  organization  of  the  present  trained  and  ad- 
visably officered  and  disciplined  force  of  paid  firemen,  will  prove 
a  revelation  to  many  thousands  of  readers.  For  it  is  true  that 
comparatively  few  persons  know  anything  of  the  methods  or  the 
personnel  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Fire,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety. 

iii 


IV  PREFACE. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  records  of  the  past ;  to  do  full  jnstice  to  the  many  brave  men 
who  were  actors  in  countless  thrilling  scenes  of  danger,  and  to 
give  an  intelligent  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  existing  ar- 
rangements, which  are  so  complete  and  so  admirable  that  every 
citizen  of  Pittsburgh  can  lie  down  at  night  serenely  conscious 
that  his  welfare  is  being  carefully  guarded  amid  darkness  as  well 
as  in  light. 

Charles  T.  Dawson. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1889. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
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TURY.— WHERE  THE  EAGLE  HAD  ITS  ORIGINAL  NEST. — FIRE 
MEETINGS  AS  DECOROUS  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  CONFERENCE. — A 
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CORD   REVIEWED. 

The  Fire  Department  can  be  traced  farther  back  in  the 
records  of  Pittsburgh  than  the  town  watch.  This  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  History  of  the  Police.  While  Pittsburgh  was 
yet  a  village,  a  community  of  immigrants  scattered  along  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio;  while  Indian  and  trapper  mingled  in  the  nar- 
row streets,  and  the  neighboring  settlers  had  hardly  begun  to  re- 
cover from  the  devastating  inroads  which  attended  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the  first  movement  was  taken  toward 
the  organization  of  a  Fire  Department.  In  the  beginning  the 
Fire  Department  was  not  organized  on  the  volunteer  principle. 
The  service  of  every  adult  male  inhabitant,  able  to  serve,  was 
compulsory,  and  enforced  under  penalty  of  fine,  and  the  oflBcers 
of  the  several  sections  were  elected  by  the  freeholders,  like  other 
borough  ofiScials.  It  was  a  public  fire  department,  therefore, 
without  the  important  feature  of  pay.     It  gave  way,  however,  at 
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an  early  date,  to  volunteer  service.  Exactly  how  the  one  became 
merged  in  the  other  is  not  apparent.  That  the  compulsory,  un- 
paid system  did  exist,  and  did  take  shape  and  form,  is  shown  by 
the  grimy,  almost  illegible  documents  dug  out  late  last  year 
from  the  boxes  of  records  then  discovered  in  the  ofiSce  of 
Controller  Morrow.  The  best  men  of  early  Pittsburgh  were 
among  the  first  oflScers,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  "  Police 
History,"  and  the  distinction  was  evidently  conferred  only  on 
citizens  of  eminence  and  character. 

The  Pittsburgh  Volunteers  did  noble  service  in  the  early  days 
of  town  and  city,  and  fought  fire  with  the  same   indomitable 
courage  and  fidelity  that  many  a  volunteer  fireman  afterwards 
displayed  on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  Union.     A  glance  over 
the  list  of  the  volunteer  firemen  of  Pittsburgh  shows  the  com- 
panies to  have  been  composed  of  leading  members  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  only  fault,  when  they  had  a  fault,  was  that  they 
were  full  of  zeal  and  ambition  to  win  distinction  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens.     With  the  primitive  companies, 
belonging  to  the  era  when  Pittsburgh's  water-works  consisted  of 
three  pumps,  and  permission  was  accorded  to  the  County  officials 
to  construct  a  fourth  at  their  own  expense,  this  work  has  nothing 
to  do.     No  doubt  they  made  their  marks  on  everything  but  a 
pay-roll  and  deserved  well  of  their  country.     The  first  organized 
company  of  which  actual  data  can  be  obtained  is  the  Eagle  Fire 
Engine  and  Hose  Company.     This  was  organized  in  1794,  while 
Pittsburgh  was  yet  a  village  in  which  horse  ponds  occupied  the 
sites  of  some  of  our  greatest  business  establishments.     The  engine 
was  a  7|-inch  double  chamber,  built  in  Philadelphia,  from  whence 
it  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  in  wagons  and  in  pieces.     When  the 
load  arrived  in  September,  1794,  it  was  set  up  by  John  Johnson — 
sometimes  in  the  old  records  spelt  Johnston — afterwards  post- 
master, an  ancestor  of  the  Wood  Street  printers.     Mr.  Johnson 
was  the  first  engineer  of  the  company,  and  Jeremiah  Barker  and 
Robert  Magee  (grandfather  of  C.  L.  Magee)  assistant  engineers. 
The  engine  itself  was  very  primitive  in  construction.     There  was 
no  arrangement  for  plug  or  hose  coupling  for  the  reason  that 
Jjoth  articles  were  as  yet  unknown.     The  water  was  poured  into 
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the  engine  from  buckets  and  pumped  up  by  main  strength.  It 
was  not  a  fascinating  exercise  to  work  the  hand-engines  of  those 
days.  The  body  of  the  machine  was  devoid  of  ornamental  or 
brass  work,  and  the  box  was  painted  green,  that  being  adopted  as 
the  color  of  the  company.  The  company  for  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  its  existence  was  managed  by  elderly  men,  the  first 
citizens  of  the  village,  and  none  but  residents  of  good  standing, 
sober  age,  and  unquestionable  respectability  were  admitted  to 
membership. 

One  of  the  early  Eagle  captains  was  a  Quaker,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  a  fire  he  saw  an  unauthorized  man  place  his  hand 
upon  the  engine.  Addressing  the  intruder  he  said:  "Friend 
thee  nad  better  remove  thy  hand."     Receiving  anofi"ensive  reply 

the  Quaker  fireman  added,  "By I  shall  smite  thee  then." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  floored  the  unwelcome 
volunteer.  This  incident  caused  much  scandal  at  the  time,  and 
was  long  the  subject  of  caustic  comment  in  the  Dorcas  societies 
and  sewing  circles  of  that  untutored  age.  It  would  scarcely  be 
deemed  so  sensational  in  modern  times,  even  with  a  Quaker  as  the 
hero.  The  Eagle  engine  had  its  home  in  a  small  building  erected 
near  the  corner  of  First  street,  now  First  avenue,  and  Chancery 
Lane,  between  Market  and  Ferry  streets.  It  was  alw^ays  kept 
locked,  Messrs.  Barker,  Johnson  and  Magee,  who  lived  near  at 
hand,  each  having  keys.  There  was  but  little  accommodation 
for  meetings  at  the  engine-house,  and  the  members  generally 
assembled  in  the  house  of  the  engineer  or  assistant  engineer  to 
transact  business.  These  meetings,  in  the  early  days,  were  as 
decorous  as  a  modern  Presbytery  or  Conference. 

In  1811  the  second  epoch  in  the  company's  history  may  be 
said  to  have  started,  the  younger  element  having  gradually  crept 
in  and  assumed  control  of  affairs,  and  the  older  men  had  to  some 
extent  lost  interest  and  perhaps  gained  rheumatism  in  the  fire 
.service.  The  company  was  now  re-organized  on  a  more  active 
and  vigorous  basis.  The  first  engineer  to  take  charge  under  the 
new  regime  was  "William  Eichbaum,  who  continued  to  act  in  that 
capacity  until  1832,  when  he  was  elected  First  Chief  Engineer 
.of  the  Fire  Denartment  on  its  organization.     In  1815  the  first 
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regular  minute-book  of  the  Company  was  purchased,  and  although 
the  secretary  has  neglected  to  enter  a  roster  of  the  members  the 
number  must  have  been  very  large,  judging  from  the  list  of 
absentees  fined  after  each  fire.  The  fines  were  not  excessive, 
being  only  12 J  cents  for  each  oiFence,  but  as  the  son  of  one  of 
the  original  members  remarked  in  giving  these  particulars :  "A 
levy  in  those  days  was  bigger  than  a  dollar  is  to-day."  A  motion 
is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  October  4,  1815,  to  procure  one 
hundred  badges  of  white  ribbon  with  the  words  "Eagle  Fire 
Company "  on  them,  to  be  sold  to  such  members  as  were  not 
already  provided  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  In  another  place  it 
is  decided  to  print  two  hundred  copies  of  the  constitution  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  These  entries  suggest  the  membership, 
which  included  such  names  as  Alexander  McClurg,  Thomas 
Short  and  Isaac  Harris ;  Boss  Wilkins,  who  died  in  Detroit,  a 
U.  S.  judge ;  W.  Snowden  and  W.  W.  Fetterman,  the  latter  the 
father  of  Judge  Fetterman.  The  officers  of  the  company  in 
1816  were:  Captain,  James  R.  Butler,  captain  of  the  old  Pitts- 
burg Blues,  a  soldier  of  1812;  Lieutenant,  Dennis  S.  Scully,, 
whose  descendants  are  well-known  in  business  and  banking 
circles ;  President,  Anthony  Ernest ;  Secretary,  Harmer  Denny  ; 
Engineer,  William  Eichbaum,  afterward  City  Treasurer ;  George 
Boggs,  related  to  General  Grant,  and  many  others  of  note. 

In  the  company  organization  the  most  important  duty  devolved 
upon  the  Bucket  Committee.  Every  citizen  was  required  to 
keep  two  or  three  heavy  leather  buckets  with  his  name  painted 
on  them,  and  in  case  of  fire  these  were  all  brought  on  the  ground. 
Two  lines  of  men  and  women  were  formed  to  the  water  supply,, 
to  pass  the  full  buckets  to  and  the  empty  ones  from  the  engine. 
As  the  buckets  got  lost,  mislaid  or  destroyed,  the  Committee  had 
hard  work  to  keep  the  supply  up  to  the  standard.  When  the 
fire  was  extinguished  all  the  buckets  were  left  on  the  ground  till 
next  day.  Then,  as  many  of  the  inscriptions  were  obliterated, 
there  was  some  stealing  of  buckets  and  consequent  fights.  Cer- 
tain folks,  without  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  their  neighbors, 
picked  out  the  best  buckets,  just  as  in  modern  times  some  people 
get  the  best  hats,  or  umbrellas,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  party^ 
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The  Bucket  Committee,  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  decided  to  deliver 
all  buckets  to  their  respective  owners. 

In  1820  the  old  badge  was  discarded,  and  a  new  one  of  white 
canvas  with  a  black  eagle  painted  on  it,  was  substituted  and  worn 
on  the  caps.  The  years  1823-4  appear  to  have  been  unlucky 
for  the  Eagle,  as  the  minutes  contain  depressing  allusions  to  "  our 
former  high  standard,"  and  present  "lack  of  efl5ciency;"  but 
about  1825  things  began  to  look  brighter,  and  the  talk  of  a  new 
engine  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  one  in  1827.  City  Councils 
subscribed  $70  of  the  money,  the  members  of  the  company  paid 
an  assessment  of  twelve  and  a-half  cents  per  month  toward  the 
purchase  for  over  a  year  and  a-half,  and  the  banks  supplied  the 
remainder  of  the  $900  necessary.  In  1832,  when  the  Pittsburgh 
Fire  Department  was  organized,  the  separate  history  of  the 
Eagle  was  merged  into  that  of  the  Department.  The  Eagle  men 
had  the  honor  of  seeing  the  first  and  last  Chief  Engineers  of  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  William  Eichbaum  and  John  H. 
Hare,  taken  from  the  Eagle  rolls. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fights  between  fire  companies, 
-which  reached  their  climax  about  1840.  So  bitter  was  partisan 
feeling,  that  men  who,  on  ordinary  occasions  were  regarded  as 
pillars  of  the  church  and  ornaments  to  society,  were  betrayed 
into  taking  a  hand  "  with  the  boys,"  against  a  rival  engine  com- 
pany. Heroic  measures  were  sometimes  requisite  to  put  an  end 
to  these  contests.  A  story  from  William  Wilkinson,  an  old 
Eagle  man,  illustrates  this  fact.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  while 
returning  from  a  fire,  the  Eagle  met  the  Allegheny  men  at'  Mar- 
ket and  Liberty  streets.  The  Eagle  Captain  ordered  his  com- 
pany to  march  quietly  by,  vathout  any  demonstration,  which  was 
obeyed  by  all  except  one  bully  of  the  company,  who  tried  to 
provoke  a  quarrel.  The  Captain  rushed  to  a  hardware  store,  and 
picking  up  a  pitchfork  made  for  the  man  who  wanted  fight ;  the 
latter  ran  and  by  dodging  around  the  corner  escaped  the  weapon, 
the  tines  of  which  were  buried  two  inches  deep  in  the  side  of  the 
frame  house  on  a  line  with  the  would-be  combatant's  carcass. 
There  was  no  fight  that  day.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  the 
fights,  disgraceful  as  they  were,  proved  the  interest  taken  in  the 
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engines  of  the  different  companies  by  the  members,  and  in  fact  it 
appears  from  the  records  that  the  period  of  the  most  furious 
fighting  was  also  that  of  the  greatest  efficiency.  According  ta 
this  criterion  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Eagle  were  the  decade  from 
1840  to  1850.  All  the  old  members  agree  that  during  these 
years  there  was  no  skulking  or  fining  for  absenteeism.  The  first 
tap  of  the  bell  brought  every  member  to  run  with  the  machine^ 
or  make  others  run  from  it,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Sometimes  the  companies  would  inculcate  morality  by  means 
of  the  shower  bath.  Whenever  a  false  alarm  would  bring  out  the 
men  they  invariably  repaired  for  practice  to  Virgin  alley  and 
played  upon  a  house  there  called  *•'  The  Crows'  Nest,"  which  pos- 
sessed an  unsavory  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  land- 
marks of  the  alley.  In  vain  the  inmates  would  cry  out  from  the 
door  and  windows  that  there  was  no  fire  there.  The  boys  said 
the  place  needed  a  washing  anyhow,  and  this  method  of  getting 
rid  of  objectionable  residents  was  winked  at  by  the  authorities. 
The  inmates  were  driven  out  eight  or  nine  times,  but  the  same 
class  always  drifted  in  again  until  some  twenty  years  afterwards 
when  "  The  Crow's  Nest "  was  pulled  down,  the  ground  now  being 
covered  by  the  rear  of  one  of  the  finest  Fifth  avenue  buildings. 

The  services  of  the  Eagle  in  the  memorable  fire  of  1845, 
described  in  the  Police  History,  were  of  great  value.  This  little 
engine,  by  its  persistent  work  in  subduing  the  fire  in  the  Third 
Church,  stopped  the  spread  in  that  direction,  aud  probably  saved 
a  large  portion  of  the  city.  In  the  summer  of  1849  Captain 
William  Hays,  of  the  Eagle,  lost  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
at  a  fire  near  the  corner  of  Water  street  and  Redoubt  alley.  He 
was  one  of  several  brave  men  who  were  sacrificed  in  the  fire  ser- 
vice during  the  long  history  of  the  Eagle. 

In  March,  1851,  the  Eagle  engine-house  was  burned  down, 
500  feet  of  hose  and  other  effects  being  destroyed,  the  loss 
amounting  to  $800.  The  engine  itself  and  hose  carriage  would 
have  been  ruined  but  for  the  exertions  of  William  Wilkinson  and 
J.  K.  Perchment,  who  dragged  them  out  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  The  lodgings  tendered  by  the  Vigilant  were  thankfully 
accepted,  and  the  engine  remained  out  of  service  for  fully  a  year. 
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Several  valuable  members  of  the  Company  died  in  the  terrible 
cholera  visitation  of  1854,  the  number  including  Secretary  Slade, 
J.  M.  White,  John  W.  Buchker,  A.  Roderbauch,  J.  N.  Perch- 
ment,  and  Henry  Plants.  It  may  not  have  been  due  to  these 
events,  so  sadly  reminding  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  but,  what- 
ever the  motive,  the  Eagle  took  a  religious  flight  in  the  spring  of 
1859,  the  year  of  the  great  evangelical  revival.  The  Company 
tendered  the  use  of  its  hall  to  a  Methodist  congregation,  and  also 
to  a  Mr.  Jackson,  for  prayer  meetings,  "  provided  he  pay  for  the 
gas."  A  young  lady  presented  the  Company  with  a  Bible, 
requesting  that  a  chapter  be  read  at  every  meeting.  Vice- 
President  Reese  Tead  Luke  xvi  on  September  24,  1859,  and 
Joseph  Brown,  President,  read  Proverbs  xix  on  October  6,  of 
that  year.  Either  the  minutes  fell  off  in  accuracy,  or  the  Bible 
readings  in  frequency,  after  this.  Perhaps  the  falling  off  may 
have  been  on  account  of  the  Company  undertaking  to  procure  a 
steam  fire-engine  in  that  month,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  which  a 
great  deal  of  skepticism  existed  which  might  have  extended  to 
religious  matters  as  well. 

But  the  Eagle  had  faith  in  the  steam  fire-engine,  and  it  was 
built  altogether  by  members  of  the  Company.  James  Nelson 
drafted  it ;  James  Reese  made  the  patterns  and  castings,  and 
George  Wilson  built  it.  The  first  trial  of  the  new  engine  was 
made  at  midnight  to  avoid  all  chance  of  open  ridicule  should  the 
experiment  prove  a  failure.  It  ended  in  a  fizzle,  and  a  corps  of 
observers  from  the  other  companies,  secreted  in  doors  and  around 
corners  on  Water  street,  shouted :  "  Take  yoiir  old  steamboat 
home  ;  she  can't  squirt !  " 

But  "  the  steamboat  "  did  squirt,  and,  for  that  matter,  squirts 
to-day.  It  was  taken  back  to  the  workshop,  the  defects  reme- 
died, and,  although  renovated  and  improved  out  of  much  likeness 
to  the  original  engine  of  1859,  like  the  star-spangled  banner 
which  the  Eagle  surmounts,  is  still  there,  and  good  for  service. 
The  volunteer  spirit,  as  well  as  system,  have  passed  away,  but 
the  Eagle  engine,  which  was  sold  to  the  city  in  1869,  still  exists, 
and  while  the  Company  is  no  more,  its  services  are  remembered, 
and  even  its  faults — which  ever  leaned  to  virtue's  side — have  left 
no  unpleasant  recollection. 
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The  second  volunteer  company  organized  in  Pittsburgh,  was 
the  "Allegheny  Engine  and  Hose  Company,"  in  1802,  which 
served  the  city  faithfully  for  over  half  a  century.  The  Alle- 
gheny had  on  its.  roll  of  membership  the  names  of  some  of  the 
pioneers  of  Pittsburgh,  of  men  whose  brawn  and  brains  made  it 
the  prosperous  city  it  is  to-day.  The  original  Allegheny  engine 
and  fire  apparatus  were  of  the  crudest  kind,  and  yet  for  that  time 
thought  a  perfect  equipment.  The  old  engine  was,  however, 
always  on  hand  when  required,  and  poured  its  little  stream  with 
an  effect,  and  often  a  success,  that  won  the  firm  gratitude  of  the 
fathers  for  the  old  Allegheny. 

If,  however,  the  fire  companies  of  those  and  even  later  days 
were  less  effective  than  the  organizations  of  to-day,  they  had  any 
quantity  of  fun.  Then  fire  companies  took  the  place  in  street 
pageants  and  parades  now  occupied  by  some  of  the  benevolent 
orders.  They  gave  banquets,  and  were  banqueted  in  turn,  and 
a  public  demonstration  was  imperfect  indeed  without  the  volun- 
teer firemen  as  active  participants. 

The  Allegheny  was  always  a  progressive  company  and  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  in  new  appliances  and  improvements.  The 
first  engine  was  much  larger  than  the  Eagle  of  the  same  date, 
being  a  ten  and  a-half  inch  double  chamber  engine,  constructed 
in  Philadelphia,  with  100  feet  of  hose  on  the  engine  and  800  feet 
on  a  hose  cart.  The  experience  of  the  Allegheny  Company  was 
like  that  of  every  other  company  of  the  time.  It  had  its  ups  and 
downs,  successes  and  reverses.  Being  junior  only  to  the  Eagle 
Company,  the  rivalry  between  the  companies  was  intense,  and 
during  the  "  engine  wars,"  from  1840  to  1850,  the  Allegheny 
nobly  held  its  own  against  all  comers. 

In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  shown  how  the  captain  of  a 
fire  company  promptly  stopped  a  fight  with  the  sharp  tines  of  a 
pitchfork.  There  were  other  means  besides  the  heroic  by  which 
fights  were  interrupted,  an  appeal  to  the  ludicrous  never  failing 
to  have  an  effect.  The  appearance  of  a  town  constable,  or  in  fact 
anyone  taking  down  a  list  of  names,  would  quell  a  disturbance 
at  once.     On  one  occasion,  when  the  Eagle  and  the  Allegheny 
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were  returning  from  a  fire,  side  by  side,  ready  for  the  first  ex- 
cuse to  extinguish  one  another,  a  big  fellow  of  the  Allegheny 
crew,  at  least  six  feet,  two  inches  in  height,  and  with  beam  in 
proportion,  slipped  and  fell.  A  little  Eagle  man,  who  is  still 
living,  and  not  more  than  five  feet  toward  the  clouds,  stepped 
over  to  the  prostrate  giant  and  shaking  his  fist  said :  "There, 
you  might  have  known  I'd  have  knocked  you  down  if  you  looked 
at  me  that  way."  "  You !"  responded  the  indignant  Brobdig- 
nagian,  jumping  to  his  feet,  "you  knock  me  down!  why,  you 
little  runt,  I  could  eat  you  for  a  quail  on  toast  and  swallow  your 
engine  for  dessert."  It  was  too  ludicrous  a  contrast — a  Homeric 
burst  of  laughter  from  both  companies  averted  all  danger  of  a 
fight  that  day.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Allegheny  was 
the  much  larger  engine  of  the  two. 

In  1850  the  company  was  reorganized,  and  a  new  constitution 
adopted,  a  copy  of  which  is  still  in  possession  of  Captain  W.  J. 
Wilson,  of  No.  12  Engine  Company.  The  organization  there 
given  is  as  follows :  President,  Edward  Gregg ;  Vice-President, 
William  B.  Shafier;  Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Lane;  Treasurer, 
A.  Nimick;  Captain,  Henry  Chignell;  Lieutenants,  S.  W.  Mc- 
Sherry  and  George  Sterick ;  Engineers,  R.  Splane,  E.  Parker, 
J.  Mackrell  and  J.  Fitzpatrick ;  Hose  Directors,  W.  McStein, 
William  Montgomery,  Thomas  Murphy,  B.  O'Leary,  H.  Mc- 
Kenna  and  William  P.  Gallagher;  Axe-men,  Thomas  Johnson 
and  Harrison  Bichey ;  Plug-guards,  John  Herron  and  William 
McKee;  Delegates  to  Firemens'  Association,  Edward  Gregg, 
Henry  Chignell  and  William  Trovillo ;  Fire  Wardens,  Isaiah 
Aiken,  Daniel  Burns,  William  McLaughlin,  Jacob  Myers  and 
Samuel  McClurkan.  The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of 
the  honorary  members  of  the  company;  James  B.  Murray, 
James  B.  Sawyer,  John  P.  Glass,  Edward  Darlington,  C.  J. 
Agnew,  Samuel  Garrison,  Joseph  C.  Campbell,  John  Lee  Coval, 
Joseph  Robb,  C.  H.  Paulson,  S.  McClurkan,  John  J.  Gallagher, 
Samuel  P.  Darlington,  John  T.  Logan,  George  R.  White,  J.  H. 
McClelland,  B.  C.  Stockton,  John  Seetin,  Captain  John  Herron, 
James  O'H.  Scully,  W.  W.  Wallace,  T.  R.  Holmes,  George 
Darsie,   J.  W.  Burbridge,  R.  W.  Poindexter,  R.  M.  Riddle,  J. 
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R.  Harsh,  L.  R.  Livingston,  R.  H.  Kerr,  Jared  M.  Brush, 
William  Thorn,  Jean  T.  Herbst,  "VV.  H.  Whitney,  J.  J.  Roggen, 
J.  R.  Hays,  J.  McD.  Blackstock,  Wilson  McCandless,  John 
Coyle,  Jr„  William  C.  Meredith,  A.  Nimick,  C.  S.  Eyster, 
James  Chalfant,  Henry  Richardson  and  Andrew  J.  Lee.  The 
active  members  in  good  standing  numbered  one  hundred  and 
eighteen. 

Of  the  record  of  the  Allegheny  Engine  Company  the  files  of 
the  press  and  the  minutes  of  the  organization  agree  in  showing 
that  on  all  occasions  the  men  were  alert,  active  and  efficient, 
which  qualities  made  them  doubly  valuable  in  such  terrible  crises 
as  the  South  Side  fire  of  1854,  when  five  blocks  were  destroyed, 
and  the  conflagration  of  1845,  when  the  greater  portion  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  swept  away.  The  company  was  disturbed  by  but  few 
internal  wrangles,  and  kept  in  mind  the  ever-truthful  motto  that, 
"  In  Union  there  is  Strength." 


^  ^s\*lA^ 
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CHAPTER   II, 

WHAT  THE  VETERANS  OF  THE  NEPTUNE  SAY. — WHY  THAT  COM- 
PANY CONTINUED  TO  USE  BUCKETS. — THE  ORIGINAL  ENGINE 
OF  HOME  MANUFACTURE. — THE  "BIG  NEPTUNE  "  PROBABLY 
CONSTRUCTED  IN  1832. — IT  COMPLETELY  STUNNED  ALL  OP- 
POSITION.— TOOK  THE  LEADING  PART  AT  ALL  FIRES. — A  LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION   FORMED. — THE    BURNING  OF   THE   SECOND 

PRESBYTERIAN     CHURCH. FIREMEN     OFF     TO     THE     MEXICAN 

WAR. — A  CANNON  TO  WELCOME  THEIR  RETURN. — IT  WAS  LOST 
OVERBOARD. — SEVERE    PUNISHMENT    OF    INCENDIARIES. — THE 

FIREMENS'      LEGION. — THE     VIGILANT     COMPANY     FORMED, 

ORIGINAL  MEMBERS. — A  CLERGYMAN  PRESIDED  AT  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION.— DECLINE  OF  THE  VIGILANT  COMPANY. — WHEN 
EX-MAYOR  MCCARTHY  LED  THE  BOY  FIREMEN. — THE  COM- 
PANY    RE-ORGANIZED. — THE     STORY     OF     A    FIRE     DOG. — THE 

OFFICERS    OF   1860. — MONEY   RAISED   FOR  A  STEAM-ENGINE. 

FIREMEN  WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  THE  UNION. — THE  STEAM-ENGINE 
ARRIVES. — "THE   FIREMAN'S    PALACE." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Neptune  was  the  only  original 
"Bucket  Company."  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  the 
old  members  of  the  Neptune  claim,  and  claim  truly,  that  they 
have  worked  with  buckets,  on  the  brakes,  and  with  a  steam-engine, 
and  a  veteran  proudly  declares  that  a  fireman  should  be  able  to 
fight  fire  with  any  weapon,  at  hand,  of  Nature  or  of  art.  The 
bucket  tradition  is  based  on  the  Act  of  April  18,  1798,  compell- 
ing house-holders  to  keep  leather  buckets  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  which,  originally  passed  for  Philadelphia,  had  its 
provisions  extended  to  Pittsburgh  by  the  Act  incorporating  the 
city.  A  Pittsburgh  ordinance  passed  October  20,  1798,  pro- 
vided that  the  production  of  a  receipt  for  the  deposit  of  the 
requisite  number  of  fire-buckets  from  the  captain  of  any  author- 
ized fire  company  should  relieve  the  holder  from  a  fine.     In  1824 
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Thomas  Fairraan,  Christopher  Magee,  Harmer  Denny,  John 
Carson  and  William  Hays  were  appointed  a  committee  to  raise 
^50,000  for  the  Pittsburgh  water  works,  which  were  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1828.  Thenceforward  the  down-town  companies  had  no 
further  use  for  buckets,  while  the  Neptune  continued  for  several 
years  to  use  and  give  receipts  for  them.  In  the  ordinance  above 
quoted  it  was  also  provided  that  a  premium  of  ^10,  the  warrant 
to  be  drawn  by  the  Mayor,  be  paid  to  the  engine  company  first 
at  a  fire  in  fair  operation  and  good  order,  the  Mayor  having 
the  power  to  decide  all  questions  relating  to  the  premium. 

Although  some  friends  of  the  old  Neptune  claim  its  organiza- 
tion as  a  bucket  brigade  in  1808,  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  organized  before  1815,  and  the 
body  of  the  engine  was  built  by  Squire  John  Sampson,  of 
Manchester,  and  John  Arthurs  built  the  rest.  It  was  a  9|-  inch 
double  chamber  engine,  and  as  was  fitting  in  a  city  which  owes 
so  much  to  the  protection  of  American  industry,  it  was  wholly 
of  home  manufacture.  All  previous  history  of  the  company  is 
simply  tradition  by  the  bucketful.  The  first  engine-house  for 
the  Neptune  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Wood 
street,  on  the  lot  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  engine- 
house  was  next  situated  at  the  corner  of  Cherry  Alley  and  Sixth, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  tunnel  under  Grant's  Hill,  and 
erected  on  ground  made  from  filling  the  Hog  Pond  with  earth 
from  the  excavation. 

The  old  Neptune,  in  comparison  with  some  of  her  Philadelphia- 
made  contemporaries,  was  not  the  belle  of  the  fire  ball,  but  the 
Neptune  held  her  own  in  a  way  worthy  of  her  Pittsburgh  builders. 
But  at  length  the  company  demanded  a  more  modern  machine,  and 
of  course  they  got  it.  When  one  of  the  city  fathers,  who  has  long 
since  ceased  to  father  ordinances,  and  spends  his  time  in  fondling 
great- grand-children,  was  asked :  "  Do  you  know  the  date  when 
Sam  Smith  built  the  big  double-levered  Neptune  fire  engine  ?" 
he  said :  "  I  do ;  but  I  must  call  it  back  the  way  mother  used  to 
tell  the  ages  of  her  children,  by  something  else  that  occurred 
about  the  same  time.  Let  me  see ;  he  was  working  on  it  the 
night  of  Jane  Osbourn's  fire,  away  out  at  Bayardstown,  opposite 
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Eurnside's  Yellow  Tavern,  where  they  had  a  sign  '  The  best 
whisky  under  the  Sun.'  Let  me  see,  that  was  the  night  Jackson 
was  elected  President."  By  this  course  of  inductive  reasoning 
the  big  Neptune  must  have  been  constructed  in  1832.  The  firm 
which  built  the  engine  has  since  passed  through  many  changes. 
It  was  then  Smith  and  Minis,  then  Robinson  and  Minis,  then 
Robinson,  Minis  and  Miller,  and  now  The  Robinson-Rea  Co. 
The  first  test  of  the  new  engine  was  somewhat  of  a  failure,  but 
the  final  trial,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Grant  streets,  com- 
pletely stunned  all  opposition.  The  other  companies  were  on 
hand  to  see,  but  those  who  came  to  scoff  went  away  to  dry  them- 
selves. The  little  Eagle  was  pulled  up  by  its  wearers  of  the 
green ;  the  red-shirted  Vigilants  were  there  in  force,  and  the 
cream-colored  Alleghenies  dragged  up  their  Champion  to  witness 
what  the  big  "  True  Blues  "  would  accomplish.  The  Neptune 
topped  everything,  and  at  once  established  itself  as  the  master 
engine  in  the  city.  The  occasion  was  made  a  general  holiday, 
and  the  Old  Third  Ward  celebrated  in  grand  style,  as  the  watch- 
house  returns  next  morning  attested. 

For  several  years  the  Big  Neptune  took  the  leading  place  at 
all  fires,  the  chief  trouble  recorded  on  the  minutes  being  a  dif- 
ficulty in  retaining  overcoats  and  capes,  which  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  brisk  trade  in 
overcoats  was  being  carried  on  at  Louisville  and  other  stations 
down  the  river  by  the  coal  boatmen,  who  generally  carried  the 
garments  through  to  New  Orleans  where  they  were  exchanged 
for  game-cocks.  In  a  City  Directory  of  1837  the  following 
officers  of  the  Neptune  are  recorded  :  John  McQueen,  president : 
John  Irwin,  vice-president ;  R.  Porter,  secretary ;  William 
Edgar,  captain ;  T.  Myers,  treasurer,  and  80  members.  After 
nine  years  continuous  service  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  the  engine, 
retaining  the  old  Smith  and  Minis  works,  dispensing  with  the 
water-boxes  and  adding  two  side  streams,  besides  lengthening  the 
levers.  The  machine  was  ready  again  for  duty,  December  31, 
1841.  In  1842  sixty-seven  new  members  were  added  to  the 
rolls,  and  a  considerable  number  stricken  off  for  non-attendance, 
among  others  the  Hon.  Walter  S.  Lowrie,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
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Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  year  the  virtuous  streak  which  in- 
duced the  Vigilant  and  Allegheny  Companies  to  wash  out  the 
"  Crow's  Nest"  on  Virgin  alley,  prompted  the  Neptune  hose-men 
to  try  a  similar  cleansing  experiment  on  a  den  kept  by  a  man  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Cherry  alley.  The  president  of  the 
Company  preferred  charges  against  the  First  Hose  Director  to 
find  who  was  at  fault  for  the  moral  departure,  but  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  times  held  the  nozzle 
under  the  supposition  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fire  in  the  den  if 
there  was  not.  The  investigation,  therefore,  was  dropped.  A 
praiseworthy  movement,  in  1842,  was  the  formation  of  the  Nep- 
tune Library  Association,  founded  upon  a  collection  of  books 
presented  by  the  members.  That  the  brains  of  the  company 
were  of  no  mean  order  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  bench, 
the  bar,  the  pulpit  and  the  press  of  Pennsylvania  have  received 
recruits  from  the  Neptune's  active  membership,  while  our  State 
selected  a  governor  from  the  boys  who  ran  with  the  Neptune. 
In  1843  seventy-one  new  members  were  admitted.  An  auto- 
matic invention  for  ringing  the  bell  was  invented  by  F.  S. 
Turbett,  and  attached  to  the  cupola,  but  was  discontinued  be- 
■cause  "  the  Boys"  of  the  neighborhood  had  invented  a  supple- 
mentary attachment,  which  struck  false  alarms  too  frequently. 
Of  course  the  Neptune  Company  had  a  dog — no  fully-equipped 
company  is  without  one — and  the  dog  had  a  silver  collar  as  well 
as  a  very  sharp  set  of  teeth.  The  former  was  supplied  by  vote 
of  the  company,  and  nature  gave  the  dental  attachments  to  keep 
all  but  Neptune  men  clear  of  the  ropes.  Neptune  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  determined  the  Neptune  boys  were  not 
to  miss  a  fire,  an  incident  is  recalled  of  the  burning  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Diamond  alley,  in  the  fall  of  1844. 
The  forward  axle  of  the  Neptune  was  being  repaired  at  Marshall 
&  Co.'s  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  boys  took  possession  of  a  dray, 
put  it  under  the  front  end  of  the  engine,  and,  propping  up  the 
end  with  kegs  of  tobacco  from  Wey man's  factory,  succeeded  in 
doing  their  share  toward  quenching  the  fire.  They  were  in  so 
hot  a  place,  and  unable  to  move  very  conveniently,  that  the  paint 
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on  the  body  of  the  engine  blistered.  In  1845  the  Neptune  was 
in  better  condition  then  ever  before,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  in 
view  of  the  memorable  conflagration  of  April  10,  when  Pitts- 
burgh was  laid  desolate.  The  firemen  battled  the  flames  to  the 
last,  and  the  old  Neptune  came  out  of  the  fray  bruised,  battered 
wrenched,  scorched,  and  utterly  wrecked,  with  but  200  feet  of 
serviceable  hose  out  of  915.  A  benefit  given  the  Neptune  by 
S.  P.  Stickney's  Circus,  during  the  summer,  helped  to  put  the 
Company  on  its  feet,  and  on  December  30,  1845,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  execute  a  contract  for  rebuilding  the  eno-ine, 
retaining  the  Smith  works,  which  had  done  such  splendid 
service.  Eighty  new  members  were  admitted  in  this  eventful 
year.  The  new  engine  was  completed  in  July,  1846,  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  money,  city  warrants  selling  at  a  heavy 
discount.  The  cost  was  ^690.87.  The  Secretary's  report  this 
year  showed  199  active  members.  In  this  year  the  Mexican 
War  broke  out,  and  the  Neptune  Company  sent  nineteen  men  to 
that  brilliant  and  successful  struggle.  Of  these  seven  gave  up 
their  lives.  "When  the  twelve  survivors  returned  in  July,.  1848, 
a  delegation  from  the  Neptune  took  the  steamboat  Pennsylvania 
to  meet  the  veterans  at  Beaver.  They  had  a  gun  on  board  to 
fire  salutes,  but  used  sod  for  wadding,  and  coming  up  throuo-h 
Glasshouse  the  recoil  of  the  gun  threw  it  overboard.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  forthwith  taken  up  to  pay  for  the  lost  cannon. 

The  year  1849  recorded  116  false  alarms  and  46  fires.  The 
fires  followed  with  a  regularity  that  indicated  incendiarism.  The 
Neptune  men,  after  attending  five  fires  in  one  night,  concluded 
that  the  succession  of  events  was  not  accidental.  They  formed 
an  amateur  detective  agency,  and  captured  three  persons  in  the 
act  of  setting  fire  to  Matthews'  livery  stable  on  Penn  street.  A 
sentence  of  thirty  years  in  the  penitentiary  conveyed  a  lesson 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  Company  then  resolved  to  attend 
no  more  fires  in  Allegheny  unless  the  Councils  on  the  North 
Side  would  make  proper  provision  for  their  firemen ;  but  a  short 
time  later  the  Company  was  nearly  broken  up  in  an  effort  to 
rescind  the  resolution.  The  vote  stood  27  for  repeal  and  40 
against.     The  action  remained  unrepealed. 
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The  death  of  John  McQueen,  May  14,  1856,  for  forty  years 
an  active  member  .and  officer  of  the  Company,  was  a  severe  loss 
to  its  management.  In  this  year  the  first  steam  fire-engine, 
"  Citizen,"  built  by  Joseph  C.  Lowry,  a  member  of  the  Neptune, 
was  placed  with  the  Company,  but  it  was  too  large  and  cumber- 
some to  be  of  practical  use,  and  was  withdrawn  from  the  service. 
This  is  one  account,  but  another  is  that  the  Company  would  not 
or  could  not  pay  for  it.  Arrangements  were  made  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  steamer  to  have  a  new  hand-engine  built  by 
Wm.  M.  Jones,  of  Baltimore,  which  cost  $2,700,  but  the  levers 
broke  on  the  first  occasion  of  hard  work,  showing  the  old  Pitts- 
burgh-made engine  of  1832  to  have  been  better  adapted  for  ser- 
vice, and  justifying  the  challenge  on  the  Neptune's  flag,  "  Beat 
this  engine  and  take  the  banner." 

In  April,  1861,  Capt.  John  H.  Stewart  got  together  the  Fire- 
men's Legion,  taking  sixty  of  the  best  members  of  the  Neptune 
Company,  who  were  mustered  into  the  12th  Regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers.  Although  many  of  the  older  patriotic  and 
upright  members  were  continued  on  the  rolls,  there  were  not 
sufficient  to  control  the  organization.     The  glories  of  the  Old 

Neptune  practically  ended  with  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

********** 

The  wildest,  weirdest  visions  of  the  little  company  which 
gathered  in  William  Morrow's  tavern,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Wood  streets,  in  the  Borough  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  evening  of 
June  3,  1811,  never  imagined  Siamese  attachments,  serial  lad- 
ders, or  other  ingenious  modern  appliances  to  save  life  and  prop- 
erty ;  but  the  gathering  had  the  grit  and  backbone  to  start  an 
effective  fire  organization,  which  fof  long  years  proved  itself 
entitled  to  be  called  "  The  Vigilant."  The  names  of  the  original 
members,  preserved  in  the  book  of  the  first  Treasurer,  the  late 
John  Thaw,  were :  Richard  K.  Adams,  John  Aitkins,  George 
Anschutz,  Thomas  Brackin,  Thomas  Baird,  Daniel  Bathrick, 
Daniel  Beltzhoover,  James  B.  Callow,  Thomas  Cooper,  Robert 
Cunliffe,  John  Carson,  John  Darragh,  Thomas  Davis,  Edward 
Ensall,  Jr.,  Thomas  Fairman,  John  Fearis,  John  Gorman,  Ed. 
Gowdy,  John  Hanna,  James  Kirwin,  Christian  Latshaw,  William 
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Leckey,  Thomas  Leggate,  John  Leggate,  John  Linton,  John 
McGrew,  Thomas  McKee,  George  W.  McClelland,  John  Mc- 
Pherson,  John  McCombs,  John  McDonald,  James  Morrison, 
Magnus  M.  Murray,  who  was  the  third  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  John 
Osburn,  Ephraim  Purtland,  the  Rev.  Robert  Patterson,  Daniel 
Pride,  Mahlon  Rogers,  Thomas  Rowe,  Isaac  Roberts,  George 
Robinson,  Arch.  Thaw,  Mark  Stackhouse,  Lazarus  Stewart, 
William  Semple,  John  Thaw,  Abner  UpdegrafF,  William  Williams. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Patterson  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
resolution  to  organize  a  fire  company  named  "  The  Vigilant," 
was  passed  by  a  rising  vote,  and  the  following  officers  were  elec- 
ted :  William  Wilkins,  President ;  John  Darragh,  Secretary ; 
John  Thaw,  Treasurer.-  A  committee  was  authorized  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  an  engine.  Within  six  months 
the  committee  collected  $500  from  the  borough  and  §250  from 
the  county,  with  which  the  company  purchased  a  third-class  en- 
gine from  Patrick  Lyon,  of  Philadelphia,  the  then  celebrated 
maker,  who  shipped  the  machine  by  wagon  September  10,  1812. 
The  charge  for  freight  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioners hysterics,  being  §5  per  100  pounds,  amounting  to 
$98.  The  engine  arrived  September  28,  1812.  The  Vigilant 
was  then  ready  for  active  service.  The  engine  was  painted  black 
with  straight  brakes  and  rather  small  wheels,  and  weighed 
two  tons.  It  threw  a  stream  of  |  of  an  inch  150  feet  high. 
From  this  on  for  nearly  twelve  years  the  company  did  good 
work.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  show  them  to  have  been 
continued  at  Morrow's  tavern,  and  with  an  outspoken  frankness 
in  itself  commendable,  and  not  at  all  peculiar,  in  that  day  and 
generation,  entries  are  made  in  the  minutes  charging  up  several 
bottles  of  whiskey  to  the  general  expense  account.  Of  course 
there  was  this  excuse  that  whiskey  did  not  cost  so  much  in  those 
days,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  much  better  quality  than  in 
later  years.  It  would  never  do  to  suspect  such  honorable  men  of 
ignorance  of  the  commandments,  so  perhaps  to  the  potations  is 
to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Patterson's  hat 
was  taken  one  meeting  night  and  he  had  to  go  home  bare-headed. 
When  he  went  down  the  next  day  some  of  the  younger  spirits 
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rallied  the  reverend  gentleman  on  having  been  on  a  spree  and 
forgotten  -vyhere  he  left  his  headgear.  Little  anecdotes  such  as 
this  transmitted  both  through  the  minutes  and  traditions,  show 
the  members  of  the  old  Vigilant  to  have  been  not  alone  gallant 
firemen,  but  also  jolly  good  fellows. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  John  Thaw,  showed 
the  Company  clear  of  debt,  and  all  fines  and  dues  paid.  It  cost 
a  member  ten  cents  to  be  absent  from'  a  meeting,  and  twenty-five 
cents  to  be  absent  from  a  fire.  Mr.  Thaw  served  as  Treasurer 
until  1813,  and  Robert  Cunliife  from  1813  to  1820;  David 
Pride  from  1820  to  1824,  when  for  ten  years  no  minutes  are  to  be 
found.  The  fire  records  of  these  years,  however,  show  that  the 
Vigilant  was  at  her  post  whenever  a  fire  occurred,  but  labored  under 
some  difficulties.  The  machine  was  taken  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  with 
a  whoop  only  known  to  those  who  have  heard  the  volunteer  fire- 
men getting  into  action ;  but  the  Vigilant  engine  would  be  left 
all  alone  in  her  glory  to  view  the  scene  of  labor  and  of  triumph 
until  the  next  day,  if  the  fire  occurred  at  night.  The  boys  of 
that  day  were  just  as  fond  of  fun  as  the  modern  lad,  and  would 
assemble  in  crowds,  fill  the  engine  with  water  and  squirt  at  one 
another  and  the  public  in  general  with  great  gusto.  The  present 
Superintendent  of  City  Property,  Ex-Mayor  W.  C.  McCarthy, 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  these  enterprises,  and  dubbed 
captain  by  the  amateur  firemen.  The  title  clings  to  him  to  this 
day  among  the  older  residents.  Many  of  the  lads  who  obeyed 
Captain  "Bill"  McCarthy  have  since  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  fire  service  and  that  of  their  country. 

On  November  26,  1833,  the  company  was  reorganized  at  the 
Washington  Coffee  House,  corner  of  Penn  and  St.  Clair,  now 
Sixth  street,  and  on  December  4,  the  same  year,  a  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted.  Owing  to  the  small  size,  both  of  the  engine 
and  company,  both  frequently  got  the  worst  of  it  in  "  debates  " 
as  to  who  had  a  prior  right  to  the  water  supply  or  hose,  the 
Eagle  having  none  of  the  latter.  In  1834,  a  new  engine  arrived 
from  Philadelphia,  by  wagon,  from  Messrs.  Merrick  &  Agnew, 
costing  $1,100.  It  was  then  considered  a  beauty,  having  high 
wheels,  extension  brakes,  and  all  the  improvements  of  the  day, 
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and  \7eighing  3,300  pounds.  On  June  21,  1835,  the  old  little 
*'^igy"  was  sold  to  Bakew.ell  &  Anderson  for  $200,  to  assist  in 
paying  for  the  new  engine,  and  was  afterward  disposed  of  by 
them  to  "VVellsburg,  W.  Ya.,  which  municipality  still  owns  the 
ancient  machine. 

The  new  Vigilant  was  well  handled,  and  frequently  ahead  of 
its  competitors  in  the  field  of  honor  for  firemen.  One  of  the 
most  trying  experiences  of  the  company  was  on  July  14,  1836, 
when,  after  a  fire  in  which  the  Vigilant  had  done  all  the  effective 
work,  the  engineer  plucked  a  handful  of  hemp  from  a  field  and 
stuck  it  on  the  engine  in  token  of  victory.  A  foreigner  passinor 
asked  what  the  plant  was,  and  the  driver  replied  in  language 
that  implied  an  aggressive  Native  Americanism.  The  answer 
was  accepted  as  an  insult,  and  a  terrible  conflict  followed,  which 
tried  the  courage  of  the  Vigilant  Company  far  more  severely 
than  any  fire  of  that  period. 

At  the  inspection  in  the  following  August,  the  Vigilant  had 
seventy-two  fully  equipped  members,  twenty  more  than  any 
company  in  the  two  cities.  It  was  after  this  parade  that  the 
experiment  was  tried  and  shown  to  be  a  failure  of  pumping 
water  from  Market  and  Liberty  to  the  Allegheny  Diamond,  by 
forcing  water  from  one  engine  into  another  to  increase  the 
pressure.  Among  the  earliest  torchlight  processions  in  Pitts- 
burgh were  those  of  the  boys  who  escorted  the  Vigilants  to  night 
fires.  The  Company  had  long  and  vainly  implored  the  Councils 
to  place  a  lamp  over  the  engine  house  door,  but  at  last  purchased 
a  number  of  torches,  one  of  which  was  intrusted  to  a  boy  living 
in  the  neighborhood,  on  an  agreement  to  keep  it  in  order,  and 
carry  it  to  night  fires,  to  warn  the  crowd  oflf  the  ropes.  It  wag 
great  fun  for  the  boys,  and  certainly  no  resident  on  the  route  to 
the  conflagration  could  complain  of  not  being  notified,  if  a  con- 
tinuous yelling  and  torchlight  accompaniments  could  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  street,  or  going  ofi"  at 
the  scene  of  the  blaze.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany worthy  of  remembrance  was  an  English  bull-dog  named 
Bill,  and  nothing  could  hold  him  from  a  fire  after  an  alarm  had 
been   struck.     Once  when   locked   up,   he  jumped   through   a 
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window,  carrying  the  sash  with  him.  Another  time  he  was- 
locked  up  in  a  third-story  room  of  R.  G.  Buford's  building 
on  Wood  street,  when  an  alarm  was  sounded,  and  getting  out  of 
the  garret  window  he  ran  along  the  roofs  until  near  Third,  where 
seeing  a  garret  window  open,  he  jumped  in,  dashed  down  stairs, 
through  the  house  and  out  on  the  street,  joining  his  engine  rop& 
just  as  the  Company  reached  Fourth  and  Wood.  He  had  a^ 
piquant  faculty  for  taking  samples  from  the  calves  of  rival  com- 
panies during  a  race,  which  was  as  embarrassing  to  those  who 
received  these  delicate  attentions,  as  amusing  to  those  whom  they 
favlf'red.  On  account  of  this.  Bill  had  to  be  given  away  out  of 
the  city,  both  to  save  his  life  and  to  preserve  amicable  relations 
with  other  companies. 

Dissensions  in  the  Vigilant  grew  to  such  a  pitch  in  1842  that- 
they  caused  a  split,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Duquesne 
Company.  In  November,  the  same  year,  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  Vigilant  Company,  and  in  February,  1843,  it. 
again  went  into  active  service.  In  the  fire  of  April,  1845,  which, 
devastated  the  city  from  Ferry  street  to  the  end  of  Pipetown^ 
the  engine-house  was  destroyed.  This  disastrous  fire,  like  that 
of  Chicago,  which  was  started  by  a  combination  of  Mrs.  O'Leary, 
the  milkman,  her  cow  and  a  kerosene  lamp,  had  an  equally  inno- 
cent or  ignorant  origin.  A  washerwoman  building  an  over- 
large  fire  to  boil  some  clothes,  on  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Ferry,  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  two-thirds  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  fire  companies  all  worked  under  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  a  short  supply  of  water. 

In  August,  1859,  the  Vigilant  Company,  wishing  to  keep  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  as  steam  fire  engines  were 
coming  into  use,  decided  to  purchase  one. 

The  Vigilant  invited  the  Hope  Steam  Engine  Company,  then 
on  a  visit  to  Chicago,  to  stop  at  Pittsburgh  on  its  way  back,  to 
permit  an  inspection  of  the  workings  of  steam  engines.  The 
Hope  met  with  a  hearty  and  hospitable  reception,  afterward 
acknowledged  in  appropriate  resolutions,  duly  engrossed.  The 
steam  engine  fever  ran  high  in  the  company  after  this  visit  and 
kept  manifesting  itself  with  greater  strength  for  a  year.     The 
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following  ofiScers  were  elected  February  6,  1860:  B.  C.  Sawyer, 
President ;  David  Fitzsimmons,  Vice-President ;  James  Irvin, 
Treasurer ;  John  H.  Sarber,  R.  C.  Elliott  and  Chas.  W.  Wil- 
kinson, Delegates  to  the  Association.  Robt.  C.  Elliott,  Captain ; 
Glaucus  II.  Bonnafon,  First  Lieutenant ;  Leopold  Gahl,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant.  A  laughable  incident  occurred  at  the 
meeting  of  February  24.  In  reading  the  minutes  the  Secretary, 
among  the  other  items  of  expenditure,  mentioned  "  75  cents  for 
whiskey  for  meters."  This  brought  the  Vice-President,  who  was 
somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  to  his  feet,  and  like  a  certain  member 
of  Congress,  he  objected  without  distinctly  knowing  to  what  he 
"was  objecting.  When  asked  to  explain  he  said:  "No,  gentle- 
men, we  have  experienced  too  often  the  need  of  funds  in  this 
company  to  expend  75  cents  for  the  nigger  in  two  weeks." 
Here  Ed.  Brown,  the  colored  janitor,  interrupted  rather  warmly 
w^ith  the  remark :  "  Looka  hyer  Mars.  Fitzims,  I  want  yoh  to 
undestand  I'se  a  Methodist  till  I  dies,  I  is  ;  an'  dat  ar  whiskey 
was  boughtin  to  keep  yo'  gas  machines  f'om  freezin."  The 
general  roar  of  laughter  which  followed  the  mistake  prevented 
all  bad  feeling. 

By  this  time  about  $2,000  had  been  contributed  toward  the 
steam  engine.  In  October,  1860,  a  new  Committee,  consisting 
of  Robert  C.  Elliott,  Eugene  Alexander,  James  Petrie,  B.  C. 
Sawyer,  Sr.,  and  James  Irvin,  was  appointed  to  obtain  a 
steamer.  The  Committee  went  east,  and  after  inspecting  every- 
thing of  the  kind  on  the  market,  agreed  to  purchase  a  second- 
<;lass  tank  engine  of  the  Amoskeag  Company,  to  be  delivered  the 
£rst  of  July  following.  The  next  step  of  the  Committee  was 
to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  hand  engine  which  John  Agnew,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  certificate,  pronounced  as  good  an  engine  as 
ever  he  built.  It  was  finally  sold  in  July,  1861,  to  Salem, 
Columbiana  Co.,  0.,  for  $1450,  after  having  been  altered  by 
Agnew  into  a  suction  engine. 

The  Vigilant  Engine  Company  has  a  war  record  second  to  none 
in  Pittsburgh.  Many  of  its  members  attained  distinction  in  the 
service,  some  reaching  the  rank  of  general  officers,  and  not  a  few 
crimsoned  with  their  blood  the  battle-furrowed  fields  of  the  South. 
Following  are  those  who  went  out  on  the  first  call  for  troops : 
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Duquesne  Grays — Capt.  David  Campbell,  afterward  Colonel 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  First  Lieutenant  Wm.  Ben- 
nett; First  Sergeant,  Wm.  B.  Neeper;  Second  Sergeant,  James 
Petrie ;  Third  Sergeant,  Robt.  A.  Loomis ;  First  Corporal  John 
G.  Woods,  John  J.  Albitz,  Robt.  M.  Kinkead,  Alex.  Coskey, 
Thos.  Dain,  Alex  Flack,  A,  N.  Harbours,  Jno.  P.  Robitzer,  Chas. 
Yick,  Henry  Vierheller,  Jr.,  John  C.  Rowan. 

Duquesne  Grays,  Company  B,  which  meant  to  be  called  the 
Vigilant  Company,  but  did  not  think  of  it  in  time — Captain, 
John  Poland ;  First  Lieutenant,  John  D.  Quinn  ;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Thomas  Mooney;  First  Sergeant,  Daniel  Thompson; 
Second  Sergeant,  Charles  A.  Wilkinson  ;  Fourth  Sergeant,  Ben- 
ton F.  Brown ;  First  Corporal,  Henry  Hudson ;  Second  Cor- 
poral, AbnerUpdegrafF;  Third  Corporal,  Samuel  B.  Alexander; 
Fourth  Corporal,  John  L.  Fowler ;  Nathan  Barnhert,  Daniel  W. 
Smithson,  William  B.  McLaughlin,  Edwin  Anderson,  Charles  P. 
Hubbard,  John  P.  Leonard,  Joseph  C.  Beck,  David  F.  Blood, 
Arthur  Mullen. 

Pittsburgh  Zouaves — Captain,  R.  Biddle  Roberts,  William 
Whitesides,  John  W.  Forsythe,  H.  Will  Alexander,  John  M. 
McGratty,  C.  H.  Miersch,  Charles  Carpenter. 

City  Guards,  Twelfth  Regiment — Second  Sergeant,  C.  W. 
Chipman ;  Fourth  Sergeant,  A.  B.  Bonnafon. 

Jackson  Blues — G.  F.  Harper,  Captain.  John  H.  Stewart's 
company,  First  Lieutenant,  Charles  F.  Porter.  Twelfth  Regi- 
ment, Glaucus  H.  Bonnafon,  Adjutant  to  Colonel  Campbell. 
This  gives  47  members  of  the  company  who  went  out  on  the  first 
call  for  troops.  The  Vigilant  Company  and  the  Duquesne 
Greys  had  been  long  identified,  so  much  so  that  when  the  latter 
were  mustered  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  places  and  uniforms  of 
absentees  were  filled  by  "Vigys,"  thus  enabling  the  crack  com- 
pany to  always  show  a  bold  front  and  full  ranks. 

The  new  steam  fire  engine  arrived  July  1,  1861,  and  was 
tested,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  It  threw  one  stream,  1  |-inch 
nozzle,  167  feet;  l^-inch  nozzle,  223  feet;  1^-inch  nozzle,  266 
feet;  without  nozzle,  73  feet;  two  streams,  1^  and  li-inch  noz- 
zles,  each  205   feet.     In    October,   1861,   the   charter   of  the 
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Vigilant  Engine  Company  was  so  amended  as  to  change  the  name 
to  the  Vigilant  Steam  Fire  Engine  and  Hose  Company.  The 
old  charter,  so  amended,  is  in  the  possession  of  James  Irwin,  of 
the  present  Board  of  Viewers.  Samuel  N.  Evans,  the  present 
Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  Captain  R.  C.  Elliott,  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Charities,  are  both  old  members  of  the 
Vigilant  Engine  Company.  After  putting  the  steam  engine  into 
service  the  house,  now  occupied  by  TV.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons,  Third 
avenue,  was  fitted  up  in  good  style,  under  the  supervision  of  R. 
C.  Elliott,  and  was  known  then  as  the  "Fireman's  Palace."  The 
house  was  sold  by  the  city  to  the  present  proprietors  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  paid  Fire  Department,  in  1870. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NIAGARA  COMPANY. — WAS  IT  PRECEDED  BY  A 
PH(ENIX? — THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  AND  CAPTAIN. — MARINA 
BETTS,  THE  FIRE-WOMAN. — HOW  SHE  LABORED  IN  THE  BUCKET 
LINE  WITH  TONGUE  AND  PAIL. — THE  NIAGARA'S  FIRST  HAND 
ENGINE. — THE  COMPANY'S  SPLENDID  WORK  IN  1845. — THE 
CITY  SAVED  FROM  COMPLETE  DESTRUCTION. — DECLINE  OF  THE 
COMPANY. — DISCORD  LEADS  TO  DISSOLUTION. — THE  COMPANY 
RE-ORGANIZED  ON  A  FIRM  BASIS. — A  FIRE-DOG  WITH  A  REMARK- 
ABLE HISTORY. — "jack"  GOES  TO  THE  FRONT  WITH  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. — WOUNDED,  TAKEN  PRISONER,  AND 
EXCHANGED  FOR  A  REBEL  SOLDIER. — NIAGARA'S  MEN  WHO 
FOUGHT  AND  FELL  IN  BATTLE  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. — A  ROLL  OF 
HONOR  TO  BE  PROUD  OF   INDEED. 

The  origin  of  the  Niagara  Fire  Engine  Company  is  cloaked 
in  mystery,  and  tales  of  a  predecessor,  named  the  Phoenix, 
which,  with  a  devotedness,  or  folly,  as  the  public  may  please  to 
view  it,  gave  up  its  life  to  support  the  fledgling  Niagara.  Still 
this  tale  of  the  Phoenix  is  subject  to  severe  plucking.  The  only 
Phoenix  on  record  in  the  directory  of  Pittsburgh  for  1837  is, 
"The  Phoenix  of  Alleghenytown ;  one  single  chamber  engine, 
built  in  Philadelphia,  with  600  feet  of  hose  on  a  two-wheeled 
carriage."  The  Phoenix,  alleged  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the 
Niagara  Fire  Company,  organized  in  1838,  is  said  to  have  been 
located  on  Liberty  street,  in  Bayardstown,  with  John  Stewart, 
father  of  Col.  John  H.  Stewart,  as  Captain.  There  is  but  one 
certainty  about  the  Phoenix,  that  the  bird  has  flown  like  the 
bucket  brigades,  and  other  fire  apparatus,  useful  in  their  day, 
but  left  behind  by  the  march  of  improvement.  While  on  the 
subject  of  the  bucket  period,  it  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  a 
strongly  marked  character  who  flourished  in  the  times  when  the 
old  leathern  bucket  did  better  service  than  oaken  ones  could 
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Lave  done,  the  latter  being  too  heavy.  Marina  Betts  was  a 
virago,  who  lived  on  Shinbone  alley,  now  Virgin  alley,  between 
the  years  1820  and  1830.  She  professed  a  hearty  contempt  for 
public  opinion,  rather  an  unusual  qualification  for  ladies  who 
wish  to  go  into  society.  But  there  was  not  much  society  in 
those  days,  and  what  there  was  gave  Marina  the  cold  shoulder. 
Although  she  was  not  on  the  cotillion  lists  of  the  time  or  in- 
vited to  the  church  socials,  she  never  missed  a  fire.  She  was 
about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  and  seemed  to  be  of  French- 
Indian  extraction,  having  jet  black  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  and 
exceedingly  dark  complexion.  She  would  take  her  place  in  the 
bucket  line  with  alacrity,  and  besides  devotion  to  the  work  in 
hand  she  manifested  the  ability  of  a  recruiting  sergeant.  Woe 
to  the  dandy  who  passed,  or  stood  as  a  mere  spectator  when,  as 
Marina  said;  "Men  folks  should  be  working."  He  would  get 
the  contents  of  the  next  full  bucket  she  caught  as  the  alternative 
of  getting  into  line,  and  many  a  man  she  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice by  force  of  energy  and  a  leather  bucket  well  primed.  Could 
Marina's  spirit  be  materialized  to-day,  it  would  writhe  at  the 
sight  of  a  "  dude."  She  was  more  efi"ective  in  securing  workers 
than  half  a  dozen  captains,  for  those  out  of  reach  of  her  bucket 
^'ould  feel  the  weight  of  her  tongue  if  she  perceived  any  signs 
of  skulking,  and  few  cared  to  brave  the  ordeal  of  either.  She 
afterwards  settled  down,  married  a  farmer  up  the  Allegheny 
river,  and  although  she  never  had  children  of  her  own,  reared 
several  orphans,  who  to-day  owe  good  positions  in  life  and  a  vir- 
tuous and  honest  training  to  the  heroine  of  the  bucket  brigade  of 
over  half  a  century  ago,  Marina  Betts. 

To  return  to  the  Niagara  Company.  Soon  after  its  organization 
it  was  located  on  Penn  avenue,  near  Fifteenth  street,  and  re- 
mained there  while  in  the  service.  It  is  thought  the  present 
l^iagara  Company's  engine-house,  known  as  No.  15,  occupies  the 
identical  site.  The  first  president  of  the  company  was  John 
Kalston,  a  tanner,  and  Col.  Samuel  McKelvey,  now  of  Sewick- 
ley,  was  its  first  captain.  The  first  hand  engine  was  built  by 
E.  &  F.  Faber,  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Fountain  street,  where  the 
Pan  Handle  round-house  stands,  and  was  re-built  and  enlarged  by 
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Joseph  Kaye,  in  1848,  the  engine  weighing  then  5,300  pounds. 
The  company  held  its  own,  and  although  not  achieving  the  fame 
of  the  Neptune  in  its  palmy  days,  or  that  of  the  Vigilant  in  all 
stages,  yet  it  did  effective  work  when  work  was  needed.  To  the 
Niagara  Engine  Company  is  accorded  the  credit  of  saving  the 
Third  Church  during  the  fire  of  1845,  and  thus  preventing  the 
spread  of  a  calamity  fearful  enough  as  it  was. 

In  1853  the  company  was  disbanded  through  internal  disagree- 
ments started  and  fostered  by  persons  envious  of  the  reputation 
achieved  by  the  Niagara.  These  persons  failed  of  their  object, 
owing  to  the  good  judgment  and  firm  stand  taken  by  Joseph 
Kaye,  Col.  Sam  McKelvey,  and  other  earnest  members,  through 
whose  exertions  the  company  was  re-organized  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  with  Jacob  Arrick,  Captain  ;  William  Porter,  First  Engi- 
neer; A.  J.  Cupples  (now  in  the  Fire  Department),  First  Hose 
Director.  The  present  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department, 
John  Steel,  who  served  in  every  capacity  in  the  old  Volunteer 
Niagara,  from  hanging  on  to  the  ropes  on  the  run,  and  Fourth 
Hose  Director  to  Captain,  was  elected  to  the  latter  office  in  1858. 
In  1859  the  company  at  a  very  largely  attended  meeting,  adopted 
steam,  and  decided  to  use  the  Worthington  pump.  The  engine  was 
built  by  Joseph  Kaye,  James  Hemphill,  John  H.  McElroy  and 
Joseph  French,  all  of  whose  names  have  since  become  well  known 
in  the  manufacturing  world.  The  engine  was  made  at  Knapp's 
Machine  Works,  and  purchased  for  $2,300,  which  was  subscribed 
principally  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
the  insurance  companies.  The  builders  then  purchased  back  the 
large  hand-engine,  which  was  refitted  with  suction  attachments 
and  sold  to  Meadville,  Pa.,  the  old  one  having  been  broken  up  in 
the  same  year  and  some  of  its  panels  being  yet  preserved  by 
original  members.  The  last  purchase  by  the  volunteer  Niagara 
company  was  of  a  single-pump  Amoskeag  engine,  in  1865,  which 
is  used  to  this  day  as  an  extra  engine  in  Glen  wood. 

To  a  volunteer  engine  company  a  dog  is  as  necessary  as  a 
suction  pipe,  and  in  many  cases  the  dog  is  better  understood  than 
explained.  The  Niagaras  have,  however,  the  record  of  the  only 
fire  dog  in  the  United  States  that  made  a  chapter  of  war  history, 
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going  to  the  front  "witli  his  regiment,  being  wounded  in  action^ 
taken  prisoner,  and  honorably  exchanged  for  a  rebel  soldier. 
"Jack"  was  a  bull-terrier,  of  the  common  white  and  brindle- 
pattern.     He  had  a  frank  and  unaffected  manner,  and  a  very 
bright  countenance.     In  the  summer  of  1860  he  had  a  discussion 
on  the  street  opposite  the  engine-house  on  Penn  Avenue,  with  a. 
mule.     The  mule,  evidently  a  firm  believer  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, ruled  the  dog  out  of  order  and  into  the  engine-house  cellar, 
where  he  lay  lamenting  a  broken  leg.     A  member  of  the  company, 
'*  Hickory  "  Jones,  picked  up  the  suffering  animal,  and  having 
some  skill  in  rude  surgery,  set  the  leg,  whittling  up  a  shingle  for 
splints.     The   dog  was    allowed   to   stay  around,  and    became 
attached  to  the  men  by  gratitude,  and   to   the  stalls  by  collar 
and  chain.     He  grew  less  like  a  tramp,  and  picking  up  flesh, 
looked   as  if  his    lines   had  fallen  in  pleasant   places.      When 
domesticated    he   ran  regularly   with  the  engine.     His  courage 
was  never  doubted,  as  his  first  appearance  in  the  engine-house 
had  been  with  "the  business  end"  of  a  mule  as  a  propelling 
power ;  but  he  soon  showed  both  judgment  and  loyalty  to  his 
company — he  licked  the  Fairmount  Company's    dog.     This  set 
him  at  once  on  the  pinnacle  of  favor  with  his  friends,  and  for  a 
year  he  was  the  pet  of  the  boys,  vindicating  his  position  as  a 
fighter  by  many  a  hard  battle. 

But  soon  there  were  other  sounds  of  battle,  and,  like  the  war 
horse  of  Scripture,  Jack  snuffed  it  afar  off.  The  gallant  One 
Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  was  largely 
recruited  from  the  Niagara  Company,  and  no  braver  heart  went 
out  with  that  regiment  than  the  Niagara  dog  "  Jack."  He 
marched  with  the  men  by  day,  and  no  keener  picket  guard  was 
found  at  night,  for  he  was  known  to  sleep  with  one  eye  and  both 
ears  on  the  alert,  a  thing  no  soldier  could  accomplish,  although 
several  were  said  to  have  tried  it.  In  action  he  kept  with  his 
regiment,  and  on  the  charge  was  first  in  the  fight.  "  Jack  "  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Williamsburgh,  Va.,  fought  at  Fair  Oaks ;  in  the  battle  of  the 
Pines ;  was  severely  wounded  at  ]Malvern  Hill,  but  was  conva- 
lescent in  time  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  with  the  boys  at  the 
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first  and  second  Fredericksburg.  Jack  was  captured  at  the 
Salem  Church  fight,  but  shortly  afterward  was  returned  in 
exchange  for  a  Confederate  prisoner.  The  brave  dog  was  stolen 
or  slain  while  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  were  marching 
through  Frederick,  Maryland.  Jack's  picture  decorates  the  walls 
of  Engine  House,  No.  15,  with  an  inscription  beneath  giving  his 
soldier  record. 

The  dog,  however,  which  could  serve  with  the  Niagara  Engine 
Company  without  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
a  desire  for  military  glory,  would  be  but  the  veriest  cur.  The 
Niagara  sent  out  nearly  200  men  in  defence  of  the  Nation,  Com- 
pany F,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, 103  strong,  being  recruited  from  the  Company,  while  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  Reserve  and  many  other  regiments  had  a 
very  fair  leavening  of  the  Niagara  Firemen.  In  No.  15  Engine 
House  are  photograph  frames,  each  containing  ten  or  more  of  the 
likenesses  of  the  Niagara  patriots,  taken  before  they  went  to  the 
front.  Some  show  the  boyish  fancies  of  soldier  life — one  holding 
a  formidable-looking  bowie  knife  in  an  aggressive  position, 
demonstrating  how  he  would  carve  his  way  to  glory  through  the 
heart  of  the  Confederacy — while  others  show  quaint  and  odd 
fancies  in  uniform  adornments. 

Assistant  Chief  Steel,  while  looking  over  the  pictures  to  supply 
the  names,  recognized  all  but  two  in  one  of  the  frames,  and, 
turning  to  Joseph  Bell,  an  old  member  of  the  Company  and  once 
its  First  Lieutenant,  said :  "  See  here,  Joe,  you  remember  these 
fellows  better  than  I  do,  who  is  this?"  After  a  moment's 
thought  the  ex-Lieutenant  said  :  "  Why,  John,  its  your  own  pic- 
ture. I  remember  the  day  you  had  it  taken."  And  so  it  was. 
Chief  Steel  had  forgotten  his  own  likeness.  But  one  picture  he 
did  recognize,  that  of  his  brother,  James  Steel,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  he  asked  permission  to  have  it 
copied.  In  this  gallery  and  on  the  records  the  following  Niagara 
men  were  found  who  did  good  service  in  the  Union  Army : 

Philip  McGuire  (now  Captain  of  No.  15),  Company  A,  One 
Hundred  and  Second  Regiment.  John  Steel  (now  Assistant 
Chief),  Second  Lieutenant  Company  E.,  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
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Reserves,  promoted  after  the  Seven  Days'  Fight.  John  Sweeny, 
Company  E,  Eighth  Reserves,  wounded  at  Charles  City  Cross 
Roads.  Frank  Dunn,  Company  M,  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks.  Harvey  Byers,  Company 
M,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  wounded 
at  Strasburg.  Daniel  Byers,  Company  E,  Eighth  Reserves. 
August  Hoflfman,  Company  E,  Eighth  Reserves.  Bernard  Mc- 
Grath,  Company  I,  Thirteenth  Regiment.  Charles  Weaver, 
Seventy-fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  James  Patchell,  en- 
listed as  a  private,  and  returned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  William  Bostwick, 
William  Porter  and  Andrew  Lewis,  all  of  the  First  Maryland 
Cavalry.  Peter  Keifer,  Nicholas  Hoffman,  John  Sell  and  Henry 
Harper,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  John  Bell,  Company  D,  Sixty-second  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill.  Thomas  Perry  and 
George  McNeely,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers.  John  Slaven  and  John  Shively,  Forty- 
sixth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  James  Porter,  Company  F, 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  promoted  to 
First  Lieutenant.  Andrew  Moreland,  Adjutant  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  D.  L.  Crawford, 
son  of  Captain  Crawford,  the  present  wharf-master,  enlisted  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Second,  but  given  a  staff  appointment. 
Jacob  Landers,  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Peter 
Barr,  Richard  Brown  and  John  Greiner,  Company  F,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Daniel  McGuire, 
Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
wounded  in  the  Wilderness,  and  Lawrence  McGrath.  of  the  same 
Company.  Christopher  Bothwell,  Company  E,  Eighth  Reserves. 
Andrew  Lewis,  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  James  Lewis  and 
Andrew  Wilson,  in  the  gun-boat  service.  Michael  Steepleton  and 
Thaddeus  McCarthy,  the  latter  wounded  in  action,  Company  F, 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  James  Mc- 
Caffrey, Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Robert  John- 
son, Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  wounded  in  the  Wilderness.     William  Printer,  Jacob 
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and  George  Barker,  and  John  Wagner,  Company  A,  One  Hundred 
and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Lewis  Cochrane,  First 
Maryland  Cavalry.  Joseph  Cochrane,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  drowned.  Nick  Keeper,  First 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  captured,  and  in  Libby  Prison  for  a 
year.  "William  McClelland,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  John  Porter,  Ex-Captain  of  the 
Niagara,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  severely  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill.  Louis  Lewis, 
Company  A,  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  P.  C.  Collins, 
Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
"wounded  at  the  Wilderness. 

James  Mcllwaine,  enlisted  in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Regiment,  promoted  to  Colonel,  and  killed  while  in 
command  at  Cold  Harbor.  Andrew  Mcllwaine,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  F,  went  out  to  revenge  his  brother  and 
Colonel's  death,  single-handed,  and  was  also  killed.  George 
Brooks,  Company  E,  Eighth  Reserves,  killed  at  South  Mountain. 
William  Brooks,  his  brother.  Captain  of  the  same  Company, 
still  survives.  John  Wagner,  Company  E,  Eighth  Reserves, 
wounded  at  the  Second  Bull  Run.  Patrick  McKenna,  Company 
A,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  wounded 
at  the  first  day  of  the  Wilderness.  Andrew  Sunday,  Seventy- 
fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Samuel  Bostwick,  in  the  gun- 
boat service.  W.  H.  McCleary,  at  present  Mayor's  clerk,  in 
the  nine  months'  service.  William  Caties,  in  the  regular  Cav- 
alry. James  Steel,  Company  B,  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
killed  at  Antietam.  Alexander  Bothwell,  Company  F,  One 
Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  killed  at  Fair 
Oaks.  Thomas  Hobbenmacher,  Company  C,  Twenty-third 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  killed  at  the  Wilderness.  James  M. 
Porter,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  killed  at  Salem  Church.  John  Lewis,  killed  in  the 
gun-boat  service,  in  action,  under  Farragut.  Timothy  Smith, 
Company  A,  Eighth  Reserves,  killed  at  South  Mountain.  John 
Cameron,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  killed  at  Cold  Harbor.     Jacob   Cameron,  Company 
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O,  Eighth  Reserves,  killed  at  South  Mountain.  Charles  Coch- 
ran, Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  Color  Sergeant,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
vrith  the  colors  in  his  hand. 

The  above  is  a  roll  of  honor  that  few  fire  companies  can  equal, 
the  large  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  showing  that  the 
Niagara  men  were  in  the  most  active  service.  Many  of  the 
names  have  been  lost  in  the  changes  of  nearly  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  a  handsome  memorial  remains  in  the  Engine  House 
of  No.  15,  the  successor  to  the  Niagara,  to  show  that  in  time  of 
danger  to  the  Nation,  the  volunteer  fireman  was  no  laggard. 
Some  of  the  old  boys  to-day  will  assert  that  in  the  tussle  for 
supremacy  between  the  fire  companies,  the  spirit  of  emulation 
was  engendered,  which  made  of  sturdy  firemen,  excellent  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

THE  RELIEF  FIRE  ENGINE  COMPANY. — BAD  SPELLING,  BUT 
HEARTS  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE. — HEADWAY  UNDER  FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES. — GETTING  UP  A  FIREMEN'S  PARADE,  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO. — OFFICERS  IN  1857. — EFFORTS  TO  PROCURE  A 
STEAM  FIRE  ENGINE.  —BREAKING  OUT  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. — THE 
NEW  ENGINE. — DISORGANIZATION  GROWS  WITH  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  TIME. — NON-PARTISAN,  BUT  HARDLY  DISCREET. — OPPOSING 
THE  PAID  DEPARTMENT. — RELIEF  FROM  THE  RELIEF. — A 
GLANCE     AT      SOME      VOLUNTEER      COMPANIES. — ROUGH      AND 

BELLIGERENT      MEMBERSHIP. — THE      FAIRMOUNT      ENGINE. 

CHANGING    QUARTERS    AND    COMPANIES. — EXCELLENT     NAMES 

IN   THE   LIST   OF    CAPTAINS. — HEROES    OF   FIRE   AND   FIELD. 

THE    MEMORABLE    DAYS     OF   THE    'SIXTIES. — THE     RESCUE. 

ARREST   AND   CONVICTION    OF    AN   INCENDIARY. 

The  early  days  of  the  Relief  Fire  Engine  Company  are  unre- 
lieved by  any  authentic  data  on  which  to  base  a  history  of  its 
origin,  but  that  it  did  exist  previous  to  1855  there  is  evidence  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  September  25  of  that  year,  in 
which  a  re-organization  took  place,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  ver- 
biage and  very  shaky  orthography  the  old  by-laws  were  adopted 
and  some  of  the  old  Constitution  repealed.  The  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  sets  forth  clearly  the  object  of  the  organization,  as 
follows:  "We  whose  names  are  here  attached,  knowing  the 
great  ravages  which  are  annually  made  by  fire,  and  it  being  our 
duty  to  make  every  effort  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and 
believing  that  we  can  be  more  eflScient  if  united  together,  have 
therefore  agreed  to  form  a  fire  company,  and  bind  ourselves  on 
the  honor  of  firemen  to  be  governed  by  the  following  Constitution 
and  by-laws:  " 

Appended  to  the  Constitution  and  by-laws  is  a  list  of  over  two 
hundred  names,  with  remarks  and  arbitrary  signs  following  each 
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such  as  "dead,"  ''resigned,"  "removed,"  "expelled,"  "arrested 
and  in  jail,"  "killed,"  etc.  The  signs  are  crosses,  ciphers  and 
marks  of  various  kinds,  the  meaning  of  which  has  probably  died 
with  the  writer.  Still  the  preamble  gives  the  whole  duty  of  a 
fireman:  "To  make  every  effort  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames,"  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  preamble 
was  adopted  at  a  time  when  almost  every  fire  company  was  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  or  at  best  armed  neutrality  against  every  other, 
it  shows  a  great  stride  in  the  direction  of  arriving  at  a  mutual 
understanding  of  the  objects  of  a  fire  company.  The  officers 
elected  at  the  meeting  above  alluded  to,  were:  Daniel  McCurdy, 
President;  Wm.  GrifFen,  Vice-President;  C.  Oyer,  Secretary; 
B.  Flannagan,  Treasurer;  John  Nobel,  Captain;  and  William 
Hasack  and  J.  Urben,  Lieutenants. 

At  the  next  meeting,  October  2,  1855,  the  minutes  inform  us 
that  "a  comity  was  apointed  to  solisit  superscriptions  for  the 
bennefit  of  the  company."  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  "superscrip- 
tions" were  on  good  negotiable  paper.  The  bump  of  caution, 
possibly  the  result  of  experience,  from  the  early  history  of  the 
company,  seems  to  have  been  developed,  for  in  the  meeting  of 
December 28th,  it  was  '■'■Resolved,  That  provided  the  money  is  in 
the  treasurer,  the  President  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  D.  Lit- 
tel  for  ^25  for  sirvice  about  the  engine  and  hous."  That  Faber 
was  the  builder  of  the  original  engine  is  evident  from  a  bill  pre- 
sented by  0.  H.  Rippey  for  costs  and  a  balance  on  behalf  of  the 
firm,  which  was  paid  April  4,  1856,  amounting  to  §19.72.  The 
troubles  of  the  Company  appear  to  have  continued,  for  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  a  standing  committee  was  appointed  to  offer  such 
reward  as  it  might  deem  fit  for  the  discovery,  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  any  person  or  persons  who  should  take  away,  destroy,  or 
deface  any  property  of  the  Company.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
amount  of  reward  offered. 

The  Company  was  evidently  in  improved  circumstances,  on 
Saturday,  February  7, 1857,  when  Fred.  Ruch,  Secretary,  placed 
on  the  minutes  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  get  fifty 
badges,  the  badges  to  be  blue  with  gilded  letters."  April  3, 
1857,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Vigilant^ 
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Good  Intent  and  Niagara  Fire  Companies,  relative  to  asking 
Councils  for  an  appropriation  of  $250  for  each  company  to  pur- 
chase new  hose  carriages.  On  May  27,  1857,  preparations  for 
the  annual  parade  were  made,  and  a  uniform  adopted  consisting 
of  red  shirt,  white  pants,  company  hat  and  blue  and  black  belt, 
the  latter  colors  being  probably  suggestive  of  the  tints  which  the 
rivals  of  the  Relief  would  wear  after  the  parade.  This  parade 
was  the  cause  of  much  discussion,  for  on  June  10,  1857,  the 
Committee  on  Music  and  Horses  reported  hiring  Smith's  Band 
for  $45,  but  that  horses  could  not  be  got.  At  the  meeting  of 
June  30th,  it  was  Resolved,  that  ''  the  Committee  on  Horses,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  a  bargain  with  Sam. 
Ward  for  $12  for  horses,  provided  he  walks  alongside  of  them," 
but  neglects  to  say  whether  it  is  the  committee  or  the  horses 
Sam  is  to  walk  beside.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  "  moved  and 
seconded,  that  Sam  Ward  ride  one  of  the  wheel  horses,  provided 
he  does  it,"  which  shows  that  either  Sam  Ward,  who  kept  a 
livery  stable  on  Penn  avenue  at  the  time,  had  very  spirited  cattle, 
or  the  Relief's  men  had  very  little  faith  in  their  own  equestrian 
abilities.  That  there  was  a  circus  over  the  horse  question  is  evi- 
dent, as  on  July  30th,  two  more  were  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Horses,  and  the  whole  committee  reported  on  August  14th,  that 
"they  have  six  black  horses  for  $12,  provided  the  Duquesne 
does  not  turn  out."  The  Duquesne  was  modest,  for,  on  August 
28th,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  "borrow  the  toungs  of  the 
Duquesne  engine,  provided  the  toungs  fit,  and  also  their  axes." 
The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  firemen  gang  aft  agley,  for  later 
the  "  Committee  on  Toungs  report  they  could  not  get  them,  as 
the  Fairmount  spoke  for  them  first."  John  Noble  was  appointed 
Captain  for  the  momentous  parade. 

The  next  important  meeting  was  on  September  22,  1857,  when 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected :  George  Cochran, 
Jr.,  President;  Absalom  Sauer,  Vice  President;  Fred.  Ruch, 
Secretary  ;  John  Kearcher,  Treasurer ;  Jeremiah  Gumbert  (now 
in  the  Police  Department),  Captain  ;  John  T.  McCoy  and  Benja- 
min Garver,  Lieutenants.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
parade,  picnic,  ball  and  other  demonstrations  were  not  dazzling 
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successes,  for  no  notes  of  triumph  pervade  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  October  7,  but  several  resolutions  appear  to  pay  the 
expenses  incurred  out  of  the  next  appropriation.     A  reward  of 
$20  is  authorized  at  the  meeting  of  November  6,  to  find  "  who 
has  got  the  red  shirts  taken  from  the  hall."     On  January  14, 
1858,  the  bill  of  $12  for  the  much  discussed  horses  was  laid  over 
.until  next  meeting.     The  list  of  officers  for  1859  is  B.  C.  Saw- 
yer, President ;  Joseph  Shirk,  Vice  President ;  Fred.  Ruch,  in 
his  old  position  as    Secretary;  Andrew  Oyer,  Treasurer,  and 
Jerry   Gumbert,  Captain.     At  this  meeting  a  long  list  of  names 
was  stricken  off  the  rolls  for  various  offences.     On  October  4  a 
warrant  was  drawn  in  favor  of  Andrew  Fulton  for  recasting  the 
engine-house  bell,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  bill 
amounting  to  $100.     As  in  the  case  of  another  engine  company 
the  Relief  appears  to  have  been  rather  conservative  in  its  piety, 
for  on  November  19,  1858,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.   Committee  have  the  use  of  the   hall  for  prayer 
meetings,   providing   it    does  not  cost    the   company   anything. 
Horses  for  the  parades  were  a  necessity,  but  the  Relief  evidently 
looked  upon  prayer  meetings  as  a  luxury.     Another  stroke   of 
■economy  was  on  November  23,  1858,  when  Messrs.  Elliott's  and 
Nelson's  bills  were  on  motion  '-laid  under  the  table."     At  the 
.same  meeting  it  was  resolved   that  "  the  red  shirts  goes  in  ad- 
vance, and  if  there  are  not  enough  shirts  they  will  wear  hats  and 
•capes,"   alluding  doubtless   to  a    prospective  parade.      Almost 
every  meeting  has  some  fiscal  knot  to  unravel  or  cut  by  means  of 
harsh  measures.     The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings  seem  by  this  time 
to  have  borne  fruit,  for  August  29,  1859,  "  it  was   moved   and 
seconded  that  any  of  the  members  getting  disorderly  drunk  shall  be 
stripped  of  the  equipments  and  be  put  off  the  rope  (passed  unani- 
■mously)."     This  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  a  quiet  tippler  would 
he  allowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way ;  but  at  the  date 
mentioned  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  had  not  as  yet  made 
its  appearance.     A  close  watch  was  kept  upon  those  who  under- 
took official  duties  in  the  company,  for  Thomas  D.  Horner,  who 
was    elected    Assistant    Secretary,    September  27,    was   notified 
December  14,  1859,  by  motion,  to  attend  more  regularly,  or  be 
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expelled  from  oiSce.  The  company  must  have  been  fairly  pros- 
perous then,  for  the  Secretary  was  empowered  to  purchase  200 
badges,  showing  at  least  that  number  of  active  members.  Mr. 
Horner  evidently  realized  the  error  of  his  ways,  as  on  May  10,, 
1860,  the  minutes  are  signed  by  him  as  Assistant  Secretary,  in 
which  appears :  "  moved  and  second  that  A.  H.  Gazzam  rights, 
to  send  on  the  caridge  and  if  she  is  bilt  acording  to  contracked 
that  we  take  it."  And  also  :  "  moved  and  second  that  when  the- 
hoas  caridge  cums  on  that  the  comitty  has  the  pour  to  draw  a. 
warent  on  the  company  for  the  freight."  This  shows  that  while 
the  Assistant  Secretary  had  purged  himself  of  contempt  for  the 
authority  of  the  company,  he  still  entertained  considerable  con- 
tempt for  the  dictionary. 

It  would  seem  from  a  lengthy  discussion  on  October  20,  1860, 
that  the  engine-house  had  been  for  some  time  used  for  storing 
powder  in  by  a  person  or  persons  not  mentioned.  This  was  op- 
posed by  part  of  the  members,  while  a  vote  of  the  majority 
showed  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  company  to  drop  the  powder 
question,  and  proceed  with  the  company's  business.  The  idea  of 
a  fire  company  sitting  around  the  engine-house  on  kegs  of  powder, 
prepared  to  "make  every  effort  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames"  [see  preamble  to  Constitution],  is  original  enough  to 
deserve  a  prominent  place  in  the  archives  of  the  Volunteer  Fire- 
Department. 

In  February,  1861,  a  special  meeting  of  the  company  was. 
called  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  procuring  a  steam  fire  engine. 
A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  sell  the  old  hand  engine,. 
and  collect  money  to  purchase  a  steamer  for  the  Twelfth  Ward. 
The  committee  was  B.  C.  Sawyer,  E.  S.  Wright,  George  Coch- 
ran, Jr.,  Christ.  Oyer  and  J.  E.  Swint.  The  steamer  question 
was  the  principal  subject  of  discussion,  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  Then  the  first  business  at 
each  meeting  for  some  time  was  to  appoint  members  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  ofiicers  who  joined  the 
Union  army.  At  the  meeting  of  December  14,  1863,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Fred.  Ruch,  Zach.  Tomer  and  Joseph  E. 
Swint,  was  appointed  to  make  the  revision  in  the  constitution. 
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necessary  for  a  steam  fire  engine  company,  and  in  March,  1864, 
the  committee  reported  the  new  constitution,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  new  engine  was  reported  upon.  The  officers  elected  for 
the  first  Relief  Steam  Engine  Company  were  :  Joseph  E.  Swint, 
President ;  Joseph  Little,  Vice  President ;  Fred.  Ruch,  Secretary; 
James  McSwiggen,  Assistant  Secretary ;  B.  C.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
Treasurer;  Fred.  Ruch,  Captain;  W.  W.  Kennedy,  Lieutenant. 
Disorganization  appears  to  have  set  in  after  this,  probably 
more  pronounced  as  steam  power  succeeded  hand  power.  Resig- 
nations from  office  and  from  the  company  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rance,  and  although  the  causes  are  not  given  it  is  plain  from  the 
current  of  comment  expressed  in  the  recorded  motions  that  the 
preamble  quoted  in  the  early  constitution  was  being  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  Relief  was  no  longer  a  united  body.  Occasionally  the 
Company  vindicated  the  honor  of  a  member,  as  on  June  13, 1866, 
-when  the  Treasurer  handed  in  his  resignation  on  the  grounds 
*'  that  outsiders  insinuate  he  wants  to  cheat  the  company."  The 
resignation  Avas  by  unanimous  vote  "nailed  to  the  table."  The 
City  Councils,  in  March,  1867,  animated,  probably,  with  the 
desire  to  remove  temptation  from  the  path  of  the  company,  adopted 
a  resolution  appropriating  $3,000  for  the  Relief,  provided  "  it 
stops  collecting."  This  offer  was  accepted  at  the  meeting  of 
April  1st.  Another  significant  record  appears  on  June  23,  1868, 
■when  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments  for  the  picnic  "  be  sworn  before  a  magistrate  to  do  the  best 
they  can  in  carrying  on  the  picnic  of  the  Company,  and  also  that 
the  Company  recognize  all  debts  and  expenses  made  by  carrying 
on  the  picnic."  Excursions  then,  as  now,  were  liable  to  be 
infested  by  patrons  of  an  undesirable  sort,  which  may  have  been 
the  reason  that  the  Relief,  at  a  special  meeting  August  17, 1868, 
in  considering  a  proposed  trip  to  a  firemen's  tournament  at 
Sandusky,  0.,  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
"  to  see  and  try  and  get  as  many  respectable  men  as  they  can  to 
go  with  the  company  to  Sandusky."  This  committee  was 
William  Sweeney,  Andrew  Burns  and  John  Weisenburn.  Of 
course  the  customary  committees  for  collecting  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  by  canvassing  the  ward  was  also  appointed.     The  committee 
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on  securing  "  respectable  men  to  go  with  the  Company"  reported 
progress  at  the  next  meeting. 

Whether  the  Relief  Company  had  any  politics  or  not  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  official  records,  but  that  it  was  "  for  reve- 
nue "  is  apparent  from  the  resolution  passed  September  22, 1868,. 
a  presidential  year,  "  That  the  apparatus  turn  out  on  all  political 
occasions,  providing  there  is  money  made  by  it,  and  the  treasurer 
receives  it."  Associations  in  these  days  are  either  more  partisan 
or  more  discreet.  But  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before, 
and  the  ball,  picnic,  excursion,  parade,  shirt  and  cap  purchasing 
and  collecting  committees,  rose  in  arms  against  impending  doom 
which  threatened  said  department,  made  necessary  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  volunteers  themselves.  On  February  1,  1869,  it  was- 
moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  W.  Ferguson,  Z.  Smith,  R. 
Wilson,  F.  Ruch,  and  F.  Hansell  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
get  up  a  petition  to  send  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  against 
the  passage  of  any  law  creating  a  paid  Fire  Department  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  also  that  the  treasurer  hold  back  some  money  to  test 
whether  the  city  could  take  the  apparatus  from  the  Company 
without  any  compensation.  At  the  next  meeting  ^200  was  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  The  Company,  on  March  22,  1869, 
voted  unanimously  against  the  establishment  of  a  paid  Fire  De- 
partment, and  committees  were  appointed  to  secure  signatures  of 
citizens  generally  to  a  petition  against  it.  The  beginning  of  the 
end,  however,  seems  to  have  been  realized  on  .February  7,  1870, 
when  it  was  "  Moved  and  seconded  that  we  sell  the  apparatus, 
and  the  whole  business  belonging  to  us."  This  motion  was  lost. 
A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  at  that  meeting  to  correspond 
with  other  cities,  in  order  to  find  a  possible  purchaser.  On  May 
2,  1870,  the  axe  had  fallen,  and  the  selling  committee  was 
authorized  to  sell  everything  to  the  city.  The  secretary  was 
ordered  to  notify  the  chief  engineer  "  that  we  run  no  longer 
unless  we  get  paid.''  At  the  next  adjourned  meeting  the  com- 
mittee reported  having  sold  the  equipments,  etc.,  to  the  city  for 
$2,700.  And  here  the  curtain  of  blank  leaves  falls  upon  the- 
proceedings  of  the  Relief  Fire  Company  in  the  official  minutes. 

This  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  volunteer  company  is  given  from 
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its  own  ofScial  records,  which,  like  many  others,  convey  but  an 
indifferent  impression  of  the  relations  of  the  firemen  toward  the 
general  public.  During  the  twenty  years  covered  by  the  minutes 
the  services  of  the  Company  in  extinguishing  fires  are  only  once 
mentioned,  on  July  12,  1869,  and  then  in  the  usual  position  of  a 
beneficiary,  for  the  note  refers  to  a  gift  of  $200  from  the  oil  com- 
panies interested  in  the  great  refinery  fire  at  Lawrenceville. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Company  did  good  work,  but  no 
ofiicial  record  perpetuates  the  honorable  and  redeeming  facts  of 
its  history,  while  page  after  page  is  devoted  to  the  preparations 
for  picnics,  parades,  and  balls,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the 
shirts  after  the  former,  and  the  proceeds  of  tickets  after  the  latter. 
Had  the  Company  done  but  half  the  execution  at  fires  that  its 
secretaries  did  upon  grammar  and  the  work  of  Noah  Webster,  it 
would  to-day  deserve  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass  to 
set  forth  its  services  to  the  municipality.  But  there  is  a  sordid, 
selfish  strain  all  through  the  minutes,  with  evidence  of  a  never- 
ending  wrangle  over  what  might  literally  be  called  the  spoils. 
Good  men  and  upright  citizens  were  among  the  members  of  the 
Relief,  as  the  roll  from  time  to  time  shows ;  but  they  were  never 
in  the  majority,  unless  in  the  days — the  history  of  which  is  lost. 
The  present  No.  4,  on  Fifth  avenue,  is  the  successor  to  the 
Relief,  and  the  citizens  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  differ- 
ence of  system  which  exists. 

There  were  other  volunteer  companies,  which  have  not  such 
age  to  boast  of  as  those  enumerated  —  the  "Independence," 
at  the  Tenth  Ward  Engine-house,  now  succeeded  by  No.  7  ;  the 
"  Good  Intent,"  on  Wylic  Avenue  near  Logan,  noted  chiefly  for 
a  rough  and  belligerent  membership,  and  the  "  Good  Will,"  the 
principal  motto  of  which  seemed  to  be  that  good  will,  like  charity, 
began  at  home — and  remained  confined  to  home. 

The  Fairmount  engine,  which  began  its  career  on  Pike, 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets,  was  a  capital  piece  of 
rolling  stock  as  it  rolled  in  the  way  of  other  companies,  with  the 
view  of  starting  a  fight.  It  was  removed  to  the  old  Seventh 
street  road,  now  Eleventh  Avenue.  Being  a  small  engine,  its 
operation  taxed  the  energies  of   the  brave  young    fellows  who 
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handled  it,  and  many  of  whom  afterward  proved  their  courage  and 
true  manliness  on  Southern  fields  of  battle.  Out  in  the  East 
End  at  that  time  there  was  no  water  supply,  except  the  wells 
and  cisterns,  and  the  Fairmount  had  to  be  fed  by  the  time- 
honored  bucket  line.  Just  about  the  time  the  fire  would  be 
under  control,  the  water  supply  would  give  out  and  a  new  bucket 
line  would  be  formed.  Of  course  when  the  Fairmount  changed 
quarters,  it  changed  companies  also,  the  later  organization  being 
composed  of  young  men  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  on 
the  whole  a  great  improvement  on  the  original  company.  The 
later  company  was  organized  in  1858,  and  had  what  for  the  time 
might  have  been  called  elegant  quarters.  They  were  decorated 
by  Joseph  R.  Woodwell,  the  well-known  artist,  who  for  years  was 
a  member  of  the  company,  and  if  the  boys  only  operated  "  the 
Squirt,"  as  they  called  her,  with  half  the  vim  depicted  in  his 
panel  illustrations,  their  work  deserved  better  success  than  it  is 
credited  with.  The  company  virtually  ceased  to  exist  after  1861, 
as  most  of  the  members  enlisted  in  the  army.  After  this 
patriotic  defection  it  only  counted  thirty  men.  Among  the 
captains  who  commanded  the  Fairmount  were  R.  S.  McNulty,  a 
veteran  of  the  late  war,  now  living  in  East  Liberty ;  Joseph  R. 
Woodwell,  the  artist,  and  Philip  Crabbs.  Numbered  in  its  mem- 
bership were  James  and  Henry  Bollinger  and  William  McKinley  ; 
W.  H.  Woolslayer,  a  martyr  to  the  atrocities  of  Andersonville 
prison ;  John  Stevenson,  killed  at  Richmond,  Va.;  James  Wool- 
slayer  and  Adam  Bair,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  service,  and 
William  Fahnestock,  of  the  Sixty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  The  company  was  a  gallant 
band,  and  but  few  of  those  who  went  out  in  the  memorable  days 
of  the  Sixties,  returned  to  tell  of  their  experiences  in  the  field, 
or  with  the  flood  which  was  often  so  difficult  to  pump  out  of  the 
old  Fairmount. 

Although  scarcely  to  be  classed  with  the  old  companies,  the 
latest  volunteer  organization  in  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department 
was  the  Rescue.  It  was  started  early  in  18T0.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  East  Liberty  was  the  scene  of  a  large  number  of 
fires,  undoubtedly  of  incendiary  origin,  and  the  property-holders 
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of  that  locality  were  alarmed.  In  order  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  town  a  Hook  and  Ladder  company  was  established,  but 
although  the  men  were  paid  for  their  services  by  the  property 
holders,  their  organization  never  was  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  Paid  Fire  Department.  The  Rescue  was  quartered  in  a 
shed  connected  with  the  stables  of  George  McComas,  on  Liberty 
street,  and  subsequently  in  a  shed  in  rear  of  the  old  Union  hotel, 
Frankstown  avenue.  Following  were  the  names  of  the  members: 
William  Wilson,  foreman;  John  Trapp,  Charles  Long,  David  W. 
Thompson,  and  James  L.  Lloyd.  The  latter  are  at  the  present 
time  members  of  No.  8  Engine  Company.  The  Rescue  was  a 
short-lived  organization,  lasting  only  about  18  months,  when  it 
was  displaced  by  the  new  paid  service.  During  its  brief  existence 
it  did  but  comparatively  little  work,  as  Richard  Roberts,  the  man 
who  had  terrorized  the  community  by  his  deeds  of  incendiarism, 
was  arrested  shortly  after  the  organization,  and  through  the  efforts 
of  some  of  the  Rescue  members,  was  tried,  convicted  of  arson, 
and  sentenced  to  seven  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary. In  regard  to  the  Rescue,  the  two  facts  worthy  of 
mention  are  that  it  existed,  and  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
Roberts ;  but  its  members  were  of  course,  ready  to  render  effective 
service  in  the  extinction  of  fire,  if  called  upon. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. — RIVALRY  BETWEEN 
THE  COMPANIES. — THE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  COMPANY. — WORK 
AT  A  FIRE  "NO  JOKE  IN  THOSE  DAYS." — THE  HOPE  ENGINE 
COMPANY. — THE  ENGINE  RUN  INTO  THE  RIVER  WHEN  LEE 
INVADED  PENNSYLVANIA. — THE  MECHANIC  VOLUNTEER  COM- 
PANY.— AUTHORITY  THAT  WAS  NOT  DISPUTED. — THE  WAL- 
TON.— ORMSBY  HOSE  COMPANY. — THE  LAST  VOLUNTEER  COM- 
PANY ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. — GRAYBEARDS  WHO  WHEN  BOYS 
TUGGED  AT  THE  ROPES. — MEN  WHO  SERVED  THEIR  FELLOW- 
MEN  WITH  FIDELITY  AND  WITHOUT  REMUNERATION. — "THE 
EPHEMERAL   PLAUDITS    OP   A   FICKLE   PUBLIC." 

The  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  the  South  Side  had  a  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  history,  before  the  annexation  of  that  lo- 
cality to  the  city.  The  date  of  its  birth  is  obscure,  in  fact  the 
Department  may  be  regarded  as  having  originated  in  the  same 
manner  as  claimed  by  the  frolicsome  Topsy — it  simply  "  growed." 
The  date  of  its  organization  may  be  anywhere  from  1828  to  1838, 
as  survivors  aver  they  have  served  as  volunteer  firemen  at  various 
times  between  those  years.  The  South  Side  volunteers,  like  other 
firemen  of  their  day  and  generation,  used  whiskey  and  water  to 
extinguish  fires.  The  water  sometimes  failed,  but  the  whiskey 
never,  and  an  obstinate  fire  has  been  known  to  consume  half  a 
barrel  of  whiskey  before  the  flames  finally  succumbed  to  the  ardor 
of  the  volunteers.  The  same  rivalry  existed  among  the  South 
Side  Companies  as  in  the  city,  and  the  encounters  were  first  as 
animated  as  north  of  the  Monongahela. 

The  "Hydraulic"  was  the  name  of  the  first  volunteer  com- 
pany of  the  South  Side,  the  company  taking  the  title  from  the 
engine.  It  was  known  to  exist  in  1836,  but  there  is  no  more  clue 
to  the  date  of  its  decease  than  to  the  burial-place  of  Moses.  It 
appears  to  have  had  no  regular  organization,  for  David  Kay,  who 
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"was  axeman  of  the  company,  and  is  still  living  at  his  Bingham- 
street  residence,  thus  gives  his  recollections :  "  Pooh,  pooh !  it 
was  no  fire  company ;  it  was  just  a  lot  of  young  rascals  who  ran 
with  the  machine,  fought  one  another  and  the  other  companies, 
and  squirted  more  water  on  the  spectators  for  the  fun  of  the  thing- 
than  on  the  fire.  They  used  to  call  the  engine  the  Coffee  Mill. 
It  had  two  cranks  with  four  men  to  each.  Often  it  wouldn't 
do  more  than  churn  the  water,  and  wouldn't  even  do  that  some- 
times. The  water  was  taken  from  the  ponds  and  swamps,  with 
which  the  South  Side  abounded,  and  when  the  Hydraulic,  bely- 
ing its  name,  refused  to  draw,  the  men  of  course  had  to  carry 
the  water  in  buckets.  Oh,  I  tell  you  firemen's  work  was  no  joke 
in  those  days." 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  from  reliable  data,  the  next 
South  Side  volunteer  company  organized,  was  "  The  Hope," 
somewhere  about  the  year  1840.  It  may  have  been  organized 
earlier,  but  its  first  active  operations  on  record  are  in  that  year. 
In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  it  carried  240  members  on  the 
active  list,  but  the  average  membership  was  very  much  below 
that.  Among  the  early  captains  of  the  company  were  John 
Stinger,  George  Smith,  Joseph  Simms,  David  Cunningham,  and 
John  W.  Carle,  several  of  whom  are  still  living.  The  engine 
was  a  single  chamber  suction  machine,  built  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
for  some  time  in  use  in  Allegheny,  from  which  city  it  was  pur- 
chased. The  company  took  an  active  part  in  subduing  South 
Side  fires,  its  most  distinguished  service  being  in  1854,  when  over 
fifty  buildings  were  destroyed.  The  reason  for  the  spread  of  this- 
fire  beyond  control  is  worth  noting.  All  the  fire  companies  were 
out  that  day,  attending  the  funeral  of  David  Jewell,  captain  of 
the  "Neptune"  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  The  alarm  sounded 
while  the  cortege  was  in  the  old  Methodist  graveyard,  in  Miners- 
ville,  and  by  the  time  the  firemen  got  back  to  their  houses,  and 
made  the  run  to  the  fire,  the  flames  had  got  beyond  the  control 
of  the  resources  of  those  days.  There  was  a  strong  westerly  wind 
blowing,  and  the  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The  fire  origi- 
nated in  the  black  bottle  house  of  Johnson  k,  Co.,  now  McBeth's 
glass  house,  on  Sunday,  May  22,  at  3  P.   M.     It  burned  up- 
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Tenth  street  to  the  hill,  and  along  above  Carson  street.  The 
destruction  of  household  goods  and  personal  property  was  very 
extensive,  many  of  the  mill  and  glass-men  losing  everything. 
The  Hope  Engine  was  stationed  on  the  river  bank,  and  being  a 
auction  machine,  pumped  water  into  the  boxes  of  the  four  other 
engines,  which  were  playing  on  the  flames.  During  the  fire  the 
men  broke  into  the  saloon  of  Thomas  Shaffer,  Alderman  Shaffer's 
father,  and  consumed  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquor. 

The  Hope  was  a  very  large  engine  and  exceedingly  difficult  to 
handle,  and  its  principal  use,  as  in  the  above  instance,  was  sup- 
plying the  other  engines  with  water.  The  last  recorded  appear- 
-ance  of  the  Hope  in  public  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, in  1863.  The  glass-workers,  who  went  off  duty  at 
midnight,  were  the  first  to  hear  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
"vania,  and  as  news  loses  nothing  by  travel,  they  expected  to  see 
Lee,  Pickett,  Longstreet  and  J.  E.  B,  Stewart,  taking  up  posi- 
tions from  Mt.  Oliver  to  Duquesne  Heights,  and  commencing  to 
shell  the  city  with  the  first  blush  of  morning.  They  appreciated 
in  advance  the  difference  between  being  at  a  fire  and  under  fire, 
and  opening  up  the  Hope  engine-house,  ran  through  the  South 
Side  with  the  engine  and  hose  cart,  yelling  and  warning  the 
people  to  flee  from  the  rebel  wrath  to  come.  The  non-appear- 
ance of  Lee's  army  by  special  delivery  in  the  morning,  alone 
stopped  the  liowling  and  ringing  of  alarm  bells,  and  the  perform- 
ance ended  by  the  boys  running  the  Hope  Engine  into  the  river, 
where  it  remained  until  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham  had 
scraped  together  money  enough  to  have  it  pulled  out  and  returned 
to  the  engine-house.  Thence  it  never  again  issued  to  answer 
another  alarm.  The  engine-house  of  the  Hope  was  located  on 
Carson  street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  on  a 
site  now  occupied  by  a  clothing  store. 

The  Mechanic  Volunteer  Company  was  organized  in  1866, 
and  maintained  an  excellent  record  until  it  was,  four  years  later, 
merged  into  the  Paid  Department,  as  No.  11,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  Mechanic.  Among  its  Captains  were  James  Charl- 
ton, killed  at  a  fire,  James  Smith,  Alex.  Jones,  and  John 
Richardson,   who    are   still   living.     During  its  existence  as  a 
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volunteer  company  it  averaged  250  members  on  the  active  rolls. 
The  Company,  although  in  general  -well-behaved,  had  its  share 
of  the  jealousies,  and  the  belligerency  which  so  greatly  impaired 
the  usefulness  of  the  volunteers.  This  was  signally  shown  as 
late  as  1867,  when  a  fire,  starting  in  a  saloon,  destroyed  the 
store  of  Charles  Irwin,  on  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Carson 
streets,  and  several  other  buildings.  The  water-pipes  had  been 
laid,  but  no  fire-plugs  had  as  yet  been  set.  John  Robinson,  a 
well-knoAvn  and  stout  fireman,  went  to  Jones  &  Loughlin's  and 
procured  what  was  known  as  the  Lowry  patent  plug,  to  which 
four  hose  could  be  attached  at  the  same  time,  and  each  receive 
all  the  water  it  could  carry,  provided  the  water  supply  was  suffi- 
cient. The  rivalry  of  the  companies  was  then  at  its  highest 
pitch,  and  Robinson,  to  secure  a  monopoly  for  his  company  of 
the  water  supply,  and  get  the  sole  honor  of  extinguishing  the 
fire,  stood  over  the  plug  with  axe  upraised  and  swore  he  would 
kill  any  man  w^ho  should  attempt  to  attach  the  hose  of  any  other 
company  to  the  plug.     His  authority  was  not  disputed. 

One  very  cold  Saturday  night,  in  December,  1868,  a  number 
of  buildings  were  burned  at  the  head  of  Third  street.  At  this 
fire  Captain  James  Charlton,  of  the  Mechanics,  was  killed  by  a 
chimney  falling  upon  him.  The  building  had  fallen  in,  leaving 
the  chimney  standing,  and  as  the  Captain  stood  beside  it,  direct- 
ing the  men,  it  collapsed,  crushing  him  instantly  to  death.  One 
of  the  pleasant  social  characteristics  of  the  Mechanic  Volunteer 
Company,  was  that  whenever  any  citizen  of  Birmingham,  whether 
a  fireman  or  not,  got  married,  the  bridegroom  was  loaded  upon 
the  hose  reel  and  hauled  over  the  roughest  streets  possible,  until 
he  ordered  up  drinks  for  the  party  at  the  nearest  saloon.  This 
tax  upon  matrimony  was  exacted  until  the  Paid  Fire  Department 
came  into  existence. 

In  1865,  the  Walton  Volunteer  Company  was  organized,  but 
received  no  apparatus  until  the  following  year.  It  had  a  brief 
existence  as  a  volunteer  company,  and  entered  the  Paid  Depart- 
ment as  No.  12.  It  carried  about  200  members,  and  most  of 
its  Captains,  still  living,  are  prominent  in  South  Side  affairs. 
The  Company  was  always  a  popular  as  well  as  efficient  organi- 
zation. 
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The  Ormsbj  Hose  Company  was  organized  in  1870,  simply, 
as  its  name  indicates,  for  hose  service.  Its  first  and  only  Cap- 
tain was  Marcus  Donley,  the  present  Councilman  from  the 
Twenty-fourth  Ward,  who,  during  his  brief  but  excellent  career 
as  a  Hose  Captain  commanded  138  men.  The  hose-house  was 
situated  on  Carson  street,  between  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth 
•streets,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward. 

The  last  volunteer  company  organized  on  the  South  Side  was 
the  South  Pittsburgh  Hose  Company,  also  organized  in  1870, 
but  later  in  the  year  than  the  Ormsby.  Its  Captain  was  John 
Richardson,  and  the  Company  mustered  80  men,  all  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  been  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Its  house  was 
located  in  the  Thirtieth  Ward,  and  it  answered  all  fires  on  the 
South  Side.  The  Company  ceased  to  exist  in  1873,  when  the 
Paid  Department  was  extended  south  of  the  Monongahela. 

This  ends  the  list  of  well-known  volunteer  fire  organizations. 
To-day  Pittsburgh  possesses  one  of  the  best  organized  and  most 
efi"ective  Fire  Departments  in  the  country,  with  a  trained  body  of 
stalwart  men  working  in  unison.  No  fight  for  a  plug  stops  pro- 
ceedings, and  no  jealousy  of  other  companies  prompts  the  hose 
men  to  play  on  one  another,  while  the  fire  burns  merrily  on. 
And  yet  there  are  gray  beards  to  be  found  who  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  age  when  as  boys  they  tugged  at  the  ropes,  bathed 
themselves  in  perspiration  working  at  the  brakes,  or  in  later 
•days  joyfully  jumped  ahead  of  the  early  steam  engines,  for  the 
honor  of  dragging  the  wood  cart,  which  preceded  the  steamers  of 
those  days,  and  cleared  the  way  to  the  fire.  Good  men  and  true 
belonged  to  those  old  companies,  most  of  them  now  gone  where, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  fireman's  duty  is  unnecessary ;  men  who 
laid  down  their  lives  at  their  country's  call,  and  men  who  cer- 
tainly served  their  fellow  men  with  fidelity  and  without  remuner- 
ation. When  we  take  into  consideration  the  crudity  and  incom- 
pleteness of  the  apparatus  of  early  days  and  the  inflammable 
character  of  the  buildings  erected,  we  cannot  withhold  a  tribute 
from  the  men  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  worked 
for  the  public  good  with  no  reward  save  the  approval  of  their  own 
consciences,  and  the  ephemeral  plaudits  of  a  fickle  public.  All 
honor  to  the  memories  of  the  firemen  of  long  ago. 
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CHAPTER    VI, 

THE  PAID  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. — THE  PEOPLE  OF  PITTSBURGH  DE- 
CIDE UPON  A  CHANGE  OF  SYSTEM. — AMPLE  POWERS  GRANTED 
BY  THE  LEGISLATURE. — AN  ORDINANCE  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
COUNCILS. — OFFICERS  OF  THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT. — THE  FIRE- 
MEN TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  THE  POLICE, — THE  FIRST  BOARD 
OF  FIRE  COMMISSIONERS. — EQUIPMENT. — FALLING  OFF  IN 
FIRE  LOSSES. — A  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. — SALARIES  INCREASED  IN  RECOGNITION  OF 
SERVICES. — CITIZENS  VOLUNTEER  IN  THE  PLACE  OF  DISABLED 
HORSES. — THE  GENTLEMEN  WHO  GAVE  THEIR  ENERGIES  TO 
THE  FIRE  COMMISSION. — NOTEWORTHY  INVENTION  BY  AN 
EMPLOYE. — CHIEF  ENGINEER  HAMILL  PROSTRATED  ON  THE 
WAY  TO  A  FIRE. — THE  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL  OF  1877. — THE 
PAID  SYSTEM  COMPLETELY  VINDICATED  BY  THE  TRIAL  OF 
YEARS. 

"With  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  covering  an  area  of  22 
square  miles,  and  the  river  fronts  and  principal  streets  lined  with 
costly  manufacturing  and  business  structures,  the  thinking  peo- 
ple of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  decided,  in  the  latter  part  of  1869, 
that  the  time  had  come  when  proper  protection  against  fire  could 
only  be  obtained  through  the  organization  of  a  Fire  Department, 
whose  members  should  be  paid,  and  who  should  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  work  of  fighting  fires.  Legislative  sanction  for  such 
an  undertaking  was  necessary,  and  was  obtained  without  difficulty. 
The  State  Legislature  met  in  January,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  March  1870,  Governor  Geary  signed  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department." 

The  Act  was  not  long,  but  it  granted  ample  powers.  It  em- 
powered the  Councils  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  to  establish,  organ- 
ize and  control  a  Fire  Department  for  the  city,  and  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  thereof.     A  year  later  a  supplementary  enact- 
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ment  was  adopted,  declaring  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  inter- 
fere with,  obstruct  or  retard  any  of  the  officers  or  employes  of 
the  Department  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  giving 
the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Department,  in  going  to  or  at 
any  fire,  the  right  of  way  over  any  other  vehicle  excepting  those 
actually  carrying  the  United  States  mail. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  first  act  the  Councils 
began  the  consideration  of  an  ordinance  to  carry  its  provisions 
into  effisct.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1870,  this  measure  was 
adopted.  It  provided  that  the  Councils  should,  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose,  elect  nine  citizens,  residents  of  the 
city,  to  be  Fire  Commissioners.  These  Commissioners,  the  ordi- 
nance provided,  were  to  form  a  Fire  Department,  to  take  and 
have  control  and  management  of  all  officers,  men,  property, 
measures,  and  action  for  the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of 
fires  within  the  city.  Three  of  the  Commissioners  first  chosen 
were  to  serve  three  years,  three  were  to  serve  two  years,  and 
three  one  year.  Their  successors  were  to  serve  three  years.  The 
Commissioners,  it  was  stipulated,  should  receive  no  pay.  No 
member  of  the  Councils  was  eligible  to  the  office  of  Commissioner. 

Another  section  provided  that  all  property  in  possession  of  the 
volunteer  department  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Commissioners, 
"  and  the  said  department  shall  hereafter  have  sole  and  exclusive 
power  and  authority  to  extinguish  fires  in  said  city  of  Pittsburgh." 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  was  authorized  to  provide  supplies, 
horses,  tools,  implements  and  apparatus,  of  any  and  all  kinds,  to 
be  used  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  to  provide  suitable  locations 
for  the  same.  The  officers  of  the  Department,  according  to  this 
ordinance,  were  to  consist  of  a  Secretary,  Chief  and  Assistant 
Engineers,  eight  men  for  each  steamer,  four  men  for  each  hose 
company,  and  six  men  for  each  hook  and  ladder  company.  The 
salary  of  these  officers  were  fixed  as  follows:  Chief  Engineer, 
$1,200  per  year  ;  $810  per  year  to  the  Assistant  Engineer ; 
$840  to  each  foreman ;  $820  to  each  Engineer  of  steamers  ;  $750 
to  each  driver  of  steamers,  and  $720  to  each  of  the  other 
employees.  The  officers  and  employes  of  the  Fire  Department 
were  to  co-operate  Avith  the  police  force  of  the  city ;  that  they 
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should  be  sworn  in  like  manner  as  the  members  of  the  police 
force,  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  that  they  be  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Mayor,  as  members  of  the  police  force  are. 

The  groundwork  having  thus  been  provided,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen  as  the  first  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  : 
Henry  Hays,  R.  W.  Mackey,  Robert  Finney,  John  J.  Torley, 
W.  M.  McKelvey,  M.  K.  Morehead,  John  H.  Stewart,  John  H. 
Mcllroy,  and  Thomas  Reese.  Mr.  Reese  died  a  few  months 
later.  The  Board  organized  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  May  5,  1870.  Mr.  Hays  was  chosen  President  and 
W.  B.  Neeper,  Secretary.  John  H.  McElroy  was  elected  Chief 
Engineer,  William  J.  White,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  and  S. 
T.  Paisley,  Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph.  R. 
C.  Elliott  served  as  clerk  to  the  board  until  July  27,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  William  J.  Diehl.  The  members  of  the  Board 
were  representative  citizens  and  business  men.  They  worked  so 
energetically  that  by  January  1,  1871,  with  the  property  and 
appurtenances  of  the  old  volunteer  department,  they  had  organ- 
ized what  was  considered  an  effective  fire  department.  In  this 
work,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  employes  the  sum 
of  $66,555.77  was  expended.  The  equipment  consisted  of  six 
steam  fire  engines  (three  second  class  double-plunger  engines  and 
three  second  class  "harp"  tank  single  engines)  with  hose 
companies  ;  two  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  ladders  of  305  feet,  with  poles,  hooks,  etc.;  one  hose  company, 
situated  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  with  company ;  one  hose 
company  situated  near  Soho  Run,  without  paid  company  ;  one 
steam  fire  engine  and  hose  carriage,  in  use  as  a  substitute;  one 
steam  fire  engine  not  in  use,  being  too  heavy,  and  twenty-four 
horses.  The  employes  of  all  grades  numbered  sixty-nine.  The 
Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  which  was  also  used  for  police  purposes, 
consisted  of  sixty-five  miles  of  wire,  and  ninety-seven  signal 
boxes.     The  fire  plugs  numbered  410. 

The  gross  fire  losses  for  the  year  aggregated  $751,465;  but. 
all  connected  with  the  Department  predicted  that,  unless  extra- 
ordinary fires  occurred,  the  high  water-mark  in  the  matter  of 
losses   had   been   reached.     Chief    Engineer   McElroy   boasted 
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*'  that  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department  can,  and  does,  put  -water 
upon  a  fire  after  the  receipt  of  an  alarm  as  soon,  if  not  sooner, 
than  any  other  fire  department  in  the  United  States."  There  is 
no  record  that  the  claim  was  successfully  disputed. 

When  the  Board  of  Commissioners  made  their  report  to  the 
Councils  for  the  first  year,  they  ventured  the  assertion  that  the 
original  outlay  was  larger  than  would  be  required  for  succeeding 
years.  They  did  not  take  into  account  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city.  It  was  found  necessary,  before  January  1,  1872,  to  con- 
tract for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  another  engine-house,  to 
be  located  in  the  "Hill  District,"  now  the  Eleventh  Ward,  and 
that  portion  of  the  city  which  is  now  the  Seventeenth  Ward, 
loudly  clamored  for  protection.  The  result  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  Department,  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  reaching  $88,252.82.  This  was  compensated 
for  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  fire  losses,  which  amounted 
to  $164,534.80,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the  loss  of  the  previous 
year.  That  this  falling  off  was  due  more  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  employes  of  the  Department  than  to  good  luck, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  many  fires  occurred 
which  threatened  to  become  very  destructive,  but  at  none  did  all 
the  apparatus  go  into  service.  In  only  two  cases  did  the  fire 
extend  beyond  the  building  in  which  it  originated,  and  then  the 
loss  was  slight.  , 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment. Andrew  J.  Cupples  became  Chief  Engineer,  Thomas 
Little,  Jr.,  Secretary,  and  Samuel  L.  Fullwood,  Superintendent 
of  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph.  Of  the  persons  who  manned  the 
engines  at  this  time  the  Chief  Engineer  wrote:  "These  men,  for 
moral  conduct  and  physical  strength  to  perform  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  their  respective  positions,  will  compare  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  community.  *  *  *  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  only  he  who  is  actuated  by  such  a  high  sense  of 
honor  as  to  cause  him  to  perform  well  and  faithfully  his  duty  in 
whatever  situation  in  life  he  may  be  placed,  is  capable  of  per- 
forming the  arduous  duties  of  the  fireman,  to  take  the  risk  of  both 
life  and  health  which  so  often  falls  to  his  lot.     Many  such  men, 
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I  am  proud  to  say,  you  have  in  this  Department."  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  services  the  Councils  on  May  29,  1871,  incrersed 
the  salary  of  the  Chief  Engineer  to  $1,500  per  annum,  and  the 
•compensation  of  other  officers  and  firemen  in  proportion. 

At  the  election  in  1872  Alex.  Pitcairn  and  William  Walton 
were  chosen  members  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  in 
place  of  Robert  Finney  and  William  McKelvey.  John  H.  Stewart 
was  re-elected.  William  J.  White  was  promoted  to  be  Chief 
^Engineer,  and  John  Hamill  appointed  Assistant  Chief  Engineer. 
During  this  year  the  boroughs  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Monon- 
^ahela  river  were  annexed  to  the  city,  increasing  by  nine  square 
miles  the  territory  to  be  protected.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
•swell  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  to  $104,651.  There 
was  no  complaint  at  this,  however,  as  the  fire  loss  had  shrunk  to 
$146,482.  One-half  this  loss  was  caused  by  one  fire,  of  which 
the  Department  was  not  notified  until  the  flames  had  gained 
great  headway.  This  record  was  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  epidemic  of  great  fires 
•during  this  year.  All  the  large  cities  of  the  country  suffered 
severely,  and  the  loss  of  Pittsburgh  was  less  than  that  of  any 
•other  important  city.  The  experience  of  the  year  proved  that 
the  spirit  among  the  citizens  which  made  the  Volunteer  Depart- 
ment a  success  in  its  day  was  not  extinct.  From  the  7th  of 
November  to  the  close  of  the  month  all  the  horses  of  the  De- 
partment were  disabled  by  the  horse  disease  then  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  During  the  time  the  horses  were  out  of 
•service  the  engines  were  called  out  oftener  than  during  the  pre- 
vious two  months.  They  were  dragged  on  every  occasion  by 
•citizensj  and  there  was  never  a  scarcity  of  volunteers, 

Henry  Hays,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners  since  its  organization,  retired  from  membership, 
as  did  Mr.  M.  K.  Moorhead.  R.  W.  Mackey  was  re-elected  and 
-Jenkin  Jones  and  James  A.  Chambers  were  also  chosen  members. 
George  W.  Wilson  was  chosen  President  of  the  Board,  and  Frank 
P.  Case,  Secretary.  The  large  extension  made  necessary  by  the 
annexation  of  outlying  districts  swelled  the  expenditures  during 
this  year  to  $232,255.59.     But  the  force  was  increased  to  112 
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men ;  the  apparatus  included  ten  steam  engines  in  active  use,  and 
two  in  reserve,  with  everything  else  necessary  for  the  complete 
equipment  of  the  Department ;  the  number  of  fire  plugs  had 
been  increased  to  663,  and  the  number  of  signal  boxes  to  182. 
Reviewing  this,  President  Wilson  said  :  "  It  is  believed  that  the- 
Pittsburgh  Fire  Department  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
furnished,  and  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted,  in  the  country. 
Certainly  its  success  cannot  be  denied.  With  27  square  miles, 
of  area  to  cover,  and  water  facilities  wanting  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  territory,  our  losses  during  the  past  year  have 
been  far  less,  proportionately,  than  in  any  city  in  the  Union." 
Chief  Engineer  White,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  :  "  Having  a 
notification  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  I  claim  that  the 
Department  will  prove  efficient  in  preventing  conflagrations  or 
disastrous  fires." 

Before  the  close  of  1874  Robert  W.  Mackey,  William  Walton 
and  John  H.  Stewart  retired  from  the  Board  of  Fire  Commis- 
sioners. The  terms  of  George  W.  Wilson,  John  J.  Torley  and 
John  H.  Mcllroy  expired  during  that  year.  They  were  re-elected, 
and  John  Larimer,  Thomas  A.  Pender  and  William  B.  Hay& 
were  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Mr.  Wilson  was  continued 
as  President.  The  expenditures  of  the  Department  were 
$70,386.77  less  than  the  preceding  year,  but  the  losses  by  fire 
showed  an  increase  of  $47,000,  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
water  supply. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  was  the  invention  by 
an  employ^  of  the  department,  Joseph  Busha,  Engineer  of  En- 
gine Company  No.  4.  It  consisted  of  a  simple  device  by  which 
a  slate  is  connected  with  the  gongs  in  the  engine-houses  and  the 
alarm  thereon  recorded ;  this  precludes  the  possibility  of  error 
in  counting  the  alarm,  and  allows  all  members  of  the  company 
to  aid  in  the  preparations  for  answering  alarms.  The  importance 
of  the  invention  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  it  has 
been  adopted  in  every  city  in  the  country. 

The  year  1875  was  the  most  trying  since  the  organization  of 
the  department.     There  were  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
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Board,  but  William  J.  White  was  succeeded  as  Chief  Engineer 
"by  John  J.  Hamill,  and  Samuel  N.  Evans  was  made  Assistant 
Chief  Engineer.  There  were  195  alarms  of  fire  during  this 
year  and  the  gross  loss  was  $368,351.  The  strain  was  so  severe 
that  on  the  thirteenth  of  July  Chief  Engineer  Hammill,  while 
on  his  way  to  a  fire,  was  prostrated  by  over-exertion  and  anxiety, 
and  never  recovered  fully.  His  place,  during  the  balance  of  the 
year,  was  filled  by  John  H.  Mcllroy,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  board,  and  who  served  without  pay.  At  the 
■election  in  1876  William  B.  Hays  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  William  N.  Erwin  and  William  Coates  were  chosen  to 
succeed  Jenkin  Jones  and  James  A.  Chambers.  William  J. 
White  was  again  chosen  Chief  Engineer.  The  number  of  fires 
was  the  highest  on  record  up  to  that  time,  but  the  gross  loss 
was  less  than  the  average  of  the  six  previous  years.  By  the  close 
of  the  year  the  property  of  the  department  had  increased  to  the 
value  of  $422,206  ;  the  force  of  the  department  was  126  men, 
and  the  apparatus  consisted  of  12  engines,  five  hook  and  ladder 
trucks,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  everything  else  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  a  first-class  Fire  Department  for  a  populous 
and  progressive  city.  The  growth  of  the  Paid  Fire  Department 
has  been  described  with  some  minuteness  because  when  established 
it  was  an  experiment.  That  it  was  in  good  hands,  and  that  it 
was  successfully  carried  out  was  abundantly  demonstrated  during 
the  year  1877,  when  the  city  for  several  days  was  controlled  by 
rioters.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Depart- 
inent  worked  day  and  night  through  that  terrible  period,  fighting 
one  fire  after  another,  and  often  being  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  assaults  of  the  mob.  It  was  beyond  human 
ability  to  prevent  heavy  loss,  but  the  display  of  courage  and 
discipline  in  this  ordeal  won  for  the  members  of  the  department 
the  admiration  of  all  citizens.  After  the  storm  had  passed  none 
•could  be  found  to  suggest  any  better  system  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  from  fire  than  that  which  had  been  organized 
iN'ith  the  consent  of  barely  a  majority  of  the  community  a  few 
years  before. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

SUCCEEDING  ENGINEERS. — CHANGES  IN  THE  BOARD  OP  FIRE 
COMMISSIONERS. — EVERY  YEAR  ADDING  TO  THE  STRENGTH 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. — CONDITION  WHEN  TURNED  OVER  TO 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIO  SAFETY. — ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
A   PLAN   OF    INSURANCE. — SUGGESTED    BY   THE   KILLING   OF   A 

FIREMAN     "WHILE     ON     DUTY. — CONDITION     OF     THE     FUND. 

COMMISSIONER  MAGEE'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY. — DESERVED  COMMENDATION 
OF  THE  FIREMEN. — A  GLANCE  AT  THE  LIST  OF  FMIE  COM- 
MISSIONERS.— REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH.— THE     CHIEF     ENGINEERS. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Department  in  the  succeeding  years^ 
until  1888,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  created  by  Act  of  Assembly  in  1887,  comparatively  little- 
need  be  said. 

Samuel  N.  Evans  was  elected  Chief  Engineer  in  May,  1877, 
and  John  Steel  Assistant  Engineer.  In  1886  William  Cartes 
and  James  Stewart  were  chosen  Second  and  Third  Assistant 
Engineers  respectively.  All  have  continued  in  office  and  now 
direct  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  John  Hamill,  who  was  Chief  Engineer  for  a  few 
months  and  was  prostrated  by  the  arduous  duties  that  fell  to  his- 
lot,  recovered  sufficiently  to  perform  the  duties  of  store-keeper,. 
and  still  serves  the  Department  in  that  capacity.  George  B.  Mc- 
Lain  succeeded  Samuel  L.  Fullwood  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  in  1879.  He  iu  turn  was  succeeded  in 
1883  by  Morris  W.  Mead,  who  remains  in  charge  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Bureau  of  Electricity  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safetv. 
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Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners 
■were  more  frequent  and  numerous.  As  the  department  grew, 
the  office  of  Fire  Commissioner  was  considered  not  only  honor- 
able, but  valuable  also  as  a  means  of  political  influence.  In 
consequence  the  vacancies  occurring  each  year  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  and,  as  a  rule,  were  awarded  only  to  those  who  had 
proven  themselves  the  best  Generals  in  sharp  political  skirmishes. 
It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  the 
subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  department,  and  of  the  city, 
to  the  ambition  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commis- 
sioners. To  the  credit  of  the  gentlemen  who,  at  different  times, 
composed  this  beard  it  can  be  said  that  such  was  not  the  result. 
On  the  contrary,  each  year  added  to  the  strength  of  the  depart- 
ment in  every  respect.  When  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  it  Avas  shown  that  of  the  69  original  em- 
ployes, 17  remained.  The  6  engine  companies,  1  hose  company 
and  2  hook  and  ladder  companies,  which  constituted  the  original 
equipments,  had  been  increased  to  16  engine  companies,  1  hose 
<)ompany,  and  4  hook  and  ladder  companies,  with  525  miles  of 
wire,  234  fire  signal  boxes,  144  police  signal  boxes,  and  300  tele- 
phones, the  whole  manned  by  173  men  under  the  command  of 
Superintendent  Evans  and  12  men  directed  by  Superintendent 
Mead.  The  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  year  1887 
were  $218,000.  The  pay  of  the  employes  of  the  department  had 
been  twice  increased,  so  that  the  compensation  attracted  good 
men. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Com- 
missioners, during  the  existence  of  that  body,  was  the  establish- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  the  Councils,  of  a  plan  of  insurance, 
known  as  the  Firemens'  Disability  Fund,  which  went  into  effect 
May,  1886.  The  desirability  of  such  a  fund  was  impressed  upon 
the  public  by  the  killing,  while  on  duty  at  a  fire  in  1885,  of 
Nelson  Woods,  Foreman  of  Engine  Company  No.  7,  and  the 
serious  injury  of  several  firemen.  The  City  Councils  made  a 
special  appropriation  of  $30  per  year  for  each  member  of  the 
department,  the  whole  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
§1,000  to  a  fireman  permanently  disabled,  or  to  the  heirs  of  a 
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fireman  killed  while  in  discharge  of  duty,  and  ^15  per  week  to 
those  injured  while  on  duty,  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  at  the  close  of  each  year.  At  the 
close  of  1887  all  benefits  accruing  to  firemen  under  this  plan 
had  been  paid,  and  a  surplus  of  $5,488  remained.  This  sum 
has  more  than  doubled  since,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  surplus 
will,  in  a  few  years,  accumulate  until  it  reaches  a  sum  that  will 
justify  the  Councils  in  using  it  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  pen- 
sion firemen  who  become  old  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  the 
city. 

The  effect  of  the  above  and  other  humane  provisions  for  the 
members  of  the  several  Engine  Companies  was  to  encourage  them 
to  do  their  best  under  all  circumstances.  So  well  did  they  suc- 
ceed in  this  that  the  final  official  act  of  C.  L.  Magee,  the  last 
President  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  was  to  commend 
them  to  the  Chief  of  the  new  Department  of  Public  Safety  in 
words  that  were  approved  by  the  whole  community.  Mr.  Magee 
said : 

"  To  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  I  wish  to 
say  that,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  I  re- 
linquish my  duties  with  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment over  which  you  will  have  control  is  unexcelled  in  its  equip- 
ment and  in  the  character  and  discipline  of  its  men.  The 
superiors  of  the  firemen  of  Pittsburgh  in  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment, in  knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  desire  and  ability  to 
perform  them  faithfully,  do  not  exist  anywhere.  In  no  other 
city  where  the  same  conditions  exist  are  stubborn  fires  so  gener- 
ally confined  to  the  places  in  which  they  originate  ;  and  in  no 
other  city  is  more  intelligent  service  rendered.  If  proof  of  this 
is  wanted  it  can  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  insur- 
ance prevailing  in  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities.  Intimate  ac- 
quaintance, in  my  official  capacity,  with  the  firemen  of  Pitts- 
burgh, enables  me  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
I  assure  you  faithful  service  from  them,  and  bespeak  on  your 
part  the  consideration  toward  the  firemen  that  I  know  your  in- 
clination will  dictate.  I  surrender,  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  the  control  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
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ment  to  you  with  the  conviction  that  neither  the  interests  of  its 
members,  nor  those  of  the  city,  will  suffer  in  your  hands,  and 
that  the  Fire  Department  of  Pittsburgh  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  city  to  which  all  the  people  will  point 
with  pride." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  high  standard  of  excellence  attained 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department  was  due  more  to  the  enthu- 
siasm resulting  from  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  concerned 
than  to  any  other  cause.  From  the  date  of  the  organization  of 
the  Paid  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  to  the 
present  time  the  constant  aim  of  the  officers  has  been  to  secure, 
without  lavish  expenditure,  adequate  protection  against  fire  for 
the  property  pf  citizens,  and  the  brave  fellows  who  manned  the 
engines  bent  all  their  energies  to  do  their  full  share  in  this 
direction.  It  was  this  spirit  which  induced  Commissioner 
Mcllroy  to  take  enough  time  from  his  business  to  perform,  with- 
out pay,  the  duties  of  Chief  Engineer,  when  John  Hamill  was 
prostrated.  The  same  devotion  led  Foreman  Nelson  Woods  into 
a  death  trap  and  gave  many  others  scars  that  will  be  carried  to 
their  graves. 

A  glance  at  the  names  of  the  men  who  served  as  Fire  Com- 
missioners, which  are  appended,  indicates  another  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  Department.  Some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  city 
gave  their  energies  to  its  service.  Henry  Hays,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  was  a  member  of  the  Volunteer  Department 
and  a  successful  merchant.  George  W.  Wilson,  the  second  Presi- 
dent, was  a  leading  wholesale  grocer.  Robert  W.  Mackey,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  remarkable  financiers  and  politi- 
cal leaders  in  the  history  of  the  State.  John  J.  Torley  was  an 
extensive  manufacturer,  and  deservedly  popular.  lie  was  killed 
in  a  collision  at  the  Twenty-eighth  street  crossing  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  October,  1880,  renowned  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, fidelity  and  genuine,  charity.  M.  K.  Moorhead  was  and 
still  is,  a  captain  of  Pittsburgh  industry.  John  H.  Mcllroy,  is 
a  well-known  business  man,  and  was  a  capable  and  enthusiastic 
volunteer  fireman.  Jenkin  Jones  and  James  A.  Chambers,  who 
served  from  1878  to  1876,  have  made  fortunes  in  the  glass  trade 
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in  which  our  city  is  famous  as  a  pioneer,  and  have  always  been 
noted  as  public-spirited  citizens.  Alex.  Pitcairn  is  the  express- 
man whose  name  for  years  has  been  familiar  to  travellers.  John 
Larimer,  William  N.  Erwin  and  William  Coates,  came  to  the 
Board  from  the  iron  industries  which  have  given  the  world  some 
of  its  most  famous  names.  William  B.  Hays  lost  a  fortune  in 
business  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  unless  goodness  of  heart  i& 
a  fault.  He  was  elected  City  Assessor,  tried  business  again,  and 
found  another  competency  in  oil.  Dr.  A.  JE.  McCandless,  with 
a  lucrative  medical  practice,  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  and 
through  generalship  that  won  the  admiration  even  of  his  oppo- 
nents, won  the  honors  to  which  every  honorable  man  has  the 
right  to  aspire.  William  Elinn,  has  proved,  in  the  acquisition  of 
well-earned  wealth,  his  title  to  be  counted  among  the  representa- 
tive men  of  our  city.  C.  L.  Magee  has  a  national  reputation 
as  a  sagacious  political  chieftain,  while  his  large  fortune  is  evi- 
dence of  his  equal  ability  for  leadership  in  business  aflfairs.  His 
connection  with  the  Fire  Department  extended  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and,  when  other  claims  were  most  pressing  he  could  always 
find  time  to  devote  to  its  interests.  The  admirable  discipline  of  the 
Department  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Magee.  Benja- 
min Darlington,  who  for  seven  years  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Fire  Commissioners,  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  with  eminently 
practical  ideas,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  good  work 
that  has  been  done.  John  A.  Musgrave,  W.  P.  Hansel,  John 
Bradley,  David  Aiken,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Nisbett,  P.  A.  Blackmore, 
George  P.  Oliver  and  Eli  G.  Normicutt,  brought  youthful  energy 
and  ambition  to  the  service,  and  made  both  count  with  an  effect 
to  be  remembered. 

While  these  gentlemen  deserve  the  credit  for  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  an  important  branch  of  the  City  Government 
the  interest  of  the  public  centered  to  a  large  extent,  and  always 
with  the  men  who  drive  over  the  streets  at  break-neck  speed, 
immediately  after  an  alarm  of  fire  has  been  sounded,  whose  words- 
of  command  ring  out  sharp  and  clear  above  the  clatter  of  the 
fire-engines,  the  roar  of  flames  and  the  rushing  of  water — the 
Chief  Engineers.     Their  position  viewed  from  every  standpoint 
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save  that  occupied  by  themselves  is  invested  with  something 
of  that  sentiment  that  follows  the  soldier  to  the  field  of  war. 
In  the  hour  of  peril  admiration  is  mingled  with  sympathy,  and 
the  man  is  forgotten  in  the  hero.  The  Chief  Engineers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Fire  Department  have  all  been  ideal  firemen ;  always 
ready  to  lead,  whether  the  danger  be  great  or  small,  and,  con- 
sequently, never  lacking  followers  who  would  go  with  them,  or 
by  their  orders,  literally  through  fire. 

John  H.  McElroy,  the  first  Chief  Engineer,  was  trained  to  the 
duties  of  a  fireman  in  the  old  Niagara  Company,  of  the  Volunteer 
Department.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Paid  Fire 
Department  Mr.  McElroy  held  a  responsible  position  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Gas  Company,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  Engineer 
only  temporarily.  During  his  short  administration  Mr.  McElroy 
displayed  the  rare  judgment  as  an  organizer  that  has  since  led 
to  his  promotion  to  the  head  of  the  Gas  Company,  on  which 
Pittsburghers  have  been  chiefly  dependent  for  light.  He  har- 
monized the  diverse  interests  of  the  Volunteers  who  had  been 
induced  to  enter  the  Paid  Department,  and  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  lay  the  solid  foundation  on  which  the  splendid  super- 
structure has  been  raised.  At  other  times  a  staid  and  dignified 
gentleman,  when  called  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  engine 
companies  at  a  fire  Mr.  McElroy  was  all  activity  and  enthusiasm'. 
He  performed  wonders  with  the  force  at  his  disposal. 

Andrew  J.  Cupples,  who  succeeded  Mr.  McElroy  as  Chief 
Engineer,  was  a  born  fireman.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Niagara  volunteer  company,  and  was  always  one 
of  the  first  to  man  the  machine  when  occasion  required.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Paid  Department,  a 
member  of  Engine  Company  No.  6,  and  earned  his  promotion. 
His  election  was  gratifying  to  every  man  in  the  service.  It  was 
proof  positive  that  merit  was  to  be  recognized,  and  that  in  filling 
the  responsible  positions  competency  would  be  the  first  consider- 
ation. Mr.  Cupples  was  a  practical  fireman,  as  his  excellent 
service  proved.  He  was  successful  in  fighting  fires,  but  found 
the  details  of  administration  burdensome.  The  rules  at  that 
date,  as  at  present,  required  the  Chief  Engineer  to  visit  all  thft 
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engine-houses  daily,  to  enforce  discipline  and  take  cognizance  of 
all  complaints.  Mr.  Cupples  found  it  difficult  to  forget  the  days 
^vlien  he  was  "one  of  the  boys,"  and  gladly  retired  to  his  old 
place  in  an  engine-house,  when  opportunity  offered.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  employees  of  the  Department  ever 
since  and  is  at  present  the  stoker  of  Engine  Company  No.  14. 
He  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  service  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

William  J.  White,  the  third  Chief  Engineer,  is  a  familiar 
figure  to  Pittsburghers.  He  is  a  native  of  the  city,  and  long 
hefore  the  idea  of  organizing  the  present  Fire  Department  was 
seriously  considered,  was  a  member  of  the  Eagle  volunteer  com- 
pany. He  Avas  the  giant  of  the  Volunteer  Department,  standing 
considerably  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  endowed  with  a 
mao-nificent  physique.  When  appointed  Chief  he  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  popular,  on  account  of  his  good 
record  in  the  Volunteer  and  Paid  Departments.  Under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  White  many  improvements  that  tended  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  service  were  introduced,  and  the 
addition  of  new  engine-houses  and  apparatus  almost  doubled  the 
extent  of  the  system.  The  circumstances  connected  with  his 
administration,  which  he  indicates  with  greatest  satisfaction,  is 
the  fact,  elsewhere  noted,  that  in  the  year  when  great  fires  were 
prevalent  all  over  the  country  Pittsburgh  suffered  so  much  less 
than  other  prominent  cities. 

Chief  White  in  action  at  a  fire  was  worth  going  miles  to  see. 
No  height  was  too  lolty  for  him  to  ascend,  if  a  point  of  vantage 
was  to  be  gained,  and  no  position  was  too  near  danger,  if  there 
was  a  chance  that  from  it  a  fire  might  be  fought  successfully. 
Examples  of  intrepidity  are  nowhere  more  contagious  than  at  a 
fire,  where  life  and  property  are  imperilled ;  and  the  dash  and 
daring  of  the  Pittsburgh  firemen,  with  White  in  the  lead,  was  a 
spectacle  to  be  viewed  with  interest  and  with  pride. 

There  was  every  reason  to  expect  great  things  from  John 
Hamill,  who  succeeded  Mr.  White  as  Chief  Engineer.  He  was, 
it  might  be  said,  bred  to  the  work  of  fighting  fire.  He  had  won 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Duquesne  Engine  Company,  in 
the  Volunteer  Department,  and  was  one  of  the  stand-bys  of  the 
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paid  department  from  the  date  of  its  organization.  In  action  no 
man  was  more  energetic,  and  none  ever  surpassed  him  in 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  successful  management.  When  he 
was  prostrated  on  his  way  to  a  fire,  a  few  months  after  he  became 
Chief  Engineer,  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  community;  this 
was  deepened  when  it  became  known,  some  months  later,  that 
Mr.  Hamill  would  never  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  Chief 
Engineer  again.  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commis- 
sioners in  making  him  store-keeper  for  the  Department  was  gen- 
erally approved,  and  he  has  continued  in  that  position  ever  since. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

CHIEF  ENGINEER  SAMUEL  N.  EVANS. — A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  EARLY 
LIFE. — SERVICE  AS  A  VOLUNTEER  FIREMAN. — AMONG  THE 
FIRST  TO  ANSWER  THE  SUMMONS  OF  DUTY. — HE  ACCEPTS  A 
PLACE  IN  THE  PAID  DEPARTMENT. — ELECTED  CHIEF  IN  MAY, 
1877. — IN  COMMAND  DURING  THE  RAILWAY  RIOTS. — THE 
CITY  SAVED  BY  THE  FIREMEN. — CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHIEF 
EVANS. — HE  LEADS,  NOT  FOLLOWS,  TO  DANGER. — STRICT  DIS- 
CIPLINE AND  A  KIND  HEART. — FIRST  ASSISTANT  JOHN 
STEEL. — HE   RAN   WITH  THE   MACHINE. — SIGNAL   INSTANCE  OF 

DEVOTION   TO   DUTY. SECOND   ASSISTANT  WILLIAM    COATES. 

THIRD  ASSISTANT  JAMES  STEWART. — THE  FIRE  ALARM  TELE- 
GRAPH.—  ITS  SUPERINTENDENTS.  —  SECRETARY  FRANK  P. 
CASE. — THE  BOARD  OF  FIRE  COMMISSIONERS,  IN  ORDER  OF 
YEARS. 

A  MORE  fearless  man  never  fought  fire  or  anything  else,  than 
Samuel  N.  Evans,  who  succeeded  W.  J.  White  as  Chief  Engineer, 
and  has  been  in  command  ever  since,  his  present  title,  under  the 
City  Charter  which  went  into  effect  Februaiy  1,  1888,  being 
Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire.  Chief  Evans  (he  will 
never  be  known  by  any  other  title  to  the  great  majority  r'' Pitts- 
burghers)  claims  with  almost  entire  truth  that  he  is  a  native  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  accuracy  of  history  compels  the  statement, 
however,  that  he  was  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  at  a  time  nearer 
to  sixty  than  fifty  years  ago.  But  he  was  brought  to  Pittsburgh 
when  but  two  months  old,  and  his  recollections  of  Steubenville 
are  too  rudimentary  for  any  extended  record  in  these  pages. 
His  boyhood  and  youth  were  like  those  of  thousands  of  other 
youngsters.  He  had  enough  hard  knocks  to  make  a  man  of  him, 
and  not  enough  to  sour  his  disposition.  In  his  early  manhood 
the  river  interests  of  Pittsburgh  saw  their  best  days,  and  Mr. 
Evans,  being  energetic,  found  lucrative  employment  as  an  agent 
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for  steamboats.     In  1852,  for  recreation  and  because  it  was  the 
fashion,  he  joined  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  as  a  member 
of  the  Vigilant  Company.     His  executive  ability  had  already  be- 
come well-known,  and  he  was  immediately  made  Assistant  Engi- 
neer of  the  Vigilant.     He  accepted  the  office,  and  made  a  record 
US  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Volunteers.     His  business  en- 
gagements were  such  that  he  was  master  of  his  own  time  and  he 
was  always  one  of  the  first  to  turn  out  when  occasion  required, 
and  danger  summoned  to  duty.     When  the  paid  Fire  Department 
was  organized  there  was  a  strong  movement  to  make  Mr.  Evans 
the  Chief  Engineer,  but  the  salary  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
him  in  giving  up  his  other  pursuits.     Two  years  later  Mr.  Evans 
entered  the  paid  Department  as  Foreman  of  Engine  Company 
No.  2.     After  a  short  service  in  this  capacity  he  left  the  Depart- 
ment.    A  year  elapsed,  and  he  found  the  love  for  the  life  of  a 
fireman  so  strongly  developed  that  he  returned  to  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  2,  this  time  as  engineer,  with  the  intention  of  wearing 
'  the  uniform  the  remainder  of  his  life.     Six  months  later  he  was 
made  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department,  and  in  May, 
1877,  was  elected  Chief  Engineer. 

The  first  three  months  of  Mr.  Evans'  experience  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  were  such  as  to  try  the  soul  of  any  man.     Dis- 
cipline in  the  various  companies  had  grown  somewhat  lax,  and 
while  the  new  Chief  Engineer  was  in  the  midst  of  the  work  of 
reforming  this  laxity  the  Railroad  Riots,   with  their  attendant 
horrors,  burst  upon  our  citizens.     Chief  Evans,  and  the  men 
under  him,  passed  through  this  terrible  ordeal  with  an  efficiency, 
devotion  and  heroism  never  equalled  in  this  country,  for  no  such 
other  occasion,  of  mingled  riot,  slaughter  and  incendiarism  has 
ever  arisen  in  an  American  city.     Even  in  the  New  York  draft 
riots  the  incendiary  feature  was  not  prominent,  as  in  Pittsburgh. 
Chief  Evans  and  his  men  won  and  received  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  city  they  did  so  much  to  save  from  destruction,  and  both 
Chief  and  firemen  have  well  maintained  their  reputation  since. 
While  every  year  higher  buildings  have  been  erected  in  our  city, 
and  the  fighting  of  fire  has  become  more  difficult,  no  fire  has 
been  allowe°d  to  extend  beyond  the  street  in  which  it  originated. 
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and  the  flames  have  never  crossed  from  one  side  of  a  street-to  the 
other. 

Since  1884  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  city  has  been  natural  gas. 
An  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  unknown  quantity  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  fires,  but,  thanks  to  the  promptitude 
and  thorough  preparation  of  the  Fire  Department,  no  wide-spread 
disaster  has  resulted  from  such  conflagrations.  The  success  that 
has  attended  the  labors  of  Chief  Evans  cannot  be  attributed  to 
good  luck.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  careful  management, 
ripened  experience  and  sleepless  vigilance.  Courage  and  dis- 
cretion are  imprinted  on  the  face  of  Chief  Evans.  He  is  com- 
pact in  figure,  with  bright  eyes,  regular  features,  and  an  expression 
at  once  kindly  and  firm.  He  drives  one  of  the  fastest  horses  in 
the  city,  and  is  rarely  much  behind  the  first  engine  company  at 
a  fire.  He  is  always  among  the  first  to  perceive  where  the  danger 
is  imminent,  and  to  discern  the  steps  necessary  to  avert  it.  Often 
has  he  been  injured  by  falling  debris,  or  knocked  senseless  by 
toppling  walls,  but  injuries  never  drove  him  from  the  front  of 
peril,  or  prevented  him  from  resuming  command  the  moment  that 
he  was  himself  again.  Like  the  true  leader  that  he  is,  he  has 
never  urged  others  to  incur  a  risk  he  was  not  willing  himself  to 
confront,  and  that  is  why  the  men  believe  in  him,  and  obey  his 
commands,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  alone,  but  of  attachment. 
Chief  Evans  enforces  strict  discipline;  he  has  no  indulgence  for 
any  evasion  or  neglect  of  duty,  and  he  expects  and  looks  for  that 
same  earnestness  in  others  which  is  a  second  nature  in  himself. 
But  while  not  tolerating  any  laxity,  and  exacting  a  rigid  account- 
ing from  all  his  subordinates,  he  is  not  lacking  in  kindness  of 
heart,  a  fact  which  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Edward  de  Lassus,  chief  clerk  of  the  Eire  Bureau,  was 
born  in  New  Orleans  in  1864,  and  is  descended  from  the  early 
settlers  of  Louisiana.  His  paternal  great-grandfather  was  the 
last  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  dominion, 
and  his  grandfather  was  City  Treasurer  of  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
de  Lassus  was  educated  in  the  Louisiana  State  University.  He 
came  to  Pittsburgh  in  1886.     After  a  brief  service  in  the  Tax 
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Oflfice,  he  was  appointed  by  Chief  J.  0.  Brown  to  the  chief  clerk- 
ship of  the  Fire  Bureau,  where  his  duty  is  to  keep  the  books, 
records  and  reports,  and  perform  the  various  clerical  tasks  apper- 
taining to  that  important  branch  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  In  this  responsible  place  Mr.  de  Lassus  has  given  as 
excellent  satisfaction  as  did  his  orreat-grandfather,  when  he  ruled 
the  vast  territory  now  divided  into  flourishing  States. 

John  Steel,  First  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh March  13,  1836.  He  entered  the  Niagara  Volunteer 
Company  in  1854,  and  did  good  service  at  many  a  memorable 
fire  in  the  old  volunteer  days.  In  1858  Mr.  Steel  was  elected 
Captain  of  the  Niagara,  and  served  one  year  in  that  capacity. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  summoned  the  North  to  arms  for  the 
Union,  young  Steel  enlisted,  April,  1861,  in  Company  E,  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  Reserves.  Mr.  Steel  went  to  the  war  as  a  private. 
After  the  Seven  Days  Fight  he  was  promoted,  for  gallantry  in 
action,  to  Second  Lieutenant.  He  served  in  a  number  of  battles, 
including  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  the  Second 
Bull  Run,  and  in  all  behaved  himself  as  a  true  son  of  the  Keystone 
State.  Honorably  mustered  out  in  1864,  Mr.  Steel  was  elected 
Captain  of  the  Niagara  in  1865,  and  served  two  years.  The 
Firemen's  Association  elected  him  Second  Assistant  Chief  En- 
gineer, and  he  served  two  years  in  that  capacity. 

"When  the  Paid  Department  was  organized,  in  1870,  Mr.  Steel 
was  attached  to  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Truck,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  Relief  Engine  Company  No.  9 — now  No.  4.  He 
served  as  foreman  of  that  company  up  to  June,  1877,  when  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Evans  at  the  same 
time  being  chosen  Chief  Engineer.  Mr.  Steel  is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  vigorous  manhood.  He  is  prompt 
in  action,  fearless  where  duty  is  concerned,  and  is  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name  the  Chief  Assistant  of  the  Department.  He  has  had 
sole  control  at  many  stubborn  fires  and  has  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  their  spread  and  getting  them  under  control. 
His  devotion  to  duty  was  shown  on  the  12th  of  January,  1887, 
in  a  manner  that  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Fire  broke  out  in  a 
building  on  Penn  avenue,  and  when  the  Engine  Companies  ar- 
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rived,  -was  burning  fiercely.  Steel  was  on  the  ground  promptly. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  learned  that  an  explosion  of  natural  gas, 
"with  which  the  building  was  heated  was  to  be  expected,  unless 
the  fuel  was  turned  off.  Following  his  usual  course  of  never 
asking  anybody  to  do  what  he  would  not  dare  to  do  himself.  Steel 
rushed  into  the  basement  of  the  burning  building.  Chief  Evans 
and  two  or  three  firemen  followed  close  behind.  A  moment 
later  there  was  an  explosion.  Chief  Evans  and  the  others  were 
scorched,  and  John  Steel  was  so  badly  burned  that  for  many  days 
he  was  not  expected  to  recover.  He  has  never  been  heard  to 
complain  of  his  misfortune.  He  knew  lives  were  in  danger,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  do  what  he  could  to  avert  a  catastrophe. 
The  incident  is  characteristic  of  John  Steel  in  all  his  conduct. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  in  whom  it  is  safe  to  place  dependence. 

"William  Coates,  the  Second  Asssistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Eire,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  known,  the  Second  As- 
sistant Chief,  was  brought  to  Pittsburgh  at  the  early  age  of  two 
years,  by  his  parents,  from  his  birthplace  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
When  but  fourteen  years  of  age  young  Coates   enlisted  in  the 
First  Maryland  Cavalry,  being  afterward  transferred  to  the  Fifth 
United  States  Regular  Cavalry.     He  was  at  Winchester,  Cedar 
Creek,  Cold  Harbor  and  other  famous  battles  of  the  war,  and 
behaved  himself  so  creditably  that  when  honorably  discharged  at 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  he  held,  although  still  a  boy,  the  rank 
of  sergeant.     Mr.  Coates  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
builders-up    of   the    Pittsburgh   Fire   Department.     For  eleven 
years  he  held  the  honorable  office  of  Fire  Commissioner,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Department  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  commanded  re-election,  irrespective  of  political  issues. 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  Coates  was  elected  Second  Assistant  Chief 
Engineer,  and  when  the  Fire  Department  became  a  Bureau  of 
the   Department  of  Public   Safety,  he  was   appointed  by  Chief 
Brown  Second  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire. 
Mr.  Coates  has  done  faithful  and  effective  service  at  all  the  im- 
portant fires  since  his  appointment,  and  has  not  gone  unscathed 
by  the  fiery  element.     He  is  modest  and  reserved  in  regard  to  his 
achievements,  but  his  record,  both  as  Commissioner  and  Assistant, 
speaks  for  itself. 


JOHN   STEEL, 
First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire, 
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James  Stewart,  the  Third  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Fire 
Bureau,  was  born  on  the  ninth  of  July,  1853,  at  Six  Mile  Ferry, 
in  Mifflin  township,  this  county.  He  started  in  life  as  a  farmer's 
boy,  but  moved  with  his  parents  to  the  Twenty-sixth  "Ward,  South 
Side,  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  After  working  indus- 
triously at  his  chosen  trade,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Fire 
Department,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  18T8,  when  he  joined 
No.  8  Engine  Company,  Hiland  avenue.  After  serving  with 
this  company  for  one  year  Mr.  Stewart  was  transferred  to  No.  12, 
on  the  South  Side.  On  February  1,  1886,  he  was  elected 
Third  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  and,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Fire  Bureau,  Chief  Brown  appointed  Mr.  Stewart  Third  As- 
sistant Superintendent.  Mr.  Stewart  has  earned  and  maintained 
iis  promotion  by  fidelity  and  courage  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
He  has  had  his  share  of  accidents  and  narrow  escapes,  and  his 
name,  as  those  of  the  other  Assistants  and  their  worthy  Chief, 
is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  record  of  the  good  work  of 
Pittsburgh's  Fire  Department. 

Important  in  its  way  to  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  fire 
service  is  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph.  Messrs.  S.  T.  Paisley, 
Samuel  L.  Fullwood,  and  George  E.  McLain  have  preceded  Mr. 
Morris  W.  Mead  as  Superintendent  of  this  indispensable  branch, 
which  has  grown  in  usefulness  with  years,  and  is  now,  under  Mr. 
Mead,  connected  with  the  Police  Alarm.  Frank  P.  Case,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  ought  not  to  go 
unmentioned.  All  these  gentlemen  worked  earnestly  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  department. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  organization  of  the  Paid 
Fire  Department,  and  the  first  eighteen  years  of  its  progress. 
The  record  is  creditable  to  all  concerned  and  to  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  from  the  establishment  of  the 
paid  Department  to  the  date  of  its  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  : 
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1870. 

Henry  Hays,  President. 

R.  W.  Mackey,  M.  K.  Moorhead^ 

Robert  Finney,  John  H.   Stewart, 

John  J.  Torley,  John  H.  Mcllroy,. 

W.  M.  McKelvey,  Thomas  Reese. 

18T1. 
Henry  Hays,  President. 

John  J.  Torley,  John  H.  McIlroy„ 

George  W.  Wilson,  R.  W.  Mackey, 

M.  K.  Moorhead,  Robert  Finney, 

W.  M.  McKelvey,  John  H.  Stewart. 

1872. 
Henry  Hays,  President. 

J.  H.  Stewart,  Alex.  Pitcairn, 

William  Walton,  J.  J.  Torley, 

John  H.  Mcllroy,  George  W.  Wilson^ 

R.  W.  Mackey,  M.  K.  Moorhead. 

1873. 

George  W.  Wilson,  President. 

John  J.  Torley,  John  H.  Mcllroy, 

Alex.  Pitcairn,  John  H.  Stewart, 

William  Walton,  R.  W.  Mackey, 

Jenkin  Jones,  James  A.  Chambers. 

1874. 
George  W.  Wilson,  President. 

Alex.  Pitcairn,  John  Larimer, 

Thos.  A.  Pender,  W.  B.  Hays, 

Jenkin  Jones,  James  A.  Chambers, 

John  J.  Torley,  John  H.  Mcllroy. 


WILLIAM   COATES, 
Second  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire. 
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1875. 

George  W.  Wilson,  President. 

William  B.  Hays,  Jenkin  Joneg, 

James  A.   Chambers,  John  J.  Torley, 

John  H.  Mcllroy,  Alex.  Pitcairn, 

John  Larimer,  Thomas  A.  Pender. 

1876. 
George  W.  Wilson,  President. 

John  J.  Torley,  John  H.  Mcllroy, 

Alex.  Pitcairn,  John  Larimer, 

Thos.  A.  Pender,  W.  B.  Hays, 

W.  N.  Erwin,  William  Coatea. 

1877. 
Alex.  Pitcairn,  President. 
•John  Larimer,  Thos.  A.  Pender, 

W.  B.  Hays,  W.  N.  Er^vin, 

William  Coates,  A.  M.  McCandless, 

TVm.  Moore,  Wm.  Flinn. 

1878. 
W.  B.  Hays,  President. 
"W.  N.  Erwin,  William  Coates, 

A.  M.  McCandless,  William  Moore, 

William  Elinn,  C.  L.  Magee, 

John  Larimer,  p.  O'Neil. 

1879. 
W.  B.  Hays,  President. 
IV.  N.  Erwin,  William  Coatea, 

William  Moore,  Rody  Patterson, 

David  Aiken,  Jr.,  John  Larimer, 

€.  L.  Magee,  Benjamin  Darlington. 
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1880. 

Benjamin  Darlington,  President. 
C.  L.  Magee,  John  Larimer, 


Rody  Patterson, 
William  K  Erwin, 
David  Aiken,  Jr., 


William  Coates,. 
W.  B.  Hays, 
William  ^loore. 


1881. 


Benjamin  Darlington,  President. 


Wm.  Coates, 
W.  B.  Hays, 
David  Aiken,  Jr., 
John  A.  Musgrave, 


W.  N.  Erwin, 
Rody  Patterson,. 
William  Moore, 
C.  L.  Magee. 


1882. 


Benjamin  Darlington,  President. 


William  Coates, 
W.  B.  Hays, 
David  Aiken,  Jr., 
John  A.  Musgrave, 


W.  P.  Hansen, 
Body  Patterson, 
William  Moore, 
C.  L.  Magee. 


1883. 


Benjamin  Darlington,  President. 


John  A.  Musgrave, 
William  Coates, 
W.  B.  Hays, 
David  Aiken,  Jr., 


C.  L.  Magee, 
W.  P.  Hansen, 
John  Bradley, 
T.  A.  Blackmore. 


1884. 


Benjamin  Darlington,  President. 

William  Coates,  W.  P.  Hansel], 

W.  B.  Hays,  John  Bradley, 

David  Aiken,  Jr.,  T.  A.  Blackmore,. 

John  A.  Musgrave,  C.  L.  Magee. 


JAMES  STEWART, 
THrd  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire. 
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1885. 

Benjamin  Darlington,  President. 
John  Bradley,  David  Aiken,  Jr., 

T.  A.  Blackmore,  John  A.  Musgrave, 

C.  L.  Magee,  William  Coates, 

W.  P.  Hansen,  W.  W.  Nisbett. 

1886. 
Benjamin  Darlington,  President. 
John  A.  Musgrave,  C.  L.  Magee, 

William  Coates,  AV.  P.  Hansel!, 

W.  W.  Nisbett,  John  Bradley, 

David  Aiken,  Jr.,  T.  A.  Blackmore. 

1887. 
C.  L.  Magee,  President. 
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George  P.  Oliver, 
W.  W.  Nisbett, 
David  Aiken,  Jr., 
Eli  G.  Normicutt, 


W.  P.  Hansen, 
John  Bradley, 
T.  A.  Blackmore, 
John  A.  Musgrave. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  EAGLE  MEN  AS  NO.  ONE  UNDER  THE  PAID  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENT.— CAPTAIN  TOM  CUNNINGHAM. — THE  COMPANY  IN  THE 
RIOTS  OF  1877. — THE  DANGERS  CONSEQUENT  ON  FLIMSY 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS. — CITIZENS  LOANING  HORSES  TO 
TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  STRICKEN  ANIMALS. — IN  AWFUL  PERIL  AT 
THE  COURT-HOUSE  FIRE. — WHEN  THE  OLD  STEAM  ENGINE  WAS 
DISCARDED. — THE  PRESENT  ENGINE  A  SPLENDID  MACHINE. — 
HORSES  RELEASED  BY  ELECTRICITY. — RESCUING  THE  VICTIMS 
OF  THE  TORNADO. — PETER  SNYDER'S  HEROISM. — TWO  FIREMEN 
RISK  THEIR  LIVES  TO  SAVE  A  LIFE. — "  COULDN'T  BEAR  TO 
HEAR  THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  GROANING." — PETER  SNYDER  PRO- 
MOTED TO  CAPTAIN. — THE  EAGLE  TO  HAVE  A  NEW  EYRIE. 

The  change  of  fire  protection  from  a  basis  of  romance  and 
volunteer  service  to  disciplined  and  official  control  found  the 
Eagle  Company  doing  business  at  the  old  stand  on  Fourth  ave- 
nue, near  Ferry  street,  in  1870,  with  the  jolly  old  double  pump 
horizontal  engine,  built  by  the  Volunteer  Eagle  boys  in  1859, 
the  engine  which  had  done  such  excellent  service,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  steam  fire  engines  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  city  had  purchased  it  for  ^3,482,  and  it  did  service 
until  1873.  The  starting  up  of  the  paid  system  in  Pittsburgh 
caused  heavy  and  necessary  expense  to  the  city,  the  outlay 
exceeding  the  appropriations  by  $7,427.76,  as  appears  in 
the  report  of  William  J.  Diehl,  then  Secretary  of  the  Fire  Com- 
missioners. No.  1  Company  was  largely  composed  of  Eagle 
volunteers,  who  were  good  mechanics  as  shown  by  the  fact  of 
constructing  their  own  steam  engine.  The  first  foreman  was 
Thomas  Cunningham,  37  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  counted 
as  active  a  man  as  in  the  department.  He  served  for  many  years 
as  foreman  of  the  company  and  Captain,  and  can  yet  be  seen 
around  the  old  quarters  of  "  the  boys,"  where  he  tells  them  stories 
of  his  Volunteer  experience. 
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The  way  Mr.  Cunningham  got  his  company  to  the  conflagration 
during  the  riots  of  July,  1877,  is  related  by  one  of  the  men  who 
-worked  under  him:  "When  '64  '  struck  out  about  1.45  Sun- 
day afternoon,"  he  said,  "  we  knew  we  were  in  for  it,  as  we  went 
up  Liberty  street,  but  there  was  enough  of  the  old  fighting  Eagle 
blood  in  the  boys  to  hold  their  own.  People  were  rolling  out 
barrels  of  whiskey  and  smashing  in  the  heads.  Then  it  was  free 
Tum  for  all.  Just  as  we  reached  Ninth  street,  a  big  fellow,  I 
think  it  was  'Pat,  the  Avenger,'  stepped  up  to  Tom  and  said: 
'  Lookye  here,  if  you  fellows  squirt  one  drop  of  water  on  railroad 
property  you're  liable  to  be  shot  and  certain  to  have  your  hose 
<;ut.'  Tom  told  him:  'Now  you  look  here,  if  any  man  attempts 
to  cut  our  hose  he'll  get  his  heart  cut  out,'  and  we  played  on 
that  fire  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  from  one  point  or 
another,  until  the  chief  came  along  and  said :  '  you  fellows  can 
go  home.  No.  7,  the  Independence,  can  do  the  work  now.'  The 
fact  of  it  is,  as  Tom  Cunningham  will  tell  you  to  this  day,  that 
-whiskey  helped  water  to  put  out  that  fire.  The  rioters  got  so 
drunk  that  they  became  incapable  of  doing  any  more  damage,  for 
awhile  at  least.  Whiskey  also  helped  the  firemen  a  little.  In 
fact  I  had  a  couple  of  drinks  myself  during  that  hot  twenty-four 
liours  work,  and  couldn't  have  worked  without  it." 

The  remainder  of  the  original  No.  1  Company  in  the  Paid 
Fire  Department  were  J.  M.  Miller,  a  machinist,  engineer; 
J.  McWilliams,  a  coach  trimmer,  driver ;  P.  Nardi,  a  carpenter, 
fireman,  and  William  Maddock,  A.  Crawford,  William  Simms, 
and  James  Collins,  hosemen.  John  H.  McElroy  was  Chief 
Engineer  at  the  the  time,  and  W.  J.  White,  afterwards  Chief, 
Assistant.  Two  melancholy  and  memorable  accidents  in  the 
:first  year  of  the  company's  service  were  the  suffocation  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  on  Jan.  29,  at  the  burning  of  her  husband's  residence, 
in  Virgin  alley,  and  the  killing  of  W.  M.  Reed,  by  a  falling  wall 
in  the  Variety  Works  fire,  on  Diamond  alley,  on  October  29, 
1870.  In  the  following  year  the  total  expenses  of  No.  1  Engine 
Company  footed  up  $7,792.06,  including  forage,  wages,  repairs 
of  apparatus,  &c.  The  old  steam  engine  was  mounted  on  a  new 
set   of  wheels,    and   looked   as   bright   as   any  of  them.     The 
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company  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Paschal  Nardi, 
hoseman,  who  died  from  disease  contracted  by  him  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty,  while  working  with  the  detail  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  Chicago  on  October  10,  1871,  during  the 
terrible  conflagration  then  raging,  when  the  men  were  on  service 
for  fifty-two  hours.  The  efficiency  of  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Pittsburgh  firemen  on  that  trying  occasion  was  the  subject 
of  much  favorable  comment  by  the  Chicago  press,  and  the  thanks 
of  both  the  Fire  Department  and  citizens  of  the  stricken  city 
were  extended  in  heartfelt  language. 

Ex-Foreman  Thomas  Cunningham,  speaking  lately  of  this  and 
other  great  fires,  said:  "I  don't  know  whether,  after  all,  the 
firemen  of  to-day  have  not  more  to  contend  with  than  we  did  in 
the  volunteer  days.  The  old  Eagle  always  did  her  work  well, 
but  from  the  flimsy  and  careless  construction  of  modern  buildings 
they  are  more  dangerous  to  deal  with.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  within  a  few  years,  but  there  is  room  for  more." 

Andrew  Cupples  was  Chief  Engineer,  and  Wm.  J.  White,  as- 
sistant, in  1871.  No.  1  Company  consisted  of  Tom  Cunning- 
ham, foreman  \  J.  M.  Miller,  engineer  ;  J.  Mc Williams,  driver ; 
J.  O'Neal,  fireman  ;  William  Maddox,  A.  Crawford,  Andrew 
Miller  and  J.  Collins,  hosemen.  The  company  was  in  service 
at  twenty  important  fires  during  1871,  including  the  destruction 
of  Chicago. 

In  1872  the  cost  of  the  No.  1  Company  to  the  city  was 
$6,989.99,  but,  as  the  losses  at  the  fires  for  the  year  were  com- 
paratively small  the  money  was  well  invested.  During  the  win- 
ter months  the  horses  of  No.  1  were  disabled  by  a  disease  prev- 
alent throughout  the  country.  Citizens,  however,  readily  loaned 
their  animals  to  take  the  place  of  the  stricken  horses,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  promptitude  in  reaching  fires.  These  numbered 
eighteen  during  the  year.  The  most  important  Avas  the  burning 
of  Fahnestock's  Lead  Works,  Liberty,  near  Twentieth  street,  on 
May  12,  the  loss  exceeding  the  aggregate  of  all  other  fires  that 
year,  being  $75,743.  The  personnel  of  the  company  was  some- 
what changed,  the  foreman  remaining  in  charge.  J.  Zimmerman 
was  the  engineer;  Henry  Motts,  driver;  Wm.  B.  Fehl,  fireman; 
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A.  Crawford,  George   Green,  P.  Delaney  and  H.  P.  McCord,. 
hosemen.     William    J.   White   was  Chief  Engineer,  and   John 
Hamill,  assistant.     During  1873  No.  1  Company  responded  ta 
43  alarms,  but  few  of  which  had  serious  consequences.     New 
blood  was  infused  into  the  organization  this  year,  of  which  some, 
remains  today.     Tom  Cunningham  still  held  the  trumpet,  Wm. 
C.  Ford  was  engineer;  T.  L.  Smithson,  fireman;  J.  McWilliams, 
driver;   G.  S.  Green,  Matthew  Sloan,  Gustavus  Datte  and  James. 
Slatterly,    hosemen,     Gus  Datte   was    recently  Captain  of  the 
Company,  in  which  he  worked  faithfully  for  nearly  sixteen  years. 
Although  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  joined  the  No.  1 
in  1873  he  was  a  veteran  and  is  a  member  of  Post  3,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.    He  is  bright  and  pleasant  in  manner  and  has  had 
several  very  close  shaves  while  in  service.     Among  others  he  re- 
calls the  falling  in   of  the  walls  at  the  burning  of  McKelvy'a 
carriage  factory  on  August  6,  1882.     It  was  a  four  story  build- 
ing, at  the  corner  of  Decatur   and  Diamond,  and  had  burned, 
down  to  the  second  story,  leaving  the  walls  standing.     A  large 
number  of  firemen  were  in  and  around  the  building  when  the- 
floor  gave  way,  and  the  wall  toppled.     "There  was  some  ground. 
and  lofty  tumbling  there,"  said  the  veteran,  "our  men  mostly 
jumping  out  on  a  stable  in  Ferry  street.     I  Avas  one  of  the  lucky 
ones,  but  was  not  much  use  for  a  few  days  after,  and  a  number 
of  the  men  from  other  companies  got  hurt,  several  breaking  their 
legs  in  the  jump  from  the  second  story.     Among  the  men  who 
wero   badly    injured   were    John    Green,    Charles    Little,    Joha 
Groetzinger,  Yal.  Green,  Henry  Hemenhouse,  and  John  Kilhan. 
Among  those  slightly  injured  were  Phil.  Maguire,  James  Stew- 
art, William  Anderson,  B.  F.  McKelvey  and  James  Morrow. 
It  was  the  caving  of  the  floor  that  pulled  the  walls  in." 

"Another  occasion,"  added  the  brave  veteran,  "when  the  boys 
of  No.  1  had  a  severe  experience  was  at  the  Court  House  fire. 
That  time  we  thought  we  were  all  lost.  We  were  playing  into  the 
dome  when  it  fell.  While  we  were  working,  the  fire  had  spread 
and  closed  up  our  only  outlet.  It  was  darker  in  there  than  a 
coal  pit  at  midnight,  and  we  had  the  prospect  of  a  choice  between 
roasting  and  smothering.     Some  citizens  reached  a  ladder  inta 
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■where  "we  were,  and  we  had  to  climb  eighty  feet  to  get  out.  It 
was  a  close  and  narrow  escape.  But,  talking  of  narrow  escapes, 
it  wasn't  any  closer  than  our  men  had  at  the  rag  and  paper  store 
on  Third  avenue.  That  stuff  gets  very  heavy  when  there  is  much 
water  thrown  on  it.  The  fire  had  well  spread,  and  men  on  the 
extension  ladder  were  playing  into  the  third  story  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  while  No.  1  was  pumping  into  the  second  story  off 
a  smaller  ladder.  I  was  pipe  man  at  the  time.  You  will  under- 
stand the  extension  ladder  projected  a  good  way  into  the  building. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  roof  and  the  third  story  caved  in,  and  if  the 
projecting  ladder  had  not  held  up  the  burning  mass  from  me  till 
I  got  away  I  would  have  been  flattened.  Poor  Nelse  Woods,  the 
Captain  of  No.  7,  was  killed  there  and  we  got  his  body  out  four 
hours  after," 

"  Talk  of  hold  on  tooth  and  toe  nail,"  continued  the  Captain, 
*'  there  was  a  case  of  it  a  year  ago,  last  December,  in  the  fire  at 
Fleischman's.  Michael  McTighe,  of  No.  1,  held  the  nozzles  in 
the  next  building,  when  a  line  struck  him  and  smashed  the  bones 
in  his  leg.  I  was  ordered  into  the  second  story.  The  third 
floor  had  partly  given  in,  and  was  bent  on  the  Market  street 
front,  and  it  went  into  the  middle  of  the  store  at  Haacke's.  I 
thought  that  by  holding  on  to  the  arch  close  I  would  escape,  and 
my  nails  dug  into  the  mortar  like  cold  chisels.  Well,  the  falling 
bricks  tore  the  back  out  of  my  gum  coat,  and  if  you  ever  heard 
the  joke  about  shaving  a  man  with  a  brickbat  that  was  an  illus- 
ration  of  it;  but  I  didn't  think  it  any  joke  at  that  time. 
Altogether,  though,  I  have  been  fairly  lucky.  Any  of  the  boys 
could  tell  you  as  many  if  notmore  hair-breadth  escapes  than  I  can." 

In  1872  the  oldest  steam  engine,  which  for  so  many  years  had 
been  carried  on  the  property  rolls  as  "  horizontal  double  engine, 
Pittsburgh  build,"  had  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable,  and  give  place 
to  a  Harp  Tank  third  class  single  steam  engine,  Amoskeag  make, 
which  served  until  1884,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present 
magnificent  apparatus.  The  Harp  tank  is  now  in  No.  9  engine 
house.  It  cost  $-4,250.  The  Company  then  consisted  of  the 
same  old  foreman,  John  Cunningham;  W.  C.  Ford,  engineer; 
J.  McWilliams,  driver ;  Wm.  J.  Keighley,  fireman  ;  George  S. 
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Green,  Matthew  Sloan,, Gustave  Datte,  and  James  Slaltery,  hose- 
men.  The  next  heard  of  the  poor  old  Eagle  engine  was  when 
it  was  listed  with  the  movable  property  in  the  Fire  Commissioners' 
reports  as  "  Old  engine  (Eagle)  out  of  service,  value  $1,000," 
thus  bidding  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  its  greatness. 

In  1875  Chief  White  was  succeeded  by  Chief  Hamill,  who 
was  prostrated  by  sunstroke  and  over-exertion  July  13,  and  his 
duties  were  assumed  by  John  H.  Mcllroy,  an  old  Duquesne  fire- 
man, with  Samuel  N.  Evans,  now  superintendent,  as  assistant  chief. 
Mr.  Mcllroy  generously  permitting  the  salary  of  the  office  to  be 
paid  to  the  prostrated  engineer.  This  was  an  unlucky  year  for 
No.  1,  for  on  June  19,  at  the  great  fire  at  James  Bown  &  Son's, 
which  caused  a  loss  of  $106,924,  two  of  the  hosemen,  Matthew 
Sloan  and  James  Slattery,  were  very  severely  injured.  Other 
members  of  the  Company  were  injured  during  the  year,  four  of 
the  fires  in  which  aggregated  a  loss  of  $259,804.  "William  Mat- 
tox,  driver,  and  James  McAleese,  hoseman,  were  the  only  new 
names  appearing  on  the  roll.  The  Company  was  also  rather  un- 
fortunate in  its  horses,  requiring  the  professional  services  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  five  times  during  the  year.  The  names  of 
William  Mattox,  driver,  and  James  McAleese,  hoseman,  appeared 
on  the  roll  for  the  first  time.  In  1876,  the  Centennial  year,  the 
Company  responded  to  57  alarms,  and  was  fortunate  in  escaping 
any  injury  to  its  members.  The  only  changes  on  the  roll  were 
two  new  names  as  hosemen,  Joseph  McCabe  and  John  Schuetz. 

In  1884  the  present  engine,  a  second-class  double  Amoskeag, 
was  placed  in  No.  1  Engine  House,  and  substantial  repairs  made 
to  the  building  on  Fourth  avenue,  near  Ferry.  The  engine  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  machinists'  art,  and  is  kept  in  that 
condition  of  perfect  order  for  which  good  firemen  are  noted.  It 
is  named  after  Robert  C.  Elliott,  who  for  many  years  served  as 
Fire  Commissioner,  and  has  been  interested  in  and  connected 
with  the  Fire  Department  both  under  the  old  and  new  regime, 
since  arriving  at  manhood's  years.  There  are  several  other 
engines  in  the  city  named  after  Fire  Commissioners,  as  a  testi- 
monial to  their  services  to  the  department,  and  a  plate  bearing 
the  name  is  riveted  on  the  boiler-casing  of  each. 
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No.  1  Engine  House  is  the  oldest  in  use  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
ivill  be  torn  down  next  spring  to  give  place  to  a  new  and  more 
commodious  building,  but  the  appointments  are  as  complete  as 
those  of  any  other,  so  as  to  form  a  Avorking  part  of  as  complete 
a  fire  system  as  any  in  the  world.  The  engine,  which  is  smaller 
than  some  of  the  others  in  use,  has  a  capacity  of  500  gallons  per 
■minute,  and  is  supplied  with  a  heater,  as  are  all  the  others,  so 
that  from  5  to  10  pounds  of  steam  is  always  on  at  every  engine 
in  the  city.  Every  part  of  the  fittings  is  interchangeable,  so  that 
when  a  heavy  fire  occurs  and  the  central  districts  are  all  out  on 
service  the  outer  districts  move  in  in  regular  order,  as  the  neces- 
sity arises,  back  in  to  the  heaters,  and  are  as  much  at  home  as  in 
their  own  engine  houses. 

The  inner  doors  of  the  stalls  are  all  worked  by  electricity  from 
the  Central  Alarm  Ofiice,  and  the  moment  an  alarm  is  sounded 
from   any  box   the  operator,  touching  the  repeater,  releases   86 
horses,  which,  with  the  well-known  intelligence  of  the  fire  horse, 
at  once  take  their  places.     They  are  harnessed  by  catching  the 
■collar,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  harness,  is  suspended  by  cords 
running  over  pulleys   to   a  counterbalance,  and  pulling  it  into 
position,  when  with  two  sharp  snaps  the  harnessing  is  completed. 
So  jealous  have  the  Pittsburgh   authorities  become  of  the  half 
second,  or  second,  wasted  in  requiring  a  second  motion  to  release 
the  horses,  that .  after  this  May  modifications  will  be  made  by 
which  the  pulling  of  the  fire  alarm  in  the  box  will  act  directly 
upon  the  stall  doors.     The  electric  appliances  in  each  engine- 
house,  including  board,  gong  and  indicator,  "jokers,"  and  horse- 
releaser,  cost  ^525.     In  one  respect,  however,  this  engine-house  is 
■strikingly  behind  the  times.     The   Chief  Engineers  have,   for 
nearly  ten  years,  recommended  the  powers  that  were   and  that 
are,  to  procure  a  two-horse  hose-carriage,  both  for  greater  speed 
in  reaching  fires,  and  the  convenience  of  having  a  larger  supply 
of  hose  on  hand  when   needed.      But  great  bodies,  like   City 
Councils,  move  slowly,  although  they  expect  engines  and  hose- 
carts  to  move  quickly ;  and  No.  1  is  still  confined  to  a  one-horse 
conveyance  carrying  500  feet  of  hose.     This,  the  members  of 
the  company  think  is  hardly  fitted,  like  the  rest  of  the' equipment, 
for  the  best  service  under  all  circumstances. 
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In  1884  the  company  received  an  additional  hoseman,  the  roll 
reading  George  Earle,  foreman  ; ,  David  McRoberts,  engineer ; 
William  H.  Sherry,  driver;  Peter  Snyder,  stoker;  Charles  C. 
Stix,  now  a  Sergeant  of  Police,  hoseman ;  Gus.  A.  Datte,  now 
Captain,  hoseman ;  Michael  McTighe,  Thomas  Fierst  and  David 
Hunter,  hosemen.  The  Peter  Snyder  here  mentioned  is  the 
gallant  fireman  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  ruins  of  the 
terrible  tornado  of  Wednesday,  January  9,  1889.  When  the 
disaster  occurred  he  was  off  duty,  and  was  not  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  work  except  by  that  high  regard  for  the  laws  of 
common  humanity  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  fireman's  guild,  the  world  over.  He  joined  his  brethren  of 
No.  1,  who  were  determined  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  old 
Eagle  in  the  fight  for  human  life  against  the  elements.  No 
•scene  of  blazing  excitement  was  there,  as  at  a  fire,  to  keep  anxiety 
up  to  fever  heat.  A  misstep  meant  disaster,  a  fresh  gust  of  wind 
certain  death ;  for  hundreds  of  tons  of  toppling  masonry  over- 
hung the  scene  of  the  firemen's  exertions.  Peter  Snyder  worked 
faithfully  all  day  among  the  ruins,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
other  brave  men  of  his  company  had  extricated  six  bodies  dead  or 
dying.  In  another  part  of  the  building  a  boy  named  Joseph 
Goehring  had  been  pinioned  by  a  falling  beam  beneath  a  pile  of 
debris  fifteen  feet  deep.  His  piteous  moans  could  be  heard  all 
■day,  from  12.30  to  about  6  P.  M.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  get 
nourishment  to  the  boy  by  a  tube,  but  all  who  saw  his  position  pro- 
nounced it  a  hopeless  case.  Even  the  firemen  thought  an  effort 
to  rescue  the  lad  simply  meant  self-destruction.  The  beam  could 
not  be  lifted,  and  to  cut  it  would  bring  down  a  crumbling  mass  of 
"Wall  which  it  appeared  to  support.  Otto  Hauch,  another  brave 
member  of  No.  1,  learning  that  a  boy  was  dying  slowly  under 
the  ruins  asked:  "Where  is  Snyder;  go  and  find  Pete,"  and 
went  down  to  study  the  situation.  Peter  came  on  the  scene,  and 
consulting  with  Hauch  for  a  moment,  said  :  "  We  can  get  that 
youngster  out."     "We'll  try,"  responded  his  gritty  companion. 

Snyder  procured  a  saw  and  carefully  groping  his  way  under 
the  threatening  mass,  prepared  to  cut  the  beam,  and  liberate  the 
unfortunate  youth,  when  Hugh  Ferguson,  member  of  Common 
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Council  from  the  Seventeenth  "Ward,  followed  him,  and  begged 
him  to  desist  as  he  would  only  waste  more  life. 

"I'll  get  that  boy  out  or  I'll  stay  in  with  him! "  was  the  reply 
of  Peter  Snyder.  The  councilman  then  took  hold  of  the  fire- 
man to  drag  him  back  by  main  force,  when  Hauch  took  a  hand 
in  the  proceedings,  and  while  he  held  Councilman  Ferguson 
back  Snyder  deliberately  cut  the  beam,  loosened  the  lower  end,, 
and  releasing  the  boy  the  two  firemen  carried  him  out,  still 
living,  amid  cheers  that  threatened  to  shake  down  the  remainder 
of  the  wrecked  building.  It  was  a  gallant  deed  of  the  two  fire- 
men, but  each  had  full  confidence  in  the  pluck  of  the  other,  as- 
they  had  faced  death  together  before.  When  Snyder  was  ques- 
tioned about  his  feelings  afterwards,  he  said,  with  the  true  mod- 
esty which  is  always  the  accompaniment  of  high  courage.  "Oh, 
I'm  mechanic  enough  to  know  whether  a  beam  is  holding  up  a, 
building  or  not,  and  anyhow  I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  the  little 
fellow  groaning,  so  I  made  the  best  of  it.  Hauch  was  in  as 
much  danger  as  I  was,  and  I  couldn't  have  done  anything  if  he 
hadn't  occupied  Ferguson  while  I  got  my  work  in." 

Peter  Snyder  is  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Chartiers 
Township,  and  is  a  Pittsburgh  boy.  In  his  earlier  days  he  as- 
pired to  be  a  professional  oarsman,  and  pulled  the  sculls  for  ten 
years.  He  defeated  John  McCaffrey,  the  brother  of  the  pugilist, 
Dominic  McCaffrey,  in  a  three  mile  race;  beat  Ross  Rorison, 
who  had  defeated  John  Teemer,  before  he  attained  the  distinction 
of  world  champion,  and  has  also  successfully  pulled  with  Pat  Con- 
nelly, James  Morrow  and  Ed.  Moniger.  He  joined  the  Pitts- 
burgh Fire  Department,  February  7,  1885.  At  the  next  meet- 
incr  of  the  Councils  followinoj  the  disaster  a  unanimous  vote  was 
passed  to  have  a  suitable  trophy  or  medal  struck  for  formal  pre- 
sentation  to  Snyder,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  heroic  action. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful  so  far 
as  life  was  concerned,  for  the  unfortunate  boy  died  of  his  terrible 
injuries.  Snyder  said  that  had  he  got  to  him  in  time  he  could 
have  saved  his  life,  which  is  doubtless  a  fact,  but  the  same  cool 
courage  which  extricated  the  boy  was  busy  in  other  works  of 
rescue  through  that  whole  eventful  day  and  night.     Peter  Snyder 
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has  lately  been  promoted  to  be  Captain  of  No.  1.  The  members 
of  No.  1,  according  to  the  reports  for  1886  were  as  follows : 
David  McRoberts,  foreman;  Joseph  E.  Whalen,  engineer;  Peter 
Snyder,  stoker;  Charles  C.  Stix,  Michael  McTighe,  Gus.  A. 
Datte  and  Joseph  0.  Seese,  hosemen,  and  Thomas  Fierst,  driver. 
Subsequently,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  city  charter  of 
Pittsburgh  which  made  the  Fire  Department  a  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  several  changes  were  made  in  this 
company  as  well  as  others  to  bring  it  into  a  more  effective  con- 
dition. One  beneficial  change  was  an  increase  of  the  active 
force  by  two  members. 

Thus,  Eagle  Company,  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  has  nobly  maintained  its  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
past,  and  its  ability  for  work  in  which  cool  heads,  steady  nerves 
and  strong  hands  must  co-operate  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 
The  next  year  will  see  the  Eagle  in  a  new  and  more  befitting 
eyrie,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  it  will  continue  num- 
ber one  in  fact  and  service,  as  well  as  in  name,  among  the  en- 
gine companies  of  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department. 

The  present  organization  of  No.  1  is.  Captain,  Peter  Snyder ; 
lieutenant,  Charles  A.  Scott ;  engineer,  Joseph  E.  Whalen ; 
drivers,  James  Lawler  and  James  Toole ;  stoker.  Otto  Hauch ; 
hosemen,  August  Winters,  Martin  Kinley,  John  Enders,  Louis 
Biggino.  The  driver  of  fuel  wagon  No.  1,  stationed  at  this 
house,  is  William  E.  Hayes. 
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QE AFTER   X. 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  2. — THE  DUQUESNE  COMPANY  IN  VOLUN- 
TEER DAYS. — DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  DUQUESNE  AND 
THE  ALLEGHENYS. — EX-MAYOR  MCCARTHY  AS  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  DUQUESNE. — REMINISCENCES  BY  JOHN  H.  MCELROY. — 
PAINTING  THE  ENGINE  RED. — THE  SALE  TO  THE  CITY.— 
PROCEEDS     INVESTED     IN     GOLD    WATCHES. — NO.     2  -  COMPANY 

WITHOUT    A     SUPERIOR. — THE     "ENTHUSIASTIC     MEMBER." 

THE    GREAT    FIRE    IN     ALLEGHENY. — SERVICES     OF    NO.     2. 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  RIOT. — A  SINGULAR  ACCIDENT. — THE  DIS- 
ABILITY FUND. — A  FIREMAN  CAUGHT  IN  AN  ELEVATOR. — 
IN  A  BURNING  COAL  MINE. — NO.  2  IN  THE  HAMILTON  FIRE 
ON   FIFTH   AVENUE. — CAPTAIN    HANNIGAN. 

The  origin  of  the  Duquesne  Engine  Company  in  volunteer 
days  was  certainly  American.  Its  first  members  were  formerly 
of  the  Vigilant  Company,  and  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
matters  were  run  in  1842,  made  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  organized  the  Duquesne  Engine  Company.  The  original 
minutes  of  the  company,  with  the  exceptions  of  one  volume,  are 
in  the  possession  of  Wm.  K.  Shaw,  of  Allegheny,  for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  organization.  The  missing  volume  was  given, 
some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  "Pap  "  Tatnell,  since  deceased, 
and  is  probably  lost.  Among  the  original  members  in  1842  were 
"William  J.  Hartley,  John  T.  Whitton,  David  B.  Sutton,  James 
C.  Barclay,  Jonathan  Longstafi"  and  Charles  Barnett,  while 
among  the  honorary  list  were  Thomas  Rees  and  John  Wrigley. 
The  earliest  meeting  on  record  is  that  of  March  16,  1843,  when 
the  President,  James  A.  Bartram,  was  authorized  to  subscribe 
the  sum  of  $65,  in  the  name  of  the  Duquesne  Hose  Company, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  fire  engine,  and  that  the  same  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  subscriptions  made  by  two  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 
On  March  20,  the  same  year,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
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James  A.  Bartram,  President, ;  John  Irwin,  Vice-President ; 
James  E.  Dickson,  Secretary ;  James  A.  Bartram,  Treasurer ;  John 
T.  Whitten,  Captain;  Joseph  Oliver,  Engineer.  That  the  com- 
pany meant  business  in  a  parliamentary  sense  was  evident,  for  at 
the  same  meeting,  on  motion,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  copy 
of  "Jefferson's  Manual,"  and  also  a  lock  for  the  desk  for  the 
security  of  the  books  and  papers.  The  Company  appeared  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  parent  association,  for  on  the  27th  it 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  fron  the  Yigilants  for  the  use  of  the 
Duquesne  Hall  for  deliberative  meetings,  the  Vigilants  being  de- 
"barred  from  the  use  of  their  own.  Evidences  that  Pittsburgh 
•was  becoming  a  firemen's  art  center  were  not  wanting,  for  on 
April  15  it  was  resolved  that  the  company  "have  landscapes  or 
other  devices  painted  on  the  panels  of  the  engine,  provided  the 
members  defray  the  expense  individually."  A  number  of  members 
then  present  immediately  subscribed  §9.44^  in  sums  from  one 
•cent,  12|-  cents,  6^  cents  up  to  $1,  the  last  amount  subscribed  by 
the  officers. 

The  Duquesnes  and  the  Alleghenys  must  have  had  a  monkey 
and  parrot  time  that  year,  for  on  October  28,  1848,  a  special 
meetincr  was  held  to  secure  witnesses  who  would  attend  at  the 
Vigilant  Hall  to  "  explain  the  late  difficulties  between  the  Du- 
quesne and  Allegheny  Fire  Companies."  It  must  have  been  a 
general  sort  of  a  row,  because  when  that  meeting  adjourned,  it 
was  to  "  meet  next  Monday  evening  to  proceed  with  Captain 
Whitten  to  the  Vigilant  Hall  and  appear  as  witnesses."  The  trial 
could  not  have  been  satisfactory,  as  the  rows  between  the  Du- 
quesnes and  the  Alleghenys  continued,  and  extended  to  the 
Vigilants  also.  As  the  great  fire  of  1845  is  described  elsewhere 
in  this  volume  an  extract  from  the  minutes  on  the  subject  in  the 
Duquesne  books  is  sufficient  to  show  the  part  taken  by  that  com- 
pany. "As  usual  the  Duquesne  was  on  the  ground  among  the 
first,  after  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  houseless  for 
the  last  year  and  consequently  much  scattered.  Before  the  en- 
gines were  half  supplied  with  water  the  fire  was  beyond  their 
control.  The  Duquesne  fought  it  manfully  step  by  step,  her 
position  invariably  in  front  of  the  fire  and  so  near  often  that  the 
liats  of  the  members  were  on  fire." 
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The  Secretary's  name  is  not  signed  to  this  entry.  The  con- 
stitution, roll  books,  and  papers  of  the  company  were  destroyed, 
and  the  minute  book  from  which  these  notes  are  taken  would  look 
better  had  it  been  bound  in  asbestos.  The  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing of  January  21,  1845,  are  dated  "  Duquesne  Hall,  Scotch. 
Hill  Market  House."  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  defer 
the  selection  of  a  color  for  the  engine  until  the  next  meeting,  and 
until  the  comparative  expense  of  the  different  shades  be  ascer- 
tained. But  a  vote  being  taken  at  the  following  meeting  for 
preference  in  color,  resulted,  as  might  be  expected,  as  follows : 
"Red,  21;  sky  blue,  3;  blue-black,  3."  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, that  a  contract  be  signed  with  Mr.  Townsend  to  paint  the 
apparatus  red  for  $100, 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  different- 
Volunteer  Companies  then,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the- 
principal  topic  of  discussion  at  three  meetings  of  the  Duquesnes 
was  whether  or  not  to  receive  a  card  sent  by  the  Niagara  Com- 
pany for  the  New  Year  with  a  very  complimentary  note  from  the 
Secretary.  The  note  was  finally  accepted,  but  the  card  rejected, 
because  it  had  the  motto  "  Star  of  the  West "  at  the  top,  thus,  as 
the  Duquesnes  objected,  claiming  a  superiority  which  did  not 
exist.  The  card  was  sent  back.  The  late  William  Tatnall  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  company  July  24,  1845. 

W.  C.  McCarthy,  since  Mayor,  Controller,  and  now  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Property  was  elected  President  of  the  Duquesne 
Company,  May  25,  1846,  and  Samuel  Dilworth,  Vice  President. 
A  long  list  of  members  was  stricken  off  the  roll  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  August  3,  1846,  and  for  some  time  resignations  were 
numerous  judging  from  the  frequent  changes  in  officers  and 
working  members. 

On  February  1,  1849,  Dr.  S.  Dilworth  was  elected  President ; 
A.  P.  Anschutz,  Vice  President ;  W.  J.  Howard,  Treasurer,  and 
J.  H.  Mackey,  Secretary  and  Captain.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  a  new  constitution  drafted  by  A.  P.  Anschutz,  Charles 
Barnett,  Len  F.  Bakewell,  John  Leyburn,  and  W.  C.  McCarthy, 
Committee,  was  adopted,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  the  history  of 
the  company  is  that  of  nearly  all  the  other  Volunteer  Fire  Organ- 
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izations  of  Pittsburgh,  new  members  joining,  old  members  drop- 
ping out,  dying  or  being  dropped,  as  the  merits  or  exigencies  of 
the  cases  suggested.  Among  the  presidents  during  that  time 
■were  James  E.  Newhouse,  Edward  Matthews,  Johh  T.  Whitten, 
John  Wrigley,  A.  McGill,  J.  M.  Irwin,  Thomas  F.  Wilson  and 
other  well-known  citizens,  many  of  whom  are  living.  The  com- 
pany seemed,  however  to  be  in  very  indifferent  luck  towards  the 
•end  of  the  decade,  as  shown  by  the  personal  recollections  of 
members,  the  official  minutes  of  those  years  not  being  available. 

John  H.  Mcllroy,  who  has  occupied  every  position  on  the 
Yolunteer  Fire  Department  from  "brevet  assistant  hoseman  "  up 
to  Chief  Engineer,  and  has  acted  in  the  latter  capacity  since 
the  Paid  Department  was  instituted,  gives  some  interesting 
reminiscences  as  follows :  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  year  I  first 
l)ecame  formally  connected  with  the  Duquesne.  It  was  some- 
where along  about  1860.  Of  course  I  had  been  more  or  less 
around  with  the  boys  before.  The  house  was  where  it  stands 
now.  No.  2  Engine  house  on  Smithfield  street.  We  had  a  hand- 
■engine  at  the  time,  and  a  plain  yellow  hickory  hose-carriage  ; 
but  we  used  to  make  them  hum,  I  tell  you.  It's  like  talking  of  an 
old  friend  dead  to  speak  of  that  engine  and  cart.  They  were  sold 
to  the  people  of  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  afterwards,  probably  seeking 
haAm  in  Gilead  for  the  rough  usage  sustained  in  many  years  hard 
service.  When  I  joined,  the  company  was  in  pretty  bad  shape. 
There  were  only  six  or  eight  members  left  in  1860,  or  thereabouts. 
There  was  George  Whitfield,  now  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Gas  Works ;  A.  B.  Davitt,  now  cashier  of  the  Keystone  Bank, 
under  the  Oil  Exchange ;  James  and  Robert  Miller,  and  myself. 
About  1861,  I  think  it  was,  we  replaced  the  hand  engine  with  a 
U  tank  Amoskeag,  the  second  of  the  kind  which  ever  came  to 
Pittsburgh.  Well,  we  had  a  hard  time  with  that  engine.  We 
had  a  sort  of  argument,  a  running  debate  you  might  call  it,  with 
the  Vigilant,  in  which  we  tried  to  convince  them  that  horses  were 
no  good  by  running  our  steam  apparatus  and  hose-carriage  by 
hand.  I  believe  the  debate  was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  the 
discussion  was  decidedly  wearing  to  the  Duquesnes. 

"  We  sold  that  hydraulic  sewing  machine  to  W.  H.  Brown  for 
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Niles,  0.,  and  got  $2,800  for  it  in  October,  1867,  then  pur- 
chasing a  second  class  double  Amoskeag  for  $4,500.  Of  course 
you  understand  the  rivalry  between  the  companies  as  to  who  had 
the  best  engine  which  existed  in  those  days.  When  the  new 
steamer  arrived  the  boys  objected,  because  she  was  not  high- 
toned  looking  enough  for  them,  and  in  fact  they  wanted  a  regular 
jeweler's  store-front  on  their  machines.  But  when,  on  the  final 
trial,  the  new  engine  threw  a  stream  317J  feet  horizontally, 
laying  them  all  out,  we  realized  that  the  machine  was  a  good  deal 
better  than  it  looked.  We  licked  the  Vigilants,  and  maybe  we 
didn't  celebrate  the  event !  Like  all  youngsters,  we  thought  we 
knew  more  than  our  parent,  and  were  overcome  with  joy  when 
"we  proved  it." 

This  chatty  and  pleasant  description  of  the  few  years  when 
the  official  records  are  missing  catches  up  the  lost  threads  of  the 
Duquesne  history,  until  January  8,  1867,  when  the  small,  neat 
handwriting  of  Secretary  W.  K.  Shaw  announced  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $90.80,  and  that  Joseph  M.  Wilson  owed  the 
Company  $100,  and  the  city  was  indebted  to  it  $625.  At  the 
same  meeting  officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as  follows  :  W. 
C.  McCarthy,  President ;  Charles  Kneeland,  Vice-president ; 
John  H.  Mcllroy,  Treasurer ;  W.  K.  Shaw,  Secretary ;  and 
John  Hamill,  Captain.  No  "lie-a-beds"  were  tolerated  in  those 
days,  for  at  the  same  meeting  the  Captain  brought  charges 
against  several  of  the  members  for  sleeping  in  bunk  after  9  A.  M. 
on  different  mornings,  and  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  notify 
the  delinquents  of  the  charges.  These  charges  of  sleeping  late 
in  bunk  were  significantly  frequent  about  that  time,  and  several 
expulsions  were  inflicted  as  the  penalty.  In  fact,  the  strictest 
sort  of  surveillance  was  maintained,  for  on  May  7,  1867,  we  find 
it  "  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  wages  remain  as 
they  are ;  also  that  he  attend  better  to  his  business  or  quit; 
carried."  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  probably  the  janitor,  as  there  is 
much  complaint  recorded  of  neglect  in  cleaning  the  rooms. 
Although,  as  noted  above,  the  taste  of  the  Duquesne  Company 
inclined  by  a  large  majority  to  painting  the  engine  red,  members 
were  not  tolerated  in  giving  a  similar  hue  to  the  town,  for,  at  the 
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meeting  above  mentioned,  charges  were  preferred  by  Captain 
Hamill  against  Charles  Barr  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  member 
of  the  company,  viz :  "  Taking  the  hose  carriage  out  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (May  7)  without  any  cause,  at  the  same 
time  being  intoxicated. ' '  Whereupon  it  was  "  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  Secretary  notify  Mr.  Barr  that  he  must  not  sleep  in  the 
engine-house  for  the  future,  and  that  he  be  requested  not  to  idle 
away  his  time  during  the  day,  but  go  to  work;  carried."  This 
is  what  might  be  called  a  delicate  Hibernian  hint.  That  the 
company  was  independent  was  shown  by  a  resolution,  July  2, 
1867,  that  no  more  new  members  be  elected  until  January 
1,  1868. 

The  same  officers  of  the  company  were  re-elected  in  1868, 
showing  the  members  knew  a  good  thing  when  they  had  it,  and 
the  minutes  certainly  indicate  a  vast  improvement  in  discipline 
during  the  year.  In  March  it  was  decided  to  institute  a  physical 
test,  by  a  resolution  making  all  persons  proposed  for  active  mem- 
bership, "run"  two  months  before  they  could  be  elected.  The 
officers  elected  in  January,  1869,  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  vice-president,  to  which  position 
William  Best  was  elected,  and  J.  H.  Mcllroy  was  dignified  with 
the  captaincy  as  well  as  the  Treasurership.  Mr.  Mcllroy  appears 
to  have  had  some  sort  of  collision  with  Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Vigi- 
lants,  for  a  charge  was  made  against  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
insulted  the  latter  while  going  to  a  fire,  and  the  company  disclaimed 
any  responsibility  for  the  action.  This  resulted  in  the  presenta- 
tion and  acceptance  of  Mr.  Mcllroy's  resignation  at  a  special 
meeting.  The  matter  must  have  been  reconsidered,  however,  and 
hands  clasped  across  the  chasm  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  engines,  for  John  H.  Mcllroy  bobs  up  serenely  in  the 
minutes  of  January  4,  1870,  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Duquesnes. 

About  this  time  the  Duquesnes  were  preparing  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  coming  paid  Fire  Department,  for  at  the  meeting  of 
January  22,  the  Board  of  Directors  presented  a  report  on  the 
valuation  of  the  company's  property  for  sale  to  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burg.    An  itemized  schedule  foots  up  the  total  at  $5,400.     The 
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list  of  members  at  this  date  stood  as  follows :  Honorary — W.  C. 
McCarthy,  David  Parks,  A.  B.  Davitt,  Charles  Lowrie,  H. 
Tatnell,  John  Wrigley,  James  Vick,  George  Whitfield,  James 
Miller,  J.  G.  Weimer,  J.  Bluck,  James  Johnston,  John  Frey- 
vogle  and  William  Best.  Active  members — John  Hamill,  John 
Johnston,  John  H.  Mcllroy,  W.  P.  Mcllroy,  W.  B.  Lynch,  H. 
Foyle,  William  Cook,  Patrick  Kelly,  Charles  Kneeland,  Wm.  K. 
Shaw,  John  Beltzhover,  John  Harris,  George  Evans  and  James 
D.  Mcllroy. 

The  sale  of  the  engine,  hose  carriage  and  other  apparatus  to 
the  city  was  authorized  by  resolution,  May  26,  1870,  for  the  sum 
of  $4,600.  The  city  seems  to  have  hung  fire  on  the  price  for 
some  time,  for  it  was  not  until  June  6,  and  after  numerous 
special  meetings  that  the  sale  was  consummated  at  $3,800.  At 
the  previous  meeting  it  had  been  decided  that  the  art  gallery, 
accumulated  during  so  many  years,  should  be  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  members,  which  was  done.  An  elaborate  catalogue  of 
the  Duquesne  art  gallery,  principally  by  old  masters,  is  filed  in 
the  minutes  consisting  of  twenty-one  "  Harmonies  in  Brown," 
"Duets  in  Black  and  White,"  "  Solos  in  Yellow,"  or  whatever 
other  Whistlerian  jingles  might  be  applied.  The  catalogue  fails 
to  mention  the  style,  but  they  were  probably  in  water  colors. 
They  still  decorate  the  homes  of  many  of  the  old  members  and 
often  they  gaze  pensively  on  the  relics  of  by-gone  days,  when,  if 
money  was  scarcer,  hair  was  more  plentiful  on  the  heads  of  the 
gazers,  and  a  rippling  smile  betrays  the  fact  that  memory  brings 
back  vividly  the  time  "we  walloped  that  derned  old  Vigy ;" 
although,  as  some  of  the  ex-firemen  are  now  elders  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  they  probably  omit  the  adjective. 

At  the  meeting  of  August  13,  1870,  it  was  decided  that  when 
the  money  was  received  from  the  city,  the  furniture,  &c.,  sold, 
and  all  liabilities  of  the  company  discharged,  the  surplus  on  hand 
should  be  divided  among  the  members,  which  was  done.  Thereby 
hangs  a  tale  which  John  Mcllroy  can  relate.  He  says :  "  We  sold 
out  everything.  The  city  bought  the  engine,  horses,  &c.,  and 
Birmingham,  which  did  not  come  into  the  paid  department  until 
later,  bid  high  for  the  bell  and  got  it.     The  furniture  was  parceled 
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out  among  the  boys  at  auction,  the  money  to  be  deducted  from 
the  share  coming  to  each.  Talk  about  your  High  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Alabama  claims !  Its  work  wasn't  a  marker  to 
the  work  of  that  advisory  and  divisory  committee,  as  every  debt 
to  the  company  which  stood  against  a  member  just  cut  his  share 
that  much  short.  We  got  our  dividends,  and  well  I  remember  a 
lot  of  us  going  down  street,  and  'blowing  in*  the  usufruct,  as 
Sam  Tilden  would  call  it,  of  our  15  years  hard  work  in  service 
of  the  city,  in  what  do  you  suppose — gold  watches.  Never  was 
there  such  a  run  on  gold  watches  in  the  history  of  Pittsburgh.  I 
have  got  mine  yet,"  said  he,  pulling  out  a  very  handsome  re- 
peater, "  and  the  fellows  whose  share  didn't  come  up  to  the  gold 
watch  standard  went  down  into  their  pockets  and  made  up  the 
deficiency.  Oh  !  I  tell  you  we  were  a  '  tony'  lot  of  fellows  just 
out  of  a  job,  and  a  job,  too,  that  never  paid.  And  talking  about 
pay,  there  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  payment  for  that 
engine  which  few,  even  members  of  the  company,  ever  knew. 
When  it  was  turned  over  to  the  city,  I  was  trustee  of  the  com- 
pany, and  personally  responsible  to  the  Amoskeag  Company  for 
the  balance  due,  a  fact  I  had  lost  sight  of,  although  the  engine 
was  billed  to  me,  not  the  Company.  Now  of  courso  those  in 
charge  paid  up  everything  honorably  and  right,  but  if  by  any 
chance  it  had  miscarried,  and  the  Amoskeag  Company  had  not 
got  its  money,  I  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  setting  'em  up 
in  water,  anyhow,  for  the  city  to  the  tune  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  But  I  was  too  much  excited  over  the  breaking  up  of  old 
associations  to  think  of  the  personal  responsibility  I  had  incurred.'' 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  now,  so  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  breach  of  confidence  to  let  the  firemen  of  to-day  know  just  how 
much  the  faithful  lads  of  the  Duquesne  got  for  their  many  years 
of  service,  at  risk  of  life  and  limb.  The  high  Joint  Commission 
made  the  following  distribution  in  which  some  got  higher,  and 
some  lower  prizes,  but  none  blank  :  W.  C.  McCarthy,  $130.90  ; 
David  Parks,  $135.90  ;  S.  B.  Davitt,  §140.90 ;  Charles  Lowrie 
§140.90;  H.  Tatnell,  §130.90;  J.  Wrigley,  §140.90  ;  James 
Vick,  §140.90;  George  Whitfield,  §140.90;  James  Miller, 
§140,90;  J.  G.  Weimer,  §134.90;  J.  Black,  §140.90;  James 
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Johnston,  $140.90;  John  Freyvogel,  $135.90;  William  Best, 
$140.90  ;-  John  Hamill,  $72.40 ;  John  Johnston,  $140.90  ;  John 
H.  Mcllroy,  $131.90 ;  W.  P.  Mcllroy,  $140.90  ;  W.  B.  Lynch, 
$140.90;  H.  Foyle,  $140.90  ;  W.  Cook,  $134.90  ;  Pat.  Kelley, 
$123.90  ;  Chas.  Kneeland,  $140.90  ;  William  K.  Shaw,  $140.90  ; 
John  Beltzhoover,  $140.90;  John  Harris,  $123.90;  George 
Evans,  $111.90  ;  James  D.  Mcllroy,  $140.90.  Total  distributed, 
$3,765.70.  They  must  have  had  a  warm  time  of  it  at  the  dis- 
tribution, for  as  well  as  can  be  seen  they  were  well  up  in  the 
nineties. 

Such  is  the  volunteer  history  of  No.  2  Engine  Company,  which 
to-day  stands  without  a  superior  in  the  service  of  the  city.     The 
company  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place,  and  is  daily 
visited  not  alone  by  travelers,  who  wish  to  see  a  finely  organized 
fire  company,  but  by  citizens,  who  recognize  it  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  a  fire  company  ought  to  be.     Of  the  general  fittings 
of  the  house,  which  are  similar  to  those  all  over  the  city,  mention 
has  been  made  before  in  describing  those  of  No.  1,  but  the  style  of 
finish  is  much  finer.     The  late  engine,  now  at  No.  15,  is  a  second- 
class  double  Amoskeag,  which  has  a  capacity  of  600  gallons  per 
minute,  with  two  lines  of  hose.     It  is  named  after  Wm.  M.  Lyon, 
a  well-known  and  liberal  citizen,  who  for  many  years  contributed 
generously  to  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  and   has  now   a 
monument  to  his  beneficence  in  what  Horace  calls  "perennial 
brass."     Two  Babcock  extinguishers  ornament  the  large   hose 
carriage,  which  carries  1,000  feet  of  Eureka  hose,  three  inches  in 
diameter.     This  is  the  first  hose  of  the  kind  in  the  service  in  any 
city  of  the  country,  the  ordinary  hose  now  in  use  being  two 
and  a-half  inches.     As  this  stock  wears  out  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Fire  Department  it  will  be  replaced  by  the  three-inch,  which  by 
diminishing  the  friction  secures  a  better  pressure.     One  peculiar 
feature  of  this  hose,  as  it  appears  on  No.  2's  reel,  is  that  it  occu- 
pies very  little  more  space  than  the  smaller  size,  as  the  latter  is 
necessarily  more  rigid.     This  is  also  the  first  house  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Department  in  Avhich  the  pole  was  introduced  to  facilitate 
the  men  reaching  their  posts  from  the  dormitory.     The  highly 
polished,  nickel-plated  pole,  is  surrounded  at  the  foot  by  a  thick 
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hassock,  covered  with  bright  Brussels  carpet  to  soften  the  empha- 
sis of  the  stoppage,  after  a  drop  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  stalls 
are  fitted  with  the  electric  opening  appliances,  described  else- 
where. 

But  great  as  is  the  pride  of  the  Department  in  the  outfit  of 
the  engine  house  No.  2,  it  is  still  greater  in  the  company  itself. 
It  is  now  composed  as  follows :  Michael  Ilannigan,  Captain  ^ 
Daniel  J.  Eckels,  Engineer;  George  Heinz,  Driver;  Charles  F. 
Nanz,  Hose  Cart  Driver;  Matthew  Sloan,  Stoker;  Charles  Hart, 
John  Benning,  Thomas  H.  Morgan,  Robert  Rowley  and  John 
Paisley,  Hosemen.  The  men  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
fire  service,  many  of  them  in  the  Volunteer  days.  No.  2  includes 
two  veterans  in  its  ranks.  The  first  is  Matthew  Sloan,  who 
served  in  Co.  I,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  was  wounded  at  Salem  Heights  and  Cold  Harbor,  in 
the  head  and  breast,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Union  Veteran 
Legion.  The  second  is  Charles  Hart,  who  served  in  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Kentucky  Volunteers,  Co.  D.  for  three  years  and  nine 
months,  and  was  promoted  from  Sergeant  to  Second  Lieutenant 
for  gallantry  in  the  field.  This  engine-house  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  Samuel  N.  Evans,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire 
Department,  or,  to  use  his  strictly  official  title,  Superintendent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fire. 

The  company  attended  29  fires  during  the  year  1871,  includ- 
ing the  Chicago  fire,  to  which  the  engine  was  sent,  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Vogel  as  foreman ;  Robert  Miller,  engineer, 
who  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  falling  wall  in  a  fire  on  Penn 
avenue;  Joseph  Tweddle,  stoker;  and  William  Keighley  and 
John  Alderson,  hosemen.  The  engine  worked  for  nearly  two 
days  in  a  coal  yard  at  Van  Buren  street  and  the  river,  and 
then  was  moved  to  Washington  street  and  the  river,  where,  at 
the  end  of  the  Washington  street  tunnel,  water  was  pumped 
into  the  city  mains  for  a  day  and  a  night.  The  Duquesne 
was  the  only  visiting  company  at  Chicago,  in  uniform,  and 
the  members  were  treated  royally  while  there,  having  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  even  under  martial  law.  The  fireman  who 
was  telling  the  writer  the  story  of  Chicago  was  interrupted  by 
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another,  who  remarked :  "  We  were  not  the  only  ones  in  uni- 
form ;  don't  you  remember  that  Hose  Company  which  came  from 
Aurora  and  wore  base  ball  caps ;  you  ought  to,  for  they  handled 
our  hose  for  nearly  eight  hours,  and  gave  us  a  chance  to  get  a 
bite  to  eat,  and  a  rest  by  reliefs."     The  correction  was  accepted. 

In  the  year  1872  the  expense  of  maintaining  No.  2  was 
^7,419.34.  There  was  a  change  of  two  hosemen  in  the  roster, 
W.  J.  Kennedy  and  J.  Ellison  being  the  new  msmbers.  The 
same  engine  and  apparatus  throughout  were  used,  and  responded 
to  57  alarms  during  the  year,  for  30  of  which  they  went 
into  service.  At  one  of  these  fires,  that  of  the  lead  works,  on 
Liberty  street,  one  of  those  whom  Captain  Hannigan  calls  the 
"enthusiastic  members,"  got  drenched  through  to  the  skin,  and 
knocked  about  ten  feet  by  an  inch  stream  which  "  accidentally  " 
ran  against  him  while  issuing  orders  to  the  pipemen  from  a  coign 
of  'vantage  in  a  second  story  window.  The  captain  thinks  the 
"enthusiastic  member"  not  a  bad  fellow  if  he  lets  the  men 
alone,  but  apt  to  meet  with  "accidents"  if  he  does  not.  There 
are  several  in  Pittsburgh  to-day  who  have  a  quasi  connection 
with  each  engine-house  through  spending  all  the  time  they  can 
spare,  and  some  that  they  cannot,  around  the  places.  The  en- 
thusiastic member  is  an  adept  in  the  alarms,  knows  every  box 
and  every  district,  and  is  only  too  happy  to  assist  at  a  fire,  tak- 
ing a  hand  at  anything,  from  dragging  a  length  of  hose  to 
"bossing  the  operation."  He  is  often  a  man  of  means  who  can 
afibrd  to  waste  his  time,  and  does  it  for  the  love  of  the  thing 
around  engine  houses.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  cases  is  that  of 
the  proprietor  of  a  pawn  shop  in  Pittsburgh  who  has  to-day  in  his 
possession  an  extra  fireman's  hat  and  gum  coat,  and  is  on  hand 
whenever  a  fire  breaks  out.  Some  suggest  that  he  may  be  on 
the  scent  for  job  lots  rather  than  for  burning  buildings. 

There  were  some  changes  in  the  company  in  1878,  the  roster 
being  reported  as  follows  :  D.  J.  Pender,  Foreman;  Robert  Miller, 
Engineer;  Joseph  Tweddle,  fireman;  Enos  Hutchinson,  driver; 
William  Keighley,  Oliver  Robinson,  Michael  Hannigan,  at 
present  Captain  of  the  company,  and  George  W.  Moore,  hose- 
men.     The  company  attended  eighty-eight  alarms  during  the 
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year.  The  city  this  year  expended  317,500  in  the  purchase  of 
four  new  engines.  The  valuation  of  the  real  estate,  engine-house 
and  stable  of  No.  2  in  1874  was  placed  at  §26,600.  This  included 
the  two  lots  at  present  occupied,  20  X  60  feet,  on  Sraithfield  street 
and  Second  avenue,  joining  at  right  angles.  The  apparatus, 
hose,  horses,  furniture,  etc.,  were  valued  at  $12,675.  The  pay- 
roll for  the  year  amounted  to  $7,402.42.  It  was  this  year  in 
which  the  patent  heaters  were  introduced  and  attached  to  all  the 
engines  in  the  service.  By  the  use  of  this  invention,  as  already 
explained,  steam  is  kept  up  all  the  time  in  the  boilers,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  instant  use.  In  this  year  also  a  slate  was  connected 
with  the  engine-house  gongs  on  which  each  alarm  was  recorded. 
This  was  the  invention  of  Joseph  Busha,  engineer  of  Engine 
Company  No.  4,  and  had  the  advantage  of  allowing  every  member 
to  work  in  preparing  for  the  fire,  being  sure  of  the  accurate  record 
being  kept  of  the  alarm.  No.  2  answered  101  alarms  during 
the  year.  There  were  but  few  changes  in  the  company  but  these 
were  important.  Samuel  N.  Evans,  the  present  Superintendent, 
made  his  bow  to  the  public  from  the  rear  of  No.  2  in  the 
capacity  of  engineer,  and  Bernard  McKenna,  at  present  police 
justice  of  the  Second  Police  District,  and  once  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  was  made  first  hoseman.  It  was 
in  1874  the  great  fire  occured  in  Allegheny  to  which  Pittsburgh 
sent  four  companies,  with  a  large  amount  of  hose.  Among  the 
companies  was  No.  2,  to  the  exertions  of  whose  members  the 
saving  of  the  Third  Ward,  Allegheny,  is  attributed.  The  com- 
pany was  presented  by  William  Semple  with  $100,  and  by  A.  J. 
Pentacoast,  Auctioneer,  with  $25,  in  token  of  recognition  of  its 
excellent  services.  It  was  thought  the  establishment  of  a  paid 
Fire  Department  would  prove  a  panacea  to  cure  jealousy,  envy, 
and  uncharitableness  between  fire  companies.  On  this  occasion 
some  of  the  Allegheny  companies  thought  that  No.  2  was  singled 
out  not  so  much  for  its  services  as  by  request  for  reward.  Among 
the  archives  of  the  company  are  preserved  two  letters,  one  from 
Mr.  Pentecost,  in  which  he  says  of  No.  2  company :  "  Their 
work  was  done  nobly,  and  stayed  the  flames,  saving  the  Third 
Ward   from    destruction."     The    other   letter  is    from  William 
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Semple,  of  that  city,  whose  dwelling  was  saved  by  No.  2  Com- 
pany, and  it  reads :  "  The  present  made  to  the  company  for  sav- 
ing our  property  at  the  great  fire,  on  Saturday,  was  freely  and 
■cheerfully  given,  and  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  any 
one."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  charges,  prompted  by 
jealousy,  may  have  been  made  which  called  for  such  correction. 

In  1875,  Samuel  N.  Evans,  foreman  of  the  company,  was  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  vice  John  Hamill,  a  member 
of  the  old  volunteer  Duquesnes,  who  succeeded  Wm.  J.  White, 
reti^red.  It  was,  in  this  year,  on  July  13,  that  Chief  Hamill  fell 
from  his  buggy,  through  sunstroke,  while  answering  an  alarm  at 
the  Point,  and  was  partially  paralyzed  by  his  injuries.  Then, 
John  H.  Mcllroy,  as  already  noted,  of  the  old  Duquesnes,  who 
was  at  the  time  a  Fire  Commissioner,  acted  in  Mr.  Hamill's 
place  without  pay.  Of  the  present  Chief  Evans,  who  was  Mr. 
Mcllroy 's  assistant,  the  latter  says  :  "  There  is  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular I  always  admired  about  Sam.  Evans — his  perfect  relia- 
l^ility.  You  could  tell  him,  as  his  superior,  to  go  and  cut  off  the 
nigh  fore-leg  of  the  gray  engine  horse  four  inches  below  the  knee, 
and  you  could  depend  upon  it  that  it  would  be  done.  He  never 
made  a  speech  or  offered  a  protest  before  doing  what  he  was  told. 
He  thought  the  superior  giving  the  order  had  the  responsibility 
and  fulfilled  it  without  question."  The  company  responded  to 
96  alarms  during  the  year,  and  some  of  them  very  serious  affairs. 
They  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  No.  1,  and 
as  the  No.  2  Engine  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  no  mishap, 
although  in  service  at  all  the  great  fires,  further  reference  is 
needless.  The  company  then  consisted  of  Daniel  Pender,  fore- 
man ;  Daniel  J.  Eckels,  engineer,  which  position  he  holds  at 
present.  The  only  other  change  in  the  roster  was  the  addition 
of  William  Bonfield  to  the  hosemen. 

The  death  of  Robert  Miller,  foreman  of  No.  3,  on  March  26, 
1876,  had  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  history  of  No.  2.  A 
short  time  before,  the  Chief  Engineer  ordered  an  exchange  be- 
tween Daniel  Eckels,  foreman  of  No.  3,  and  Robert  Miller, 
Engineer  of  No.  2,  each  to  take  the  position  of  the  other.  Eckels 
to  this  day  says  the  exchange  saved  his  life,  as  he  would  have 
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been  in  the  same  position  Miller  was,  when  killed.  During  the 
year  the  company  answered  118  alarms  ;  the  members  remaining 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  following  year  comes  down  in  history 
as  the  year  of  the  riot,  and  will  so  remain  while  Pittsburgh  has  a 
history.  No.  2  was  where  the  need  was  greatest  during  those 
trying  times,  and  although  it  was  impossible  to  save  railroad 
property  there  are  dozens  of  private  houses  standing  to-day 
which  would  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  incendiary  mob,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Michael  Hannigan,  then  fore- 
man and  now  captain,  and  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  the  men 
in  his  charge.  The  company  was  formed  as  follows:  Michael 
Hannigan,  foreman;  Daniel  J.  Eckels,  engineer;  William  Hop- 
kins, stoker ;  Hugh  Kennedy,  driver ;  David  Wilson,  Joseph 
Fullwood,  Michael  McTighe,  and  David  McRoberts,  hosemen. 
During  the  year  the  company  responded  to  100  alarms,  and  did 
111  hours  and  20  minutes  fire  duty. 

The  salaried  compensation  of  Engine  Company  No.  2,  in  1878 
was  37,293.73.  It  made  eighty-one  runs  and  was  eighty-six  hours 
in  actual  service.  The  most  important  work  the  Company  was 
engaged  in  was  the  fires  at  Fleming,  Agnew  &  Co.,  japan  ware, 
on  March  23d,  and  Armstrong  &  Go's.,  cork  factory,  on  June 
1st.  The  loss  by  the  former  was  338,5-12,  and  the  latter  §70,- 
900.  There  was  but  one  change  in  the  Company  during  the 
year,  the  placing  of  George  Heinz  on  the  list  of  hosemen.  From 
1878  to  1884  there  were  no  printed  reports  of  the  operations  of 
the  Department  in  detail ;  so  probably  some  interesting  facts 
have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked.  During  that  time  very  ex- 
pensive and  substantial  repairs  were  made  on  the  engine-house, 
making  it  more  convenient  for  the  apparatus,  and  comfortable  for 
the  men.  The  assessors  must  have  taken  notice  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  property  in  the  meantime  with  the  same  results  which 
recently  caused  anxiety  to  many  taxpayers,  for  the  valuation  of 
the  Smithfield  showed  an  increase  of  $3,500,  then  being  placed 
at  $30,100.  In  1879  the  improvement  was  made,  noted  before, 
by  which  the  harness  was  suspended  over  the  places  occupied  by 
the  horses,  in  front  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  instant 
hitchins.     This  increnious  device  was  the  invention  of  a  member 
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of  the  Department.  In  this  year  the  engines  of  all  the  compa- 
nies were  supplied  with  a  relief  valve,  controlling  the  volume  of 
water  at  the  nozzle,  which  reduced  the  amount  of  damage  con- 
siderable, as  at  many  fires  the  damage  from  water  exceeded  that 
from  the  fire  itself.  The  relief  valve  enables  the  pipe  man  to 
throw  a  large  or  small  stream,  or  a  fine  spray. 

On  August  20,  1881,  a  very  singular  accident  happened  to 
Michael  Hannigan,  the  present  captain,  which  might  easily  have 
proven  fatal.  An  extensive  paper  box  factory  in  Liberty  street, 
was  burning  fiercely,  and  the  breaking  of  a  ladder  seriously 
injured  Charles  Hart,  at  present  a  hoseman  of  No.  2,  and  five 
others.  Captain  Hannigan  stepped  inside  the  burning  building 
to  see  if  it  would  be  safe  to  plant  another  ladder,  or  send  men 
inside.  As  he  turned  to  examine  the  prospect  the  wall  fell  in 
just  as  the  Captain  got  outside ;  a  piece  of  glass  with  a  sharp 
point  fell  on  his  right  foot,  penetrating  through  the  boot.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  cut,  in  the  excitement,  deeming  it  trifling. 
Worn  out  with  his  exertions  he  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  he  was 
having  his  toes  amputated,  one  after  the  other.  So  vivid  was 
the  impression  that  he  examined  his  foot  on  awaking,  and  found 
a  piece  of  the  glass  still  sticking  in  it.  On  picking  the  glass  out 
it  was  followed  by  a  gush  of  blood,  which  the  services  of  a  sur- 
geon were  necessary  to  stop  The  glass  had  severed  an  artery 
and  Hannigan  was  confined  for  some  time  by  the  accident. 

The  reports  at  this  time  call  for  new  flues  and  running  gear 
for  the  engine,  as  the  former  were  badly  burned  and  the  latter 
out  of  repair.  Shortness  of  appropriations  also  caused  a  com- 
pulsory vacation  to  the  men  of  two  weeks,  but  the  men  rendered 
all  the  assistance  possible  during  the  suspension  of  salaries  as 
willingly  as  when  the  pay  went  on.  In  1882  the  engine-house 
was  repainted  both  inside  and  out,  and  in  August  the  condition  of 
the  engine  was  such  that  it  had  to  be  sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs. 
In  December,  1883,  Jasper  Mensinger,  of  No.  2,  was  badly  cut 
under  the  chin,  at  a  fire,  by  being  struck  by  the  nozzle  of  the 
hose  accidentally  while  on  duty ;  and  was  again  badly  hurt  in 
October,  1884,  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse. 

In  the  same  year,  1884,  No.  2  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
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new  hose-cart,  the  old  one  having  become  decidedly  rickety  through 
■wear  and  tear.  The  Chief  also  recommended  the  purchase  of  new 
hose,  as  the  company  had  the  same  objection  as  an  industrious 
housewife  to  the  existence  of  holes  in  that  useful  article.  The 
company  this  year  comprised  Michael  Hannigan,  still  at  the 
trumpet ;  Daniel  J.  Eckels,  Engineer ;  George  Heinz,  driver ; 
Matthew  Sloan,  stoker;  Charles  H.  Hart,  Thomas  Morgan, 
James  McClosky,  Oliver  Robinson  and  Thomas  J.  Keenan,  hose- 
men.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Morris  W.  Mead  was  made 
Superintendent  of  the  telegraph  and  electric  branch  of  the 
Department. 

For  the  year  1886  there  were  several  accidents,  in  one  of 
which  John  Benning,  of  No.  2,  was  prostrated  by  inhaling  fumes 
of  saltpetre,  and  Thomas  Keenan,  also  injured,  on  October  14, 
at  a  fire  on  the  South  Side.  There  is  no  change  mentioned  in 
the  company,  except  the  addition  of  Charles  F.  Nanz,  hose-cart 
driver.  Elmer  Croco  was  placed  on  the  disability  list  in  Janu- 
ary, with  a  badly  sprained  back,  caused  by  over-exertion  at  a  fire. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  the  disability  fund  was  first  put  in 
operation,  and  it  has  proved  of  great  value  as  well  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men  injured  as  by  giving  them  more  confidence  that  they 
would  be  cared  for  if  injured  in  the  cause  of  duty. 

The  advisability  of  the  "  enthusiastic  fireman,"  and  outsiders 
generally,  keeping  hands  ofi"  at  a  fire,  unless  acting  under  special 
orders,  was  illustrated  by  the  fire  caused  by  electric  wires  cross- 
ing in  the  elevator  of  the  Hotel  Duquesne.  While  examining 
the  source  of  the  fire,  Charles  Hart,  of  No.  2,  seeing  the  glass 
doors  of  the  elevator  broken  on  the  third  story  put  his  head  and 
shoulders  in  to  see  if  all  was  right.  While  looking  upwards  some 
individual  below  started  the  elevator  and  soon  had  Hart  pinioned 
against  the  sill  of  the  elevator  door  by  the  breast.  Fortunately 
his  protest  was  heard,  and  his  fellow  firemen  reversed  the  rope, 
and  saved  his  life.  He  was  much  crushed  in  the  breast  and  feels 
the  effects  of  the  accident  yet. 

In  October,  1887,  the  burning  of  Frick's  coal  mine  at  Mount 
Pleasant  created  considerable  excitement,  and  an  application  was 
made  to   this  city  for  help.     An  extra  engine   was  sent  to  the 
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scene  with  Captain  Michael  Hannigan  in  charge,  and  Daniel 
Eckels,  engineer,  with  details  from  other  companies.  They 
worked  there  three  days,  and  Hannigan  and  Eckels  agree  that 
they  never  undertook  a  more  difficult  task.  They  had  to  go 
down  the  slope,  and  then  400  feet,  into  a  gallery,  while  the  entry 
in  which  the  fire  was  raging  then  was  at  the  end  of  a  Z  shaped 
outlet  from  the  main  gallery.  They  had  the  consciousness  that 
the  playing  of  the  stream  was  bringing  down  tons  of  coal  in  front 
of  them,  with  the  chance  that  the  concussion  would  bring  down 
tons  more  in  their  rear.  The  shaft  was  closed  to  stop  draughts, 
and  it  felt  uncomfortably  sultry,  more  especially  as  the  old  miners 
around  were  making  dark  suggestions  about  "  horsebacks,"  "set- 
tlings," &c.,  calculated  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  any  but  a  Pitts- 
burgh fireman.  But,  as  Hannigan  says,  "  Tom  Lynch,  Erick's 
able  and  energetic  little  superintendent,  came  down  with  us  and 
we  thought  we  wouldn't  take  back  seats  for  anybody,  but  I  tell 
you  that  kind  of  sub  cellar  work  is  not  encouraging.  It's  fighting 
fire  too  near  its  own  headquarters,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Erick's 
mine  it's  pretty  sure  to  get  the  better  of  you." 

With  the  exception  of  a  severe  cut  in  the  hand  sustained  by 
Charles  E.  Nanz  at  the  Hamilton  fire  on  Eifth  avene,  caused  by 
falling  glass,  no  later  adventures  appear  on  the  records  of  Du- 
quesne  Engine,  No.  2.  The  engine  did  as  excellent  and  efiective 
work  at  that  fire  as  any  engine  in  either  Pittsburgh  or  Allegheny, 
and  it  was  attended  by  the  best  apparatus  of  both  cities.  No.  2 
threw  a  greater  volume  of  water,  and  with  better  efiect,  than 
any  other  engine,  and  the  building  being  eight  stories,  very  nar- 
row and  therefore  difficult  of  access,  was  one  of  the  most  crucial 
tests  the  machine  ever  sustained. 

No.  2  recently  received  a  double  Amoskeag  engine  of  the  first 
class.  While  testing  this  engine,  on  the  23rd  of  March  last. 
Captain  Michael  Hannigan  met  with  a  serious  accident.  The 
nozzle  struck  him  in  the  face,  tearing  the  flesh  from  the  jaw  to 
the  eye,  but  fortunately  stopped  short  of  depriving  him  of  sight. 
His  recovery  has  been  slow,  but  the  injury,  though  terrible,  was 
not  permanent,  and  the  department  has  been  spared  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  best  and  bravest  company  commanders.     During  Cap- 
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tain  Hannigan's  disability  the  company  was  led  by  Lieutenant 
Robert  C.  Rowley.  Mr.  Rowley  was  born  in  1860,  and  is  the 
son  of  Brigadier  General  Rowley,  of  this  city,  whp  was  a  captain 
in  the  Mexican  war,  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  a  General  at 
the  close.  Lieutenant  Rowley  has  been  two  years  in  the  Fire 
Department.  The  present  roll  is  as  follows :  Captain,  Michael 
Hannigan ;  lieutenant,  Robert  C.  Rowley ;  engineer,  Daniel  J. 
Eckels ;  stoker,  Matthew  Snow ;  drivers,  George  Heinz,  William 
Bennett;  hosemen,  Charles  H.  Hart,  John  Benning,  Michael 
Carroll,  John  Paisley. 
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OEAPTER    XI. 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  3. — A  FIREMAN  WITH  AN  EAR  FOR  HAR- 
MONY.— OLE  BULL  USED  HIS  VIOLIN. — THE  ORIGINAL  MEM- 
BERS OF  NO.  3. — A  PAIR  OP  INTELLIGENT  HORSES. — HOW 
THEY  SNUFFED  THE  FIRE  FROM  AFAR. — IN  A  FLOOD  OF 
BURNING  PETROLEUM.  —  TO  THE  RELIEF  OF  CHICAGO  IN 
FLAMES. — CAUGHT  BENEATH  A  FALLING  WALL. — THE  FIRE 
AT  THE  RAG  WAREHOUSE. — NATURAL  GAS  EXPLOSION. — A 
THRILLING   SCENE. — THE   FIRST   NATIONAL  BANK  FIRE. — HOW 

A   COUNTRYMAN    WENT    UPSTAIRS    IN    THE    ENGINE-HOUSE. 

THE   CAREER   OF   CAPTAIN   MCFADDEN. — IN  THE  WAR  AND   AS 
A   FIREMAN. 

Engine  Company  No.  3  began  its  existence  as  a  part  of  tlie 
Pittsburgh  Fire  Department,  June  7, 1870.  The  company  num- 
bered but  eight  men,  all  taken  from  the  Volunteer  Department. 
"William  Simms,  of  the  Allegheny  Company,  was  foreman.  The 
old  Eagle  Company  contributed  James  McAleese,  and  the  other ' 
six,  James  McFadden,  D.  J.  Eckles,  Patrick  Kearney,  Charles- 
Hart,  William  Fell,  and  William  Simms,  came  from  the  Alle- 
gheny Company.  Of  these  pioneers  McFadden  is  the  only  one 
remaining  with  No.  3,  though  several  of  them  are  still  connected 
with  the  department.  Hart  is  a  hoseman  in  No.  2.  He  has 
been  a  fireman  continuously  since  he  entered  No.  3  in  1870.  D. 
J.  Eckels  has  also  been  transferred  to  No.  2,  and  he  is  now  engi- 
neer of  that  company.  Dan.  Eckels  is  known  as  the  genius  of 
the  department,  and  he  is  entitled  to  that  reputation.  He  can 
make  or  repair  any  sort  of  mechanism.  In  addition  to  his  talent 
for  mechanics,  he  has  a  wonderful  ear  for  harmony.  He  can  tell 
by  the  sound  as  far  as  he  can  hear  an  engine  working,  whether 
or  not  it  is  working  rightly,  and  if  it  is  not  running  rightly,  just 
what  the  matter  is  with  it.  Combining  his  taste  for  harmony, 
and  his  genius  for  mechanics,  he  has  put  in  many  of  his  leisure 
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lours  around  the  engine-house  making  violins.  He  has  made 
some  that  have  a  national  reputation.  He  can  put  a  voice  into 
the  maple  and  catgut  that  seems  almost  to  echo  the  pulses  of  a 
human  soul.  Ole  Bull  and  Tasso  have  both  been  guests  of  Dan. 
in  this  city.  Both  of  these  famous  artists  used  violins  made  by 
Eckels  and  pronounced  them  masterpieces.  But  Eckels  does 
not  fiddle  when  Pittsburgh  is  burning.  His  bravery  and  cool 
judgment  have  more  than  once  brought  him  prominently  before 
the  people  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

Andrew  Simms  resigned  from  No.  3  in  1873,  to  take  a  position 
as  foreman  with  the  Pittsburgh  Gas  Co.,  which  he  still  holds. 
James  McAleese  resigned  in  1878,  and  embarked  in  business  as 
a  commission  merchant  on  Liberty  street.  He  only  remained  in 
business  a  short  time,  when  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  the  Fire 
Department.  When  he  came  back  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
foreman  of  No.  16,  where  he  is  now.  Patrick  Kearney  resigned 
in  1878,  and  went  to  work  at  his  trade  as  moulder  at  the  Westing- 
house  foundry.  He  is  still  employed  there.  Wm.  Fell  resigned 
in  1878,  and  is  now  in  business  in  Ligonier.  He  served  several 
years  in  the  war,  and  is  an  active  G.  A.  B.  man.  George  Keep 
died  in  1873.  His  health  had  become  broken  down,  unfitting 
him  for  the  duties  of  a  fireman,  and  he  resigned  a  few  months 
before  he  died.  Wm.  Simms,  the  first  foreman  of  No.  3,  died 
in  1871. 

At  its  organization  No.  3  was  quartered  on  Third  avenue,  be- 
tween Wood  and  Market  streets,  in  the  old  building  of  the 
Vigilant  Volunteers.  In  1872  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
quarters,  and  the  old  building  on  Third  avenue  was  sold  by  the 
•city.  It  is  now  a  machine  shop.  While  on  Third  avenue  the 
Btar  attraction  of  this  famous  company  was  a  pair  of  splendid 
dun  horses.  These  were  greatly  admired  and  petted.  If  a 
stranger  of  any  note  visited  the  city  he  was  escorted  to  No.  3 
Engine-House,  where  the  two  noble  duns  were  put  through  their 
tricks,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  admiring  visitor.  A 
peculiarity  of  these  horses  was  that  they  liked  the  excitement  of 
answering  an  alarm  so  well,  that  when  the  bell  would  ring  they 
would  pull  frantically  at  their  halters,  and  either  break  the  rope 
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or  almost  break  their  necks  to  get  their  places  at  the  engine  pole. 
Thej  got  so  rampant  in  their  anxiety  to  do  duty,  that  it  "was 
found  necessary  to  tie  them  in  their  stalls  with  a  piece  of  twine, 
so  that  they  could  break  loose  without  danger  of  injuring  them- 
selves by  tugging  at  the  rope.  The  equipments  of  No.  3  at  its. 
organization  consisted  of  a  one-horse  hose  reel,  an  antiquated  en- 
gine, and  a  pile  of  ladders  on  a  wagon.  Five  horses  were  suffi- 
cient to  draw  this  machinery.  Improvements  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  company  now  has  the  latest  improved 
engine,  a  large  two-horse  hose  reel,  a  splendid  Hayes  truck  with  a^ 
full  complement  of  ladders,  and  eight  horses. 

Ten  years  ago,  before  the  adoption  of  pumps  and  pipe  lines,  as 
a  means  of  transportation  for  oil,  large  quantities  of  crude  pe- 
troleum were  floated  down  the  Allegheny  in  barges.  Some  of 
this  was  stored  in  large  warehouses  along  the  bank  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, and  a  greater  part  of  it  was  left  in  the  barrels  in  barges 
moored  along  the  landing,  waiting  for  the  refinery.  When  an 
alarm  of  fire  came  from  that  section  of  the  city,  everybody  shud- 
dered. The  first  memorable  service  No.  3  was  called  upon  to 
perform  was  in  the  oil  district.  In  October,  1870,  an  immense 
oil  warehouse,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  be- 
longing to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  caught  fire.  An  alarm 
was  sounded  from  Box  85,  and  No.  3,  with  several  other  com- 
panies, responded.  When  the  firemen  reached  the  scene  the 
flames  had  gotten  beyond  control,  and  the  watchman  was  burned 
to  death.  The  bursting  barrels  of  oil  sent  forth  a  flood  of  fire. 
A  wall  fell,  and  Captain  Simms  and  several  of  his  men  suddenly 
found  themselves  surrounded  with  a  stream  of  burning  oil  knee 
deep.  They  dashed  boldly  through  and  escaped  with  the  scorch- 
ing of  their  hair  and  clothes.  -Citizens  looking  on  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance  stood  aghast  while  these  brave  men  ran  the  fearful  risk, 
and  great  was  the  shout  of  joy  that  went  up  from  the  multitude 
when  they  came  out  unharmed.  The  burning  oil  ran  down  inte 
the  river,  setting  fire  to  a  number  of  barges  loaded  with  oil  in 
barrels.  The  barges  were  burned  through,  and  the  flames  drifted 
down  against  the  bridge.  Two  bridges  and  a  large  amount  of 
shipping  were  destroyed.     The  Allegheny  river  ran  fire  for  two 
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days.     This  was  the  greatest  conflagration  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

In  April,  1872,  another  oil  fire  occurred  at  Butler  and  Fifty- 
fifth  streets.  This  was  also  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
property.  This  fire  got  so  hot  at  the  place  where  No.  3  was 
stationed  that  the  men  were  compelled  to  run  for  their  lives,  and 
leave  their  engine.  The  flames  drifted  around  the  engine  and 
hose  carriage,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  both  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Relief  from  another  engine  stationed  out  of  reach  of 
the  intense  heat  came  in  time  to  save. 

In  1871,  when  Chicago  was  threatened  with  utter  ruin,  the 
burning  city  appealed  for  assistance  to  battle  the  devouring  flames. 
In  response  to  this  appeal  Pittsburgh  sent  the  firemen  of  No. 
8.  The  company,  consisting  of  the  eight  original  members 
(the  horses  were  not  taken)  was  provided  with  a  special  train 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  Railroad.  The  engines  and  hose  carriages 
were  loaded  on  flat  cars ;  a  box  car  was  filled  with  provisions, 
and  a  passenger  coach  was  provided  for  the  firemen.  The  track 
was  cleared,  and  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  memorable  run 
was  commenced.  Westward  these  brave  fellows  sped  on  their 
errand  of  succor,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  This  rate  of 
speed  was  kept  up  for  the  whole  trip,  and  that  night  the  Pitts- 
burghers  ate  a  refreshing  meal  with  their  brethren  in  Chicago. 
Captain  McFadden,  in  speaking  of  that  trip  said:  "  I  was  in  the 
war  and  went  through  some  red-hot  experience,  but  I'll  tell  you 
that  I  shall  never  forget  that  ride."  The  work  done  by  the 
Pittsburghers  at  Chicago  earned  the  merited  approbation  of  the 
country,  and  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  community  whom 
they  helped  to  rescue  from  complete  destruction.  On  that  occa- 
sion Captain  Simms  contracted  a  cold  from  which  he  died  about 
two  months  after  his  return  home.  James  McFadden,  then  a 
driver,  was  seriously  hurt  in  Chicago  by  a  horse  falling  on  him. 
He  was  confined  to  his  room  for  two  months. 

At  a  fire  in  a  feed-store  on  Penn  avenue,  in  1875,  James  Miller, 
who  was  then  captain  of  No.  3,  was  killed  by  a  falling  wall. 
Charles  Rice,  a  ladderman  of  this  company,  was  caught  under 
the  same  wall,  and  severely  hurt.     Captain  Miller  was  buried 
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under  the  ruins,  and  dead  "when  taken  out.  He  was  an  old  and 
well-known  fireman.  He  belonged  to  the  volunteers,  and  at  the 
organization  of  the  paid  Department,  joined  No.  2  as  engineer. 
Only  two  months  before  he  met  his  death,  he  had  been  promoted 
to  captain,  and  transferred  to  No.  3.  He  was  married  about  the 
time  of  his  promotion  to  an  estimable  young  lady  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  life  presented  a  bright  future  to  the  strong,  brave  man.  His 
widow  lives  in  Pittsburgh. 

On  April  27,  1885,  a  four  story  brick  building.  No.  98  Third 
avenue,  used  as  a  rag  warehouse,  caught  fire.  A  falling  wall 
here  made  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  No.  3.  As  elsewhere  related 
a  number  of  its  members  were  injured,  and  Captain  Nelson 
Woods,  of  No.  7,  was  killed  in  this  accident.  All  the  No.  3 
men  recovered,  and  are  all  alive  and  well  to-day.  John  Grot- 
zinger  is  now  Constable  in  the  Third  Ward,  Henry  Hemen- 
house  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Electricity,  John  Green  is  driving  a 
carriage,  William  J.  McKelvey  is  a  police  inspector,  John  Coyle  is 
in  Fire  Company  No.  4,  George  Burns  is  in  No.  13  and  John 
Kilhan  is  still  with  No.  3. 

Pat  Graham  was  the  most  unlucky  man  of  the  company,  and 
has  come  in  for  a  share  of  every  accident.  He  was  blown  up 
by  the  natural  gas  explosion  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  boarding  house, 
on  Twelfth  street,  in  July  1887.  Milligan,  of  the  Threes,  was 
hoisted  by  the  same  petard  along  with  half  a  dozen  firemen  of 
other  companies.  Among  those  injured  was  Assistant  Chief 
Steel.  This  fire  originated  in  a  pile  of  rubbish  in  the  cellar. 
Water  had  been  thrown  on  it  until  it  was  thought  to  be  extin- 
guished. The  firemen  then  went  into  the  cellar  and  began  turn- 
ing over  the  rubbish  to  see  if  any  sparks  were  left.  The  natural 
gas  pipes  had  been  broken.  An  explosion  occurred  which 
wrecked  the  building,  and  severely  injured  a  number  of  firemen. 
In  July,  1888,  while  trying  to  save  a  drug  store,  on  Penn  avenue, 
from  the  flames,  Graham  fell  into  a  ditch,  and  broke  two  ribs. 
In  November,  1888,  he  was  thrown  from  the  Hayes  Truck  by  a 
collision  with  a  cable  car,  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Wood  streets. 
He  is  still  laid  up  with  injuries  received  at  that  time. 

A  thrilling  scene,  and  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those 
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T7ho  breathlessly  witnessed  it,  was  the  rescue  of  three  little  chil- 
dren, named  O'Brien,  from  a  burning  building  on  Diamond  street, 
in  April,  1887,  by  Pat  Graham,  William  McKelvey,  John  Hare, 
and  Mike  O'Brien,  all  members  of  No.  3,  and  Captain  Ilannigan, 
of  No.  2.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  so  hot  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reach  the  upper  windows  by  means  of  a  ladder  lean- 
ing against  them.  The  lower  story  was  full  of  fire  and  the  three 
helpless  little  children  were  suffocating  in  the  third  story.  These 
brave  men  saw  the  danger  of  the  little  ones,  and  without  thinking 
of  the  peril  to  themselves,  determined  to  save  them.  The  ladder 
of  the  Hayes'  truck  was  run  up.  The  firemen  ascended  and  held 
to  the  ladder  while  it  was  lowered  against  the  building.  Gra- 
ham jumped  from  the  ladder  into  the  window,  and  hastily  handed 
the  little  O'Briens  out  to  his  companions  on  the  ladder.  A  fire- 
man was  ready  to  take  each  little  one  in  welcoming  arms.  Gra- 
ham swung  out  of  the  window  to  the  ladder,  which  was  quickly 
drawn  back  from  the  fire,  and  the  descent  was  made  in  safety. 
Captain  Hannigan  had  gone  to  the  rescne  by  the  stairway,  and 
would  have  been  cut  ofi"  but  for  the  ladder. 

At  the  First  National  Bank  fire,  at  Wood  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  in  1887,  George  King  and  Evan  Pugh,  of  No.  3,  were 
on  top  of  the  Hayes  ladder,  when  a  wall  fell,  covering  the  truck 
^vith  bricks  and  rubbish.  A  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust 
enveloped  the  scene,  and  the  spectators  stood  aghast,  thinking  of 
the  horrible  fate  of  the  two  bold  men  on  the  ladder.  In  a  minute 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  a  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the 
crowd  when  it  was  seen  that  King  and  Pugh  were  still  aloft  at 
their  post  pouring  water  into  the  flames  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
death  had  not  been  imminent  a  moment  before.  George  King  is 
now  foreman  of  Fire  Company,  No.  13,  and  Pugh  holds  a  nozzle 
for  No.  3.  At  the  Willey  building  accident,  where  so  many 
people  were  crushed  under  the  huge  pile  of  brick  and  mortar,  the 
members  of  No.  3  did  valuable  service  in  rescuing  the  wounded. 
Pugh  was  trying  to  free  a  man  from  a  living  grave  under  a  pile 
of  timbers,  when  a  tottering  wall  tumbled  over  on  him.  He  was 
rescued  by  his  comrades  in  time  to  save  his  life.  His  back  was 
hurt  severely. 
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The  sleeping  quarters  of  the  men  at  No.  3  are  in  the  second 
story  of  the  building.  A  narrow  stairway  in  the  rear  is  the  only 
way  of  getting  to  the  second  story.  Men  come  down  by  means, 
of  three  glistening  metal  poles,  two  in  the  front  and  one  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  They  slide  down  the  poles  in  a  flash  when  the 
bell  rino-s.  To  a  person  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  the  stair- 
way is  completely  hidden  from  view  by  the  big  engine.  One  day, 
George  Mclntyre,  the  wag  of  the  company,  was  showing  a  young 
fellow  from  the  rural  districts  through  the  mysteries  of  a  metro- 
politan Fire  Department. 

"  How  do  you  get  up  stairs  ?"  asked  the  countryman,  when  told 
that  the  men  slept  on  the  floor  above.    The  visitor  and  his  escort 
were  standing  in  the  front  of  the  house,  where  the  stairs  could 
not  be  seen,  and  near  the  two  poles.    "Oh,  we  go  up  these,"  said 
Mclntyre,  pointing  to  the  shining  metal  rods,  and  with  a  wink  at 
his  companions,  he  invited  his  country  friend  up-stairs.     The  in- 
vitation was  accepted  as  quickly  as  given.     The  lad  grabbed  the 
nearest  rod,  and  swinging  himself  oS"  the  floor,  began  the  ascent 
hand  over  hand  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  leaving  Mclntyre 
standing  speechless  with  astonishment  to  receive  the  laugh  of  his 
companions.     There  was  not  a  man  in  the  company  who  could 
have  performed  the  feat  accomplished  by  that  boy.     Mclntyre  is 
a  member  of  the  Elks.     He  is  robust  and  jolly,  and  a  general 
good  fellow.     He  was  a  painter  before  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Department,  and  the  practice  he  had  in  that  business,  climbing 
high  ladders  and  swinging  from  the  tops  of  lofty  buildings,  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  him  as  a  fireman.     There  are  other 
members  of  this  company  equally  deserving  of  a  notice  in  these 
pages,  but  the  limited  sphere  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a. 
record  of  each  member  of  the  Fire  Department. 

James  McFadden,  the  captain  of  No.  3,  is  a  man  with  a  his- 
tory, and  he  deserves  especial  mention.  He  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county  forty-eight  years  ago,  and  has  spent  his  entire  life 
in  Pittsburgh,  excepting  when  he  was  serving  his  country  as  a^ 
private  soldier  during  the  war  for  the  Union.  He  is  tall,  lithe, 
and  handsome,  with  a  grave,  though  kindly  face,  ornamented 
with  a  short  iron  gray  mustache.     He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,, 
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but  at  the  same  time  manages  to  maintain  the  good  will  and  re- 
spect of  his  men.  "Jim,"  as  the  boys  call  him,  is  the  idol  of 
No.  3.  He  was  just  nineteen  years  old  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  that  same  courage  and  love  of  excitement  which  makes 
him  a  good  fireman,  prompted  him  to  offer  his  services  in  the 
nation's  cause.  Governor  Curtin,  who  was  then  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  issued  a  call  for  15,000  volunteers  to  act  as  a. 
State  Guard,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 
Young  McFadden  answered  this  call,  and  enlisted  in  Captain 
McDaniels'  Company,  of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  A  few 
days  after  his  enlistment  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  turned 
over  to  the  National  Government,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  They  were  hurried  to  Washington,  and 
from  thence  to  the  centre  of  military  operations.  On  the  way  ta 
Washington,  as  these  troops  passed  through  Baltimore,  going 
from  one  depot  to  another,  they  were  compelled  to  carry  their 
guns  loaded  and  cocked,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a  mob  of  seces- 
sionists. They  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  night  of  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  From  that  time  on  McFadden  was  in  the 
front  of  the  fight,  and  took  part  in  every  battle  of  any  import- 
ance fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  first  battle  was  at  Gainesville,  Va.  In  the  Seven 
Days'  Fight  his  command  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Federal  line  of  battle  when  the  fighting  began.  McFadden 
received  a  slight  wound  which  did  not  disable  him,  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  fight  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  he 
was  captured.  He  was  sent  to  Libby  Prison.  There  he  was 
kept  a  month,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Belle  Isle.  There  he 
remained  a  month  and  was  then  exchanged.  He  at  once  rejoined 
his  command  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. He  went  through  the  leaden  hail  of  Gettysburg  and  the 
Wilderness  without  a  mishap ;  came  home  unscathed  in  1864, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  this  city.  Soon  after  retiring  from  the 
army  he  joined  the  volunteer  firemen,  and  remained  in  that  ser- 
vice until  the  paid  department  was  organized,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  No.  3.  He  is  a  hale  and  hearty  man  to-day  at  the 
age  of  47,  and  a  member  of  General  Alexander  Hayes  Post,  G. 
A.  R.  of  this  city. 
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The  company  numbers  eighteen  men.  Ten  of  them  man  the 
■engine  and  hose  reel,  and  the  other  eight  manage  the  Hayes 
truck.  Most  of  them  are  young  men  full  of  youthful  ardor,  and 
<;apable  of  first-class  service.  Following  is  the  roll  of  the  com- 
pany :  Captain,  James  McFadden ;  lieutenant,  George  Mclntyre ; 
engineer,  George  Brenneman  ;  driver  of  engine,  Harry  Worthing- 
ton ;  driver  of  hose-cart,  William  Speller ;  stoker,  Michael  O'Brien ; 
iosemen,  Frank  Elmer,  George  Kramer,  George  Stoudt,  John 
Hays. 

Hook  and  Ladder  A:  Lieutenant,  William  Ekey;  drivers, 
Melvin  Harvey  and  George  Price ;  laddermen,  John  Carringtoflj 
F'red.  Silvis,  John  Kilhan,  James  Connolly,  Joseph  Milligan. 
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CHAPTER    XI I. 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  4. — THE  OLD  NEPTUNE  ENGINE  GIVEN  TO 
THE  COMPANY. — THE  ENGINE-HOUSE  DESCRIBED. — THE  EARLY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMPANY. — CAPTAIN  RICHARDSON. — AN  IN- 
VENTOR OF  ENGINE-HOUSE  APPLIANCES. — HOW  THE  STROKES 
OF  THE  ALARM  ARE  RECORDED. — A  VETERAN  OF  THE  WAR. — 
CITIZENS  HAULING  THE  ENGINE. — DURING  THE  RAILROAD  RIOT. 
— ACRES   OF    FLAMES   LIGHTING   UP    THE    CITY. — NOT   A   FATAL 

ACCIDENT  IN   NINETEEN  YEARS. HOW  AN  ACCIDENT  LED  TO  A 

USEFUL   INVENTION. — ROLL  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

Engine  Company,  No.  4,  when  organized  in  the  Paid  Fire 
Department,  in  June,  1870,  was  known  as  No.  9.  The  Company 
at  that  time  had  an  old  single  pump  engine  which  belonged  to 
the  volunteers,  a  one-horse  hose  carriage  and  three  horses.  All 
this  equipment  was  purchased  by  the  city  from  the  volunteers. 
In  1872  the  old  engine,  "  Neptune,"  of  the  volunteer  Depart- 
ment, was  rebuilt  and  given  to  this  company.  The  "  Neptune" 
engine  had  long  been  known  as  No.  4,  and  the  members  of  the 
company  was  then  changed  from  9  to  4. 

No.  4  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Fifth  avenue  between 
Miltenberger  and  Van  Braam  streets.  The  district  which  it 
protects  runs  from  Sixth  avenue  to  Frankstown,  to  Second  avenue, 
to  the  Meyersville  Car  Stables,  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward,  and  nearly 
to  Oakland,  an  extensive  and  important  region  of  the  city.  The 
engine-house  is  a  commodious  two-story  brick,  fitted  up  in  the 
fireman's  most  approved  style  ;  and  everything  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  celerity  of  egress.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  sleeping 
apartments,  bath-room  and  library.  The  ground  floor  holds  the 
engine,  hose  carriage  and  four  horses.  The  horses  are  stalled  in 
the  rear,  and  stand  facing  the  street.  The  present  house  of  No. 
4  was  built  in  1882.  When  the  old  house  on  the  same  site  was 
torn  down,  the  company  was  temporarily  quartered  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Market  House,  remaining  there  nearly  a  year. 
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At  the  organization  of  the  company  John  Wrigley  was  foreman, 
Joseph  Busha,  engineer,  Jacob  King,  driver,  and  William  Rich- 
ardson, Joseph  Frittman,  Edward  Sweeney,  John  F.  Wunderlich 
and  Harry  Walker  the  hosemen.  All  were  taken  from  the  vol- 
unteers. Some  of  these  veterans  are  still  doing  good  service  in 
the  Fire  Department,  while  others  have  died  with  the  harness  on. 

John  Wrigley  resigned  as  foreman  in  1871,  to  accept  another 
place  with  the  city.  Later  he  returned  to  the  Fire  Department, 
and  is  now  hoseman  of  No.  5.  Captain  John  Steel  took  Wrig- 
ley's  place,  as  foreman  of  No.  4,  and  held  it  until  1877,  when  he 
was  elected  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department. 

Joseph  Busha  has  been  engineer  of  No.  4  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  fire  service, 
and  in  addition  to  being  a  skillful  engineer  is  an  inventor  of  note, 
and  many  of  his  ideas  and  improvements  in  engine-house  appli- 
ances are  in  use  in  this  and  other  cities  to-day.  He  invented 
and  patented  the  slate  register,  which  is  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  any  fire  alarm  system  now.  The  register  is  a  contrivance 
consisting  of  a  slate  and  pencil  attached  to  the  electric  alarm  bell 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pencil  marks  the  strokes  of  the  bell  on 
the  slate.  The  advantage  of  it  is  that  the  firemen  no  longer  have 
to  rely  upon  the  uncertainty  of  memory  in  counting  the  number 
of  strokes  of  the  alarm  to  determine  the  location  of  the  fire.  In 
the  few  seconds  req^uired  to  get  the  horses  out  and  harness  them 
the  number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  came  is  plainly 
registered  on  the  slate  by  means  of  the  electric  current.  The 
indicator  was  put  in  use  in  May,  1875.  Busha  was  the  first  to 
rig  up  a  system  of  weights  and  pulleys,  by  which  the  ringing  of 
the  gong  would  unhitch  the  horses  and  throw  open  the  doors  of 
their  stalls  at  the  same  time.  This  he  introduced  in  1873.  It 
was  never  patented.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  an  appliance  for 
holding  the  lines  up  on  the  horses'  backs,  which  is  now  in  general 
use.  For  many  years  he  repaired  all  the  engines  in  the  depart- 
ment when  anything  was  out  of  order. 

John  F.  Wunderlich  is  in  business  in  Pittsburgh,  Jacob  King, 
Edward  Sweeny  and  Harry  Walker  are  dead.  William  Richard- 
son has  remained  with  No.  4,  and  is  now  its  Captain.     He  is  a 


WILLIAM  J.   RICHARDSON, 
Captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  4. 
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large,  fine-looking  man  of  about  43.  He  talks  but  little,  and 
attends  closely  to  every  detail.  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  served  four  years 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  went  through  hard-fought  battles, 
and  came  out  with  an  honorable  record  as  a  faithful  and  fearless 
soldier.  He  is  a  member  of  J.  C.  Cull  Post,  G.  A.  R.  He  has 
been  foreman  of  No.  4  about  eleven  years.  Joseph  Frittman 
resigned,  and  engaged  in  business  in  Pittsburgh.  Leonard 
Smith  was  transferred  to  No.  14  in  1887,  and  is  now  foreman. 
When  he  left  No.  4  the  members  of  the  Company  presented  him 
with  a  gold  badge,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  the  Company. 

The  first  important  fire  No.  4  was  called  to  was  in  a  livery  stable 
on  Forbes  street  in  1872,  while  the  company  was  stationed  at 
the  present  location.  At  that  time  all  the  horses  in  the  city  had 
the  prevalent  distemper.  The  engine  horses  were  sick,  and  the 
engine  and  hose  carriages  had  to  be  dragged  by  hand.  Citizens, 
and  especially  old  volunteers,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  fire- 
men, and  tugged  willingly  at  the  ponderous  machines.  But  this 
method  of  transportation  was  too  slow  for  effective  service.  The 
livery  stable,  with  a  number  of  horses,  was  consumed  before  the 
engine  got  there. 

No.  4  was  the  first  fire  company  in  the  country  to  apply  the 
unhitching  and  door-opening  device  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tric gong.  The  doors  were  thrown  open  ;  the  horses  unhitched 
and  the  gas  turned  up  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell.  This  was 
in  1873,  and  at  that  time  the  performance  was  a  wonder.  People 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  flocked  to  No.  4  Engine  house,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  firemen  running  out  the  horses  just  to  show  them 
how  the  thing  was  done.  Strangers  visiting  the  city  were  taken 
there  and  shown  with  pride  this  Pittsburgh  wonder.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Paid  Fire  Department  this  company  was  called 
out  only  about  sixty  times  a  year.  Now  the  alarms  in  No.  4*3 
district  run  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  These  figures  include 
second  alarms  which  call  No.  4  to  other  districts. 

During  the  Railroad  Riots,  in  1877,  this  company  was  on  con- 
tinuous duty  for  twenty-four  hours.     It  was  called  out  at  6  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  and  stationed  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  street 
and  Liberty  avenue.  Fire  was  raging  all  along  Liberty  avenue, 
from  Thirty-third  street  to  Grant.  The  Union  Depot,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Freight  Depot,  miles  of  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  tracks^ 
and  a  hundred  houses  along  the  line  were  all  blazing  at  one  time. 
A  negro  man  named  Dick  Davis  was  firing  No.  4  for  Engineer 
Busha.  The  spectacle  of  the  negro  assisting  the  firemen  enraged 
the  rioters.  One  of  them  approached  the  engine  with  a  dynamite 
cartridge  in  his  hand,  and  threatened  to  blow  it  up  if  the  negro 
did  not  get  away.  Davis  ran  to  the  police  for  protection  and 
the  anarchist  withdrew  without  putting  his  menace  into  execution. 

Next  to  the  railway  conflagration  the  most  important  fire  that 
No.  4  ever  assisted  in  battling  was  at  Hartley's  tannery  in  the 
east  end.  This  fire  lasted  seventeen  hours.  The  yard  was  full 
of  dry  tan  bark.  This  was  burning  all  at  once,  and  acres  of 
flame  brilliantly  lighted  up  the  city. 

In  1882,  No.  4  responded  to  an  alarm  caused  by  an  extensive 
fire  in  the  Emery  Oil  Warehouse  on  Seventh  street.  Before  No. 
4  had  been  home  from  the  Emery  fire  an  hour,  the  bells  again 
rang  out.  This  time  the  fire  was  in  Sterrett's  Foundry  and 
Wood's  row,  at  Third  avenue  and  Duquesne  Way.  This  blaze 
lasted  from  1  o'clock  until  8  in  the  morning,  the  two  fires 
making  twenty-four  hours  continuous  duty  for  No.  4. 

That  night  the  thermometer  was  at  zero,  and  many  of  the 
firemen  were  frost  bitten.  The  water  formed  ice  on  the  hose, 
ladders,  and  clothing  of  the  firemen  so  thick,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  men  to  move. 

No.  4  was  at  the  Sixth  street  bridge  fire  in  1882,  when  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Allegheny  river  at  Sixth  street  was  burned, 
traffic  being  interrupted  for  many  days.  No.  4  sent  two  streams 
from  the  river  upon  the  burning  bridge.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
was  a  complete  mystery.  The  bridge  was  repaired,  and  caught 
fire  several  times  shortly  after,  but  each  time  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered before  it  had  made  much  headway.  The  burning  of 
Hayes  planing  mill  and  lumber  yard,  at  the  foot  of  Twelfth 
street,  is  one  of  the  big  blazes  that  the  men  of  No.  4  have  cause 
to  remember.  Several  million  feet  of  lumber  burning  at  once 
illuminated  the  river  front  for  miles. 
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Shortly  after  this,  McMaster's  planing  mill  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood gave  the  members  of  No.  4  a  splendid  chance  to  show 
their  skill  and  pluck.  The  mill  was  a  total  loss,  but  the  firemen 
succeeded  in  saving  many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  lumber. 
Both  these  fires  were  supposed  to  have  started  from  the  engine 
rooms  of  the  mills.  No.  4  came  on  a  second  alarm  to  the  scene 
of  the  Willey  building  disaster  in  Diamond  alley,  and  rendered 
efficient  service  in  rescuing  the  dead  and  wounded  from  beneath 
the  fallen  walls. 

During  nineteen  years  of  active  service  No.  4  has  never  had  a 
fatal  accident  in  its  ranks.  One  slight  accident  is  worth  men- 
tioning on  account  of  its  result :  John  White  was  driving  No.  4 
Engine  to  Box  18,  in  1879,  when  he  was  jolted  from  his  seat  at 
Madison  and  Tustin  streets.  He  fell  between  the  horses,  and 
hung  upon  the  pole  in  a  position  where  he  could  not  recover 
himself.  He  had  lost  the  lines,  but  the  well-trained  horses  went 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  A  square  or  more  was  traversed 
by  the  engine  without  a  driver,  and  the  men  on  the  rear  of  the 
machine  thought  everything  was  all  right  in  front  until  they  were 
apprised  by  pedestrians  on  the  street  that  an  accident  had  occurred. 
From  their  position  in  the  rear  they  could  not  get  to  the  brakes 
in  front,  and  were  powerless  to  stop  the  plunging  horses.  A  cool- 
headed  citizen  stopped  the  team  by  throwing  a  heavy  timber 
before  the  wheels.  This  incident  caused  brakes  to  be  put  upon 
the  rear,  as  well  as  the  front,  of  all  fire  wagons.  White  was  res- 
cued from  his  perilous  position  without  injury,  but  by  his  mishap 
he  had  prompted  an  improvement  now  regarded  as  indispensable 
and  adopted  throughout  the  country. 

This  company  has  numbered  among  its  members  Mr.  George 
Beecher,  a  veteran  soldier  who  enlisted  in  August,  1861,  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  Captain  Ben.  Morgan's  Company  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  ■  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burg, Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga,  Mission  Ridge,  Dallas 
Gap,  Atlanta,  and  a  number  of  lesser  engagements.  Robert 
McAdams,  now  constable  at  the  Diamond  Market,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  No.  4  Company  from  1877  to  1882.  James  Smith,  the 
■well-known   Street  Inspector,  was  with  No.  4  from  1882  until 
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1888.     The  present  members  of  the  company  are  most  of  them 
very  young  men. 

Following  is  the  present  roll  of  No.  4:  Captain,  "William 
Richardson ;  lieutenant,  James  Gorman  ;  engineer,  Joseph 
Busha ;  driver,  Cornelius  Driscoll ;  stoker,  John  Coyle ;  hose- 
men,  Frank  Carey,  John  Freyvogel,  Charles  Woods,  Ed.  Mc- 
Caflferty. 
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CHAPTER    XIII, 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  5. — THE  MEMBERS  WHEN  ORGANIZED. — 
THE  WORKSHOP  OF  INVENTOR  FREYVOGEL. — HOW  HE  FAILED 
OF  ACCOMPLISHING  A  NOW  WORLD-USED  DEVICE. — WOUNDED 
BY  FOUR  BULLETS  IN  ONE  BATTLE. — JOHN  MCALEESE  AS 
FOREMAN. — VETERAN  FRANK  R.  HUTCHINSON. — HIS  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. — VETERAN  WHITE 
AT  APPOMATTOX. — HOW  VETERAN  WRIGLEY,  WHEN  A  SER- 
GEANT, COMMANDED  TWO  COMPANIES. — A  BRAVE  RESCUE  BY 
TITZGIBBONS. — ACCIDENT  TO  FIREMAN  SPARR. — ONE  OF  THE 
BEST  SHOTS  IN  THE  STATE. — A  FALSE  ALARM  COSTS  A  FIRE- 
MAN'S LIFE. — CAPTAIN  LENNIX,  OF  NO.  5. — SOME  DANGEROUS 
FIRES.  —  A  HORSE  ROASTED  TO  DEATH.  —  THE  MEMORABLE 
SUNDAY  OF  THE  RIOTS. — ROLL  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

Engine  Company  No.  5  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Pitts- 
l)urgh  Fire  Department  in  April,  1872,  with  eight  men.  David 
Warden  was  foreman ;  John  J.  Freyvogel,  engineer ;  John  Lit- 
tle, driver  of  engine ;  John  McAleese,  stoker,  and  Frank  R. 
Hutchinson,  Alonzo  Earley,  James  L.  Loyd  and  John  Parker 
Tvere  the  hosemen.  David  Warden  was  foreman  of  No.  5  until 
July,  1877,  when  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  was  a  policeman  for  several  years.  He  died  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  1885. 

John  Freyvogel  is  still  the  engineer.  He  has  held  that  posi- 
tion in  No.  5  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one  year.  Freyvogel  has  a  love  for  mechanics 
and  invention,  and  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  taste  in  this 
direction,  afforded  by  the  life  of  a  fireman,  has  had  more  to  do 
with  keeping  him  in  the  Department  than  the  salary  attached  to 
the  place.  He  has  a  well-supplied  work-shop  fitted  up  in  the 
Tear  of  the  engine-house,  and  spends  all  his  spare  time  with  his 
iammer  and  forge.     As  a  result  of  his  constant  experiments  and 
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study  No  5  engine-house  is  supplied  with  several  useful  and. 
ingenious  appliances  that  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

The  invention  which  Freyvogel  considers  of  most  value  is  an. 
improvement  upon  the  hames  and  hames-catchers  of  the  harness. 
The  improved  hames  are  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  each  side  ia 
in  one  complete  piece.  The  rings  are  welded  on  solidly.  The 
catch  is  a  part  of  the  hames,  and  there  are  no  detached  parts, 
liable  to  work  loose  and  get  out  of  order.  The  catch  itself  works, 
upon  the  drop  principle,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order  or  become 
unfastened.  The  Warwick  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  now  makes  Freyvogel's  improved  hames,  and  they 
are  coming  into  general  use.  By  cutting  the  hames  near  the 
center,  and  fixing  the  parts  to  slide  into  one  another,  they  can 
be  made  adjustable  to  any-sized  collar.  This  is  not  done  witL 
those  for  fire  use,  as  there  is  no  occasion  to  change  them  from 
one  collar  to  another. 

The  genius  of  No.  5  has  improved  upon  the  horse-detaching 
arrangement  in  use  in  other  places,  and  also  the  catch  upon  the 
doors  of  the  horse  stalls.  A  device  of  practical  value  for  hurry- 
ing the  horses  out  of  the  stalls,  is  of  his  manufacture.  This 
consists  of  an  iron  rod,  reaching  clear  across  the  stable  over 
the  backs  of  the  horses.  Over  each  horse  two  whips,  standing 
out  in  opposite  directions,  are  attached  to  the  rod.  At  the  end 
of  the  rod  is  a  pulley,  around  which  a  cord  is  wrapped  several 
times.  A  weight  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cord  is  hung  upoa 
a  hook  in  the  wall.  The  electrical  current  that  brings  in  the 
alarm  throws  this  hook  down,  so  that  the  weight  drops.  The 
pull  on  the  cord  makes  the  rod  revolve,  and  the  whips  go  around 
rapidly,  hurrying  the  horses  from  behind  to  their  places  at  the 
engine. 

Before  the  arrangement  for  swinging  the  harness,  now  in  use 
over  the  world,  had  been  heard  of,  Mr.  Freyvogel  had  the  idea, 
and  was  at  work  trying  to  perfect  the  mechanism.  He  had  it  all 
planned  out  just  as  it  is  seen  everywhere  to-day,  except  the 
collar.  That  is  where  he  stuck.  The  collar  then  in  use  had  to 
be  slipped  over  the  horse's  head.     Just  how  to  teach  a  horse  to 
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thrust  liis  head  in  a  collar  or  make  a  collar  that  would  climb  over 
torse's  head  was  what  bothered  the  inventor.  In  talking  to  the 
-writer  about  it  he  said  :  "  Just  think  what  a  fool  I  was  not  to 
think  of  cutting  the  collar  in  two  at  the  bottom  and  dropping  it 
like  the  rest  of  the  harness,  as  the  other  fellow  did  !  John  Mc- 
Aleese and  I  sat  up  at  night,  thinking  and  talking  about  that 
collar  problem,  and  had  about  given  it  up,  when  some  other  fellow 
tracked  the  nut  by  cracking  the  collar." 

Freyvogel  began  life  as  a  carriage  blacksmith,  and  served  his 
time  at  his  trade.  He  is  still  apt  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  makes 
all  his  own  inventions  in  his  own  little  shop.  About  the  time  he 
had  finished  learning  his  trade,  the  war  came  on  and  he  enlisted 
for  the  Union.  He  joined  Captain  Smith's  company  of  Jack- 
son's regiment,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  July,  1861.  Colonel  Jackson 
"was  soon  promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  and  was  killed  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Fredericksburg.  Freyvogel  participated  in  all  the  battles 
fought  by  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
including  Fredericksburg.  He  was  wounded  four  times  in  the 
Fredericksburg  fight.  One  bullet  entered  his  thigh,  two  tore 
Lis  knee,  and  one  lodged  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  He  was  left  upon 
the  field,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was  taken 
to  Libby  Prison,  and  put  in  the  hospital.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  walk  he  was  paroled  on  account  of  his  wounds.  When 
released  from  captivity  he  was  sent  to  the  Naval  School  Hospital, 
Annapolis,  where  he  remained  four  months.  After  he  had  recov- 
ered, his  wounds  still  rendered  him  unfit  for  duty,  and  he  was 
honorably  discharged  in  April,  1863.  He  came  home  and  ob- 
tained employment  upon  the  gun  boats  that  were  then  being 
fitted  up  for  the  Union  service  at  Pittsburgh.  After  the  gun- 
l)oats  were  finished  he  went  into  other  employment,  until  he 
joined  the  fire  Department  in  1872. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Warden  as  foreman  of  No.  5,  John 
Mcx^leese  became  foreman.  He  held  the  place  until  July,  '79, 
^hen  he  was  transferred  to  No.  11,  as  foreman  of  that  company. 
He  was  transferred  from  No.  11  to  No.  2,  and  from  No.  2 
-was  again  sent  back  to  command  No.  5,  in  March,  1882.  He 
then  remained  in  charge  of  No.  5  until  March,  1888,  when  he 
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left  the  department  to  take  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Police^ 
which  he  now  holds. 

Frank  R.  Hutchinson  has  been  with  No.  5  since  its  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Hutchinson  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  en- 
listed at  Pittsburgh  in  the  cavalry  service.  This  was  in  March, 
1863.  He  remained  in  the  service  until  honorably  discharged 
in  1865.  Hutchinson  belonged  to  Captain  Long's  company  of 
Colonel  Weincoop's  regiment,  which  was  a  part  of  an  inde- 
pendent cavalry  corps  attached  to  the  army  of  General  Thomas. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Nash- 
ville, and  other  encounters  of  less  note  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
Rebellion.  From  Nashville  he  went  to  Louisville,  and  from 
there  started  with  Wilson  on  the  famous  raid.  Wilson's  men 
rode  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
into  Georgia.  Near  Macon,  Ga.,  the  raiders  captured  the  dis- 
comfited President  of  the  then  tottering  Confederacy.  Hutchin- 
son tells  the  story  of  this  memorable  event  well,  from  his  own 
personal  recollections. 

"  I  was  with  a  detachment  of  three  companies  from  our  regi- 
ment, riding  along  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  command. 
Just  about  day -break  we  came  upon  a  squad  of  cavalry  at  a  cross- 
roadso  We  could  not  see  them  on  account  of  the  darkness,  and 
taking  for  granted,  in  this  hostile  country,  that  they  were  Con- 
federates, we  opened  fire.  The  fire  was  returned  and  the  fight 
lasted  half  an  hour.  When  daylight  came  on  we  discovered 
that  wo  had  been  shooting  at  our  friends  of  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  a  number  of  men  having  been  killed  and  wounded  by 
this  unfortunate  mistake.  As  soon  as  we  came  up  with  the  men 
of  Michigan,  we  were  surprised  to  learn  from  them  that  they  had 
as  their  prisoner  the  renowned  Jeif.  Davis,  and  they  told  us  how 
they  took  the  fallen  magnate  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Michigan 
regiment  was  riding  along  a  lonesome  road  through  the  woods^ 
on  a  foraging  expedition.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
came  upon  a  little  camp,  as  of  a  poor  family  of  emigrants.  Sus- 
picious of  everything  when  in  the  enemy's  country,  the  soldiers 
surrounded  the  little  camp  more  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  precau- 
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tion  than  with  any  idea  of  unusual  developments.  A  picket 
guard  was  thrown  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  prepared  to  go 
into  camp  for  much-needed  rest.  Soon  after  the  sentinels  began 
to  tramp  their  posts,  an  attractive  young  girl  from  the  supposed 
emigrant  party,  leading  what  seemed  to  be  a  decrepit  old  woman 
by  the  hand,  approached  one  of  the  guards,  and  asked  him  to 
allow  her  and  her  grandmother  to  pass.  The  soldier  could  not 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  passing  anyone  through 
the  lines,  so  he  called  the  Officer  of  the  Bay.  When  that  official 
came  he  promptly  ordered  the  sentry  to  let  the  woman  pass. 
The  soldier  stepped  aside,  and  the  two  strangers  moved  on.  They 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  step,  or  two,  when  'the  grandmother's' 
heel  struck  a  fallen  limb,  and  something  jingled.  The  officer 
heard  it.  He  was  a  cavalryman  and  familiar  with  the  jingle  of 
a  spur.  A  spur  on  Mr.  Davis'  heel  had  betrayed  him.  The 
party  were  arrested,  and  under  the  grandmother's  hood  and 
long  cloak  was  found  a  man,  whose  manner  and  appearance 
showed  him  a  person  of  importance  and  distinction ;  but  just  who 
he  was  the  captors  did  not  know.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to 
headquarters  when  the  captive  was  at  once  recognized  as  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  The  lady  was  the  devoted  niece 
of  the  chieftain  of  the  conquered  South.  As  soon  as  this  dis- 
covery was  made,  camp  was  broken ;  the  prisoners  put  in  an 
ambulance,  and  the  regiment  started  at  once  to  carry  their 
precious  capture  and  the  good  news,  to  the  main  body  of  the 
command. 

"  It  was  on  this  mission  we  met  them  and  the  encounter  so 
painful  to  both  of  our  parties  took  place.  The  ambulance  with 
the  prisoners  was  necessarily  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Neither 
of  its  occupants  showed  the  least  concern  for  the  flying  bullets. 
The  honor  of  the  capture  belongs  to  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavalry."  Hutchinson  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865,.and 
returned  to  Pittsburgh.  He  worked  at  his  trade  as  painter  until 
1872,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Depart- 
ment, in  Engine  Company  No.  5. 

Alonzo  Earley  remained  with  No.  5  from  its  organization 
in  1872  until  1876,  when  he  resigned.     He  engaged  in  busi- 
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ness  in  Pittsburgli,  and  died  here  in  1883.  John  Parker  also 
served  in  No.  5  four  years.  He  is  still  engaged  in  business  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  lives  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward.  William  White 
entered  the  Department  in  July,  1872.  He  also  saw  service 
for  the  Union.  He  enlisted  at  Pittsburgh  in  August  1862. 
He  joined  Captain  Sackett's  company,  of  the  155th  Penn- 
sylvania, commanded  by  Col.  Allen.  Sackett  and  Allen  were 
both  Pittsburgh  men.  The  former  was  drowned  while  fording 
Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  early  in  the  war.  Col.  Allen  lives  in 
Pittsburgh.  General  A.  L.  Pearson,  of  Pittsburgh,  once  com- 
manded White's,,  regiment.  White  was  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  the  time  he  entered  the  service  until  mustered  out, 
after  the  war,  in  1865.  His  first  great  battle  was  Fredericksburg, 
after  which  he  went  through  the  leading  conflicts  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  His  last  military  service  was  at  Appomattox,  where 
his  regiment  helped  to  stack  the  arms  of  the  Confederates.  Mr. 
White  is  a  member  of  Greneral  Alexander  Hayes  Post,  No.  3, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  of  the  Union  Veteran  Legion. 

At  a  fire  at  Zug's  mill  at  Pike  and  Thirteenth  streets,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  White  was  badly  hurt.  He  was  standing  on  an 
elevated  tramway,  holding  a  nozzle,  when  the  jerking  of  the  hose 
threw  him  off.  He  fell  about  fifteen  feet,  alighting  upon  his  head 
and  shoulders  on  a  pile  of  scrap  iron.  He  was  laid  up  for  thir- 
teen months  with  his  injuries. 

John  Wrigley  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Paid  Fire  Department 
at  its  inauguration  as  foreman  of  Company  No.  4.  He  remained 
in  command  of  No.  4  until  1879,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
No.  5,  as  its  foreman.  He  commanded  No.  5  for  two  years. 
He  then  became  a  hoseman  in  the  Company,  and  has  served  in 
that  capacity  up  to  the  present  time.  In  1860  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  police  force.  In  July,  1861,  he  en- 
tered the  army,  in  Colonel  Sam.  Black's  regiment.  Captain  E.  S. 
Wright's  company,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  started  to  Richmond. 
Col.  Black  was  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills,  the  second  day  of  the 
Richmond  fight.  Captain  Wright  is  now  Warden  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary  at  Allegheny.  After  the  Seven  Days'  Fight  around 
Richmond  only  seventeen  men  out  of  eighty-four  were  left  in  the 
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company  to  which  Wrigley  belonged,  and  he  being  a  sergeant 
was  in  command  as  the  highest  officer  in  rank.  Wrigley  com- 
manded the  remnant  of  two  companies  at  Harrison's  Landing. 
He  was  in  all  the  battles  fought  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  never  wounded  or  captured.  In  1863 
lie  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  Maryland.  Returning  to 
Pittsburgh  he  again  became  a  city  policeman,  and  served  in  that 
<;apacity  until  he  entered  the  Paid  Fire  Department.  Mr.  Wrig- 
ley had  been  a  volunteer  fireman  for  many  years.  He  is  a  daring 
and  skillful  fireman,  and  has  taken  part  in  fighting  nearly  every 
extensive  fire  that  has  occurred  in  Pittsburgh.  His  daring  has 
led  him  into  many  close  places,  and  he  has  had  many  hair- 
breadth escapes ;  but  his  skill  has  saved  him  from  any  serious 
injury.  He  has  been  hurt  but  once  in  all  his  experience  as  a 
^reman,  and  then  not  seriously.  He  is  an  active  Grand  Army 
man,  and  belongs  to  Col.  Hull  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  June,  1876,  John  Miller  was  added  to  No.  5.  He  re- 
mained with  the  Company  until  1878,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  No.  3.  He  resigned  from  the  Department  to  enter  the  employ 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Gas  Company.  Wm.  Fitzgibbon  became  a 
member  of  No.  5  in  1874,  and  remained  in  the  Company  until 
1877,  when  he  resigned  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Catholic 
3)riesthood,  which  vocation  he  afterwards  concluded,  however,  not 
to  adopt.  While  a  member  of  the  Fire  Department  he  made 
a  reputation  for  bravery  and  dash.  At  the  risk  of  his  life  he 
rescued  Charles  Rice,  a  fellow  fireman  from  beneath  a  fallen  wall 
on  Penn  avenue,  in  1876,  at  the  time  Captain  Miller,  of  No. 
5,  was  killed.  But  for  Fitzgibbon's  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  Rice  would  have  undoubtedly  met  the  same  fate. 

Patrick  Kearney  was  transferred  from  No.  3  to  No.  5  in  July, 
■1877,  and  was  a  member  of  the  company  about  a  year.  During 
the  years  1878  and  1879  Robert  Morehead  was  a  member  of  No. 
-5.  He  resigned  to  pursue  other  business.  In  December,  1877, 
Wm.  Carvill  was  transferred  from  No.  2  to  No.  5.  He  was  a 
member  of  No.  5  for  about  two  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
No.  7.  He  died  in  the  service  in  1881.  Emil  Sparr  joined  No. 
o  in  September,  1879,  and  served  with  the  company  until  1888, 
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when  he  resigned  to  accept  other  employment  under  the  city. 
Sparr  was  badly  hurt  at  a  fire  in  Fleischman's  building  on  Mar- 
ket street  in  December,  1887.  He  was  standing  on  the  second 
floor  holding  a  nozzle  near  a  hole  that  had  been  burned  through 
the  floor.  The  floor  above  him  fell,  and  he  was  knocked  through 
the  hole  to  the  floor  below.  His  injuries  were  upon  the  back  and 
head,  and  disabled  him  for  three  months.  John  Cashmore  was 
transferred  from  No.  3  to  No.  5  in  1882,  and  he  is  still  driving 
No.  5  engine.  As  good  a  man  as  No.  5  ever  had  was  John 
Phillips,  who  entered  the  company  in  1882  and  remained  with  it 
until  1888,  when  he  was  transferred  to  No.  15.  Wm.  Michels, 
a  hoseman  in  No.  5,  is  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  State.  He 
belongs  to  the  Herron  Hill  Gun  Club,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  takes 
part  in  all  the  shoots  of  the  club,  often  winning  the  prize.  He 
is  fond  of  hunting,  and  spends  his  days  of  rest  in  search  of  game. 
He  entered  the  Department,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  hose- 
man  in  No.  5,  in  December,  1885. 

The  only  fatal  accident  that  has  occurred  to  No.  5  was  of  a 
remarkable  character.  November  22,  1888,  an  alarm  came 
'  from  Box  245,  at  the  East  End  Gas  Works.  It  was  night,  and 
the  firemen  were  up-stairs  in  bed.  At  the  sound  of  the  gong 
they  leaped  out  of  bed,  dressed  hurriedly,  and  started  down  the 
sliding  poles  with  a  rush.  As  Chris.  Morgan,  a  hoseman,  slipped 
through  the  hole  in  the  floor  grasping  the  pole  his  head  struck 
the  edge  of  the  circular  opening.  The  force  of  the  bump  ren- 
dered him  senseless,  his  grasp  on  the  pole  relaxed,  and  he  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor  below.  He  was  picked  up  and  carried  to  a 
bed  by  his  comrades,  but  he  never  recovered  consciousness,  and 
died  in  the  engine-house.  Morgan  became  a  member  of  No.  5 
in  June,  1888. 

John  Lennix,  the  present  Captain  of  No.  5,  entered  the  Depart- 
ment in  January,  1887,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  driver  of  No. 
5  hose  carriage.  In  March,  1888,  he  was  made  Captain  of  the 
Company.  .Captain  Lennix  is  a  tall,  rather  slender,  and  handsome 
man  of  about  forty.  He  is  quiet  and  unassuming  in  his  manners 
but  brave  as  a  mastiff,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  In  May,  1888, 
Fred   Silvis  entered   the  Department  as  a  hoseman  in  No.  5. 


JOHN  LENNiX, 
Captaia  of  Engine  Company  No.  5. 
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He  is  an  active  and  effective  fireman,  a  -worthy  son  of  Captain 
Silvis  of  the  Police  Department,  and  a  true   chip  of  the  old 
block.     Henry  Heinz  became  a  member  of  No.  5  as  a  hoseman, 
in  January,  1889.     He  had  been  connected  with  the  Department 
before,  and  early  in  the  eighties  drove  for  the  Chief  from  No.  2 
Engine-house.     No.   5,   although  a  small  company,  has  had  its 
share  of  work  and  peril  undergone  by  the  firemen  at  every  large 
fire  that  has  occurred  in  the  city  since  the  organization  of  the 
Department.     The  first  extensive  fire  in  which  No.  5  took  part 
was  on  May  9,  1873,  nearly  a  year  after  the  company  was  started. 
The  Pittsburgh  Novelty  "Works,  at  First  avenue  and  Grant  street, 
furnished  the  fuel.     The  old  and  rickety  building  was  heavily 
loaded  with  iron-ware,  and  it  was  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  that 
the  firemen  carried  their  nozzles  inside  of  the  building,  and  re- 
mained there  until  ordered  out  by  their  superior   officers.     A 
minute  after  the  men  got  out,  the  building  fell.     It  was  entirely 
destroyed;   but  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  saved  much  valuable 
property  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  July,  1873,  No.  5  went  to  a  fire  in  Lewis'  foundry,  on 
Second  avenue.     The  heat  here  was  so  intense  that  the  firemen 
had  to  hold  boards  in  front  of  them,  in  order  to   approach  near- 
enough  to  the  flames  to  do  effective  work.     While  the  fire  was  at 
its  hottest  a  man  attempted  to  drive  a  horse  attached  to  a  cart 
on  the  Second  avenue  side.     The  poor  horse  was  overcome  by 
the  heat,  and  roasted  to  death.     The  man's  face  and  hands  were 
badly  burned,  but  he  saved  his  life  by  running.     Several  little- 
boys,  who  attempted  to  run  past  in  the  street,  were  badly  burned. 
Many  of  the  firemen  had  their  faces  and  hands  blistered,  and 
their  clothing  burned.     The  fierceness  of  the  heat  was  owing  ta 
the  narrowness  of  the  street.     The  foundry  and  two  brick  dwell- 
ing houses  adjoining  were  destroyed.     About  a  year  from  this 
time  No.  5   had  another  hot  fire,  when  Frank   &  Sons'  glass 
houses,  a  grocery  shop,  and  several  dwellings  were  burned.    This 
fire  started  in  the  annealing  room  of  the  glass  factory,  and  caused 
a  loss  of  $50,000. 

On   Christmas  night,   1874,   No.   5  was  called  to   a  fire   in 
Wilkins'  Hall.     A  variety  performance  was  in  progress   when 
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the  fire  broke  out.  There  was  a  general  stampede  of  the  audi- 
ence, but  none  were  seriously  hurt,  and  when  they  got  outside 
they  remained  to  witness  a  more  intensely  interesting  drama  in 
real  life,  the  firemen  poised  in  mid-air  upon  their  icy  ladders  and 
the  streams  from  their  nozzles  sparkling  in  the  lurid  light  of  the 
burning  building,  made  a  spectacle  not  to  be  forgotten. 

No.  5  Company  was  in  service  at  the  burning  of  the  large 
«ix-story  building,  Wood  street  and  Virgin  alley,  occupied  by 
James  Bown  as  a  machine-shop,  in  June,  1875.  The  building 
was  gutted,  and  the  walls  fell  in.  It  was  doomed  before  the 
Department  got  there,  as  the  fire  had  made  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
gress before  being  discovered.  The  attention  of  the  firemen  was 
chiefly  directed  to  saving  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  in  this  they 
were  successful.  But  for  the  good  judgment  of  the  ofiicers,  and 
the  energy  of  the  men  displayed  here,  the  entire  block  bounded 
by  Wood  and  Smithfield  streets,  Fifth  avenue  and  Virgin  alley, 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The  Bown  building  was  rebuilt, 
and  was  again  damaged  by  fire  about  six  months  after  completion. 
On  March  25th,  1876,  No.  5  responded  to  a  third  alarm  from  a 
fire  on  Penn  avenue,  where  four  three-story  brick  warehouses, 
full  of  hay  and  feed,  were  in  flames.  Although  No.  5  did  not 
go  to  this  fire  until  a  third  alarm  had  been  sounded,  it  arrived  in 
time  for  one  of  its  members  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  signal  act 
of  heroism.  This  was  the  rescue  of  Charles  Rice,  of  No.  3,  from 
beneath  a  fallen  wall,  by  William  Fitzgibbons,  of  No.  5,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  another  place  in  this  chapter. 

No.  5  did  faithful  and  effective  work  on  the  memorable  Sun- 
day, July  18,  1877.  The  company  began  throwing  water  at 
Liberty  and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  and  before  the  day  was  over 
had  worked  around  to  Washington  street  and  Wylie  avenue, 
using  every  hydrant  between  these  two  points  on  the  way.  During 
the  day  a  rioter  attempted  to  cut  the  hose  of  No.  5  with  a  sword 
cane,  when  John  McAleese,  who  held  the  nozzle,  turned  the 
stream  on  him.  The  fellow  was  knocked  over,  and  his  sword 
taken  away  from  him.  The  rioters  threatened  vengeance  upon 
McAleese,  but  he  had  inspired  them  with  respect  for  his  nozzle, 
and  he  was  not  molested.     The  work  of  No.  5  prevented  the  fixe 
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from  spreading  up  the  hill,  and  saved  many  houses.  Pat  Kearney 
and  the  engine  team  were  badly  burned  during  the  day,  while 
driving  past  the  blazing  Adams'  Express  Building  and,  freight 
sheds. 

During  the  progress  of  the  court-house  fire,  May  7,  1882,  No. 
5  was  stationed  in  the  rotunda,  when  a  wall  fell,  imprisoning  the 
men  in  the  middle  of  the  burning  building,  with  the  walls  totter- 
ing on  every  side.  The  only  way  to  get  out  of  this  perilous 
situation  was  by  climbing  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall  that  had  just 
fallen,  the  bricks  and  stone  of  which  in  many  places  were  red 
hot.  There  was  no  alternative — either  this  hot  track  or  death. 
The  Captain  ordered  the  men  to  take  the  wall,  and  they  took  it. 
They  all  got  out  without  any  serious  burns.  No.  5  was  in 
service  eight  hours.  Two  members  of  the  Allegheny  Fire 
Department  were  injured  on  this  occasion  by  falling  stones.  In 
April,  1887,  a  four-story  brick  building  on  Wylie  Avenue  and 
Federal  street,  partly  occupied  as  a  clothing  shop,  was  burned. 
The  upper  floors  were  rented  in  flats  to  families.  The  men  of 
Truck  A  carried  several  women  out  of  the  upper  windows  and  down 
the  ladders.  One  woman  refused  to  leave  the  burning  buildins: 
without  her  canary  bird.  A  kind-hearted  fireman  went  back 
after  the  little  songster,  and  came  down  the  ladder  safely  with 
both  the  woman  and  the  bird  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators. 
No.  5  did  earnest  work  at  the  big  fire  on  Fifth  Avenue,  August 
12,  1887.  This  fire  destroyed  the  Masonic  Hall,  Hamilton 
building,  and  Schmidt  and  Friday  building,  three  of  the  finest 
business  structures  in  Pittsburgh.  A  citizen,  who  volunteered 
assistance  to  the  firemen,  fell  from  a  wall  and  was  nearly  killed. 
No  firemen  were  hurt.  The  company  was  on  duty  about  nineteen 
hours. 

At  the  Emery  Oil  Warehouse  fire,  January  17,  1882,  the  cold 
was  so  intense  that  the  men  could  not  hold  a  nozzle  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  without  their  hands  becoming  so  numb  that  they 
could  not  work.  No.  5  had  just  got  home  from  this  fire,  and  tho 
men  were  engaged  in  thawing  the  ice  from  their  clothes,  when 
another  alarm  sounded.  This  time  the  fire  was  at  Third  avenue 
and  Duquesne  Way.     A  foundry  and  ten  dwelling  houses  were 
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consumed.  A  falling  "wall  imprisoned  Hutchinson  and  Sparr  in 
an  upper  room  of  one  of  the  burning  buildings.  They  were 
rescued  by  their  comrades.  The  home  of  No.  5  is  No.  235  and 
237  Center  avenue.  The  building  is  a  two-story  brick,  arranged 
in  the  ordinary  engine-house  style.  The  equipments  of  the  com- 
pany are  an  engine  and  hose  reel.  Four  horses  are  suflBcient  to 
draw  these  machines  and  nine  men  operate  them.  The  only 
thing  unusual  about  No.  5  house  is  Freyvogel's  workshop  and 
his  inventions. 

The  roll  of  No.  5  is  as  follows :  Captain,  John  Lennix ; 
lieutenant,  W.  J.  White ;  engineer,  John  Freyvogel ;  driver, 
John  Cashmore ;  stoker,  Frank  R.  Hutchinson  ;  hosemen,  John 
Wrigley,  William  Michels,  Henry  Heinz.     One  vacancy. 
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CE AFTER    XIV. 

THE  LAWRENCEVILLE  HOSE  COMPANY. — THE  HANDSOMEST  HOSE 
CARRIAGE. — JOHN  W.  RIDDLE,  OF  CALIFORNIA,  THE  FIRST 
PRESIDENT. — GENERAL  PEARSON  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  DIRECTORS 
ELECTED  FROM  THE  COMPANY. — THE  COMPANY  ENTERS  THE 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. — HOSE  NO.  10  BECOMES  ENGINE  COMPANY 
NO.  6. — LIGHT  AS  COMPARED  WITH  HEAVY  ENGINES. — 500 
GALLONS  PER  MINUTE. — A  WELL-FITTED  ENGINE-HOUSE. — 
HEADQUARTERS  OF  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  COATES. — HANDSOME 
STALLS. — THE  RIOT  YEAR. — A  NEW  ENGINE  RECOMMENDED. — 
AND  AT  LENGTH  PROVIDED. — PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. — CAP- 
TAIN FRANK  MCCLELLAND. — CHIEF  COATES  AND  THE  IDES  OF 
FEBRUARY. — A  QUICK  LONG  DISTANCE  RUN. — VETERANS  OF 
THE  WAR. 

The  Lawrenceville  Hose  Company  was  taken  into  the  Paid 
Fire  Department  at  the  tender  age  of  two  years,  on  June  13, 
1870.  It  was  a  lusty  infant,  however.  The  company  included 
among  its  members  several  who  have  since  sat  in  the  councils,  both 
of  the  city  and  the  State.  It  was  organized  early  in  1868,  when 
the  establishment  of  a  Paid  Fire  Department  was  certain  and  the 
city  had  subsidized  each  hose  company  by  the  payment  of  $1,000 
annually,  and  of  $3,000  to  each  engine  company.  The  compan- 
ies were  expected  to  skirmish  for  the  rest  of  the  necessary  expen- 
ses, obtaining  them  by  solicitation  from  citizens  who  had  not  had 
property  burned,  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  such  calamity, 
and  from  those  who  had,  on  the  ground  of  gratitude  that  their 
loss  was  not  greater.  A  member  of  the  present  company  thus 
describes  the  method  of  operation  ;  "  Why,  it  was  easy  enough  ; 
you  would  go  to  the  fire  and  do  the  best  you  could ;  and  if  the 
man  refused  to  give  the  company  §100  the  next  day,  for  saving 
the  lot  the  house  stood  on,  the  neighbors  would  chip  in  and  make 
up  a  $100,  for  not  letting  the  fire  spread." 
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The  original  hose  carriage  of  the  Lawrenceville  Company  was 
called  the  handsomest  in  the  department.  There  was  nothing 
gaudy  about  it,  no  putty  or  gingerbread,  the  wheels  being  pure 
oak.  It  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Columbia  Hose  Company,  of  that  city,  and  cost  $450.  It 
was  kept  long  after  the  company  had  been  absorbed  by  the  paid 
department,  and  stood  the  wear  and  tear  so  well  that  old  members 
say  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  original  cart  when  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  except  the  driver's  seat,  and  the  core  on  which 
the  hose  was  wound.  Everything  else  had  been  replaced  by 
piecemeal,  in  the  course  of  years.  The  hose  cart  had  been  made- 
with  an  adjustable  tongue,  and  horses  were  used  from  the  first. 

John  W.  Riddle  was  the  first  president  of  the  company ;  but 
the  only  fire  he  dabbles  in  now  is  that  of  eloquence,  as  he  is- 
practicing  law  in  Oakland,  California,  and  has  achieved  consider- 
able distinction  in  the  local  politics  of  that  State.  Among  the 
first  Directors  of  the  Firemen's  Association,  elected  from  the 
company,  were  General  A.  L.  Pearson,  whose  war  record  has 
made  him  known  to  every  man  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thousands 
out  of  it.  Samuel  Reynolds,  since  dead,  and  W.  C.  Brown. 
All  walks  of  life  were  represented  in  the  company.  The  last 
President  of  the  company  was  Henry  Schmidt,  a  druggist,  since 
dead.  Joseph  Fuehrer,  was  Treasurer  of  the  company,  while 
under  the  Volunteer  regime.  Colonel  Andrew  Scott,  since  dead, 
who  represented  his  ward  in  the  Councils  for  several  years,  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  company,  and  George  R.  Pearson, 
of  Diamond  street,  was  a  member  from  the  first  until  the  transfer. 
William  Eckels  was  the  first  foreman  and  succeeded  by  Joseph 
S.  Schuch.  The  records  of  the  company  include  a  very  large 
number  of  bricklayers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  or- 
ganization the  building  operations  of  the  neighborhood  were 
extensive.  Among  these  was  William  R.  Carter,  James  S.  Mil- 
ler, who  was  lieutenant,  John  Weisenberger,  now  of  Millvale 
Borough.  Other  members  were  John  J.  Yogel,  of  Mifflin  street, 
Matthew  and  Charles  Naser,  Robert  Dunlap,  William  P.  and 
John  George  Faas ;  and  Robert  Feltwell  was  one  of  the  earliest 
lieutenants  of  the  company.     Henry  Snyder,  .now  Superinten- 
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dent  of  the  cooper  shop  in  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse, 
and  John  Chislett,  for  years  Superintendent  of  the  Allegheny 
Cemetery,  were  both  early  recruits  in  the  company.  It  had  a 
Jonah  also  in  the  shape  of  Henry  Laughran,  at  present  a  steel 
roller  in  the  Labelle  Works,  Wood's  Run.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  he  never  slept  a  night  in  the  hose  house,  or  even  made  a 
lengthy  visit,  but  there  would  be  a  fire  alarm  in  the  district. 
There  is  no  explanation  for  the  circumstance,  any  more  than 
there  is  for  the  possible  evil  results  of  meeting  an  odd  or  an  even 
number  of  magpies,  a  white  horse  and  a  red-haired  woman ;  but 
Laughran  got  tired  of  being  joked  on  the  subject,  and  left  the 
company,  now  occupying  a  position  where  at  least  there  is  no 
lack  of  combustion  around  him. 

When  the  Lawrenceville  Hose  Company  became  No.  10  it 
consisted  of  Joseph  S.  Schuch,  foreman,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Fairmount  Volunteers;  James  S.  Miller,  driver;  Robert  B. 
Elliott,  formerly  of  the  Neptune  Volunteer  Company,  hoseman, 
and  George  W.  Moore,  hoseman,  who  succeeded  to  the  charge 
of  the  company  in  1874  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  chief 
engineer  in  1885.  The  total  expenses  of  the  company  to 
the  city,  as  stated  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Department, 
were  $2,820.97,  and  the  following  year  they  reached  $3,529.57. 
Although  the  first  amount  represents  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus 
as  well  as  salaries  paid  and  horses  bought,  it  contains  only  about 
six  months  pay  for  the  men,  as  the  company  did  not  enter  the 
fire  department  until  June  13,  while  the  report  for  1871  includes 
a  year's  wages  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  new  hose.  The  com- 
pany house  had  also  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  made  as  com- 
fortable for  the  men  as  any  building  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward. 
The  only  change  in  the  company  was  the  substitution  of  William 
Hopkins  for  G.  W.  Moore  as  hoseman,  and  the  year's  work  in- 
cluded only  eighteen  fires. 

In  1872  work  was  commenced  on  the  present  building  of  No. 
6  Company,  on  Forty-fourth  street  near  Penn  avenue,  and  it  was 
expected  the  company  would  occupy  its  quarters  in  April,  1873, 
but  the  delays  of  construction  put  the  occasion  off  two  months 
later.     Chief  Engineer  William  J.  White  was  emphatic  in  his 
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demands  for  a  new  engine  company  for  this  locality,  as  it  was 
being  rapidly  built  up,  and  a  hose  service  could  not  fail  to  be 
insufficient  in  the  event  of  a  possibly  big  fire.  During  1872  R. 
B.  Elliott  was  succeeded  by  John  George  Faas,  previously  men- 
tioned. In  the  twelve  months  the  company  responded  to  forty- 
three  alarms,  and  went  into  service  at  nineteen  fires,  several  of 
■which  were  very  difficult  to  handle. 

Hose  Company  No.  1.0  went  to  join  the  memories  of  the  past 
in  1873.  On  June  1,  1873,  No.  10  was  made  an  engine  com- 
pany, and  occupied  its  handsome  quarters  on  Forty-fourth  street, 
the  number  of  the  company  being  changed  to  6.  The  company 
started  out  with  the  old  second-class,  double-plunger  engine  from 
the  Vigilant  house,  and  it  may  be  appropriate  here  to  give  the 
successive. engines  used  by  the  men  of  No.  6.  A  few  years  later 
the  first  engine  was  superseded  by  a  new  one  called  the  "  Tom 
Reese,"  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  "A.  H.  Gross,"  the  old 
apparatus  of  No.  4  house  rebuilt.  This  was  named  after  Dr.  A. 
H.  Gross,  who  was  President  of  the  Select  Council  for  a  number 
of  successive  terms.  The  engine  now  in  use  is  a  third-class, 
double-plunger,  and  in  honor  of  old  times  is  called  "  The  Law- 
rence." In  speaking  of  this  engine  William  Coates,  Second 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Department,  whose  headquarters  are  at  No. 
6,  said,  "  The  day  is  gone  by  for  these  big,  heavy  engines,  I  think. 
I  can  do  as  good  work  with  this  third-class  Amoskeag  as  most  of 
people  with  a  heavier  machine.  The  reason  is  this.  The  grand 
stand  playing  on  a  fire  from  the  sidewalk  is  out  of  date.  If  you 
wish  to  attack  a  fire  now  you  must  go  into  the  building.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  capacity  of  these  larger  sizes,  but 
we  can  send  500  gallons  per  minute,  I  believe,  through  the  water- 
ways of  this  engine." 

The  House  is  at  present  fitted  with  a  remarkable  regard  to  the 
saving  of  time  and  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the  firemen. 
The  building  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  apparatus  standing 
side  by  side,  giving  a  shorter  distance  for  one  team  to  travel,  and 
for  both  to  get  on  the  street.  All  the  modern  improvements  in 
harness  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  team,  of  both  hose-cart  and  engine, 
which  in  this   company    are  invariably   gray,    are   magnificent 
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animals.  The  company  has  no  other  pets,  and  "Sam"  and 
"Dan,"  "Jim,"  and  "Bill"  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  caresses 
and  attention.  The  building  is  also  head-quarters  for  fuel  wagon 
No.  2,  of  which  H.  D.  Watkins  is  driver,  and,  as  before-stated, 
of  Second  Assistant  Chief  Coates,  who  also  has  two  horses, 
making  eight  horses  always  ready  for  duty.  Every  strap  in  the 
harness,  every  bolt  in  the  wagon,  even  down  to  the  running  gear 
of  the  Chief's  light  wagon,  is  duplicated,  so  no  delays  may  arrive 
from  a  smashup  of  any  kind.  The  stalls  are  a  picture  of  beauty, 
being  finished  in  hard  wood  natural  colors,  and  heated  and  lighted 
by  natural  gas.  In  front  a  handsomely  finished  and  furnished 
office  is  built,  where  the  Assistant  Chief  transacts  his  business, 
and  in  the  rear  a  well-furnished  reading-room  gives  the  men  a 
chance  for  healthful  recreation  when  not  on  duty.  No.  6  is  un- 
doubtedly a  model  engine-house. 

But  to  return  to  former  years.  The  first  engine  company 
taking  charge  of  the  place  was  composed  of  Joseph  H.  Schuch, 
foreman ;  Henry  Coates,  engineer ;  William  Welsh,  fireman ; 
William  Faas,  driver;  William  Hopkins,  William  Maddox, 
George  Faas  and  William  VYilson,  hosemen.  They  responded  in 
1873  to  forty-nine  alarms.  The  valuation  given  on  the  property 
in  1874  was  $13,500,  for  the  two  story  brick  building,  stable 
and  lot  30x80  feet,  and  on  movable  property  $8,330,  includino" 
apparatus  and  furniture.  It  would  take  a  very  long  advance  on 
that  sura  to  purchase  the  present  outfit.  The  "Gross"  engine 
was  damaged  this  year,  on  June  16,  by  a  locomotive  on  the 
Allegheny  Valley  Road  being  recklessly  driven  up  against  it  and 
upsetting  it.  Engine  met  engine,  resulting  in  a  tug  of  war  very 
unfortunate  to  the  Fire  Department;  but  luckily  none  of  the 
company  were  injured.  Nevertheless  the  company,  although 
"knocked  out,"  as  a  good  many  companies  are,  by  a  railroad 
corporation,  attended  seventy-four  fires  during  the  year,  being 
only  exceeded  by  two  of  the  twelve  companies  then  in  the  serv- 
ice. Changes  in  the  company  that  year  are  indicated  by  the  re- 
port as  follows:  George  W.  Moore,  foreman;  Andrew  J. 
Miller,  engineer ;  William  Maddox,  driver ;  William  F.  Wilson, 
fireman ;    George  Faas,  William  P.  Faas,  George  W.  Gardiner, 
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and  William  J.  Wilson,  hosemen.  In  the  following  year  the- 
changes  "were  the  placing  of  W.  McWilliams  as  driver  and  John  B. 
Berlin  as  hoseman.  There  -were  but  50  alarms  of  fire  to  answer 
in  the  district  in  18T5,  while  those  in  1876  numbered  49. 

"The  riot  year"  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  almost  fatal  economy  of  reducing  the  Firer 
Department  by  22  men,  and  other  unwise  retrenchments  to  meet 
the  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  $17,500  by  the  Councils.  This, 
was  felt  as  keenly  by  No.  6  as  by  any  of  the  companies ;  but 
the  company,  even  in  diminished  force,  was  among  the  first  ta 
reply  to  the  alarm  of  64  at  11.21  P.  M.,  June  21.  Of  their 
work  on  that  day  the  Chief  Engineer  said  in  his  report :  "  Thej 
kept  continually  moving  from  place  to  place,  covering  the  pri- 
vate property  with  water,  and  fighting  off  the  flames  as  they 
shot  up,  ignited  by  the  rain  of  sparks  which  was  continuously 
falling.  The  thousands  of  people,  who,  during  the  whole  of 
Sunday,  witnessed  the  fire  from  the  hillside  south  of  the  tracks, 
testify  to  the  laborious  and  successful  work  of  the  Department 
amid  intense  heat  and  under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances." The  company  at  this  time  consisted  of  George  W. 
Moore,  foreman ;  Andrew  J.  Miller,  engineer ;  John  G.  Faas, 
driver ;  William  P.  Faas,  stoker ;  G.  W.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Thomas. 
Bovard,  James  Slattery  and  Benjamin  Wainwright,  hosemen. 
During  the  year  the  company  made  61  runs  and  was  in  actual 
service  160  hours,  exceeding  every  company  in  the  Department 
except  one  in  the  length  of  fire  service.  For  1878  no  changes; 
were  made  in  the  roll,  the  company  made  62  runs. 

In  1881  an  accident  disabled  the  engine,  already  in  bad  con- 
dition. Chief  Evans  recommended,  through  report  on  her  con- 
dition, repairs,  but  that  year  without  result.  The  year  following 
the  Chief  reported  that  No.  6  needed  a  new  engine  very  badly. 
The  one  the  company  was  using  had  been  in  use  about  twenty- 
years,  and  was  so  much  out  of  repair  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 
He  thought  a  new  engine  would  be  the  only  repair  which  would 
put  the  company  in  condition  for  eifective  service.  He  repeated  a. 
former  recommendation  as  to  the  necessity  of  new  wheels  for  the 
hose  carriage,  and  events  bore  out  his  judgment,  for  on  Nov.  20,, 
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T.882,  the  carriage  met  with  a  smashup  while  turning  off  a  car 
track  in  responding  to  a  call  from  Box  64.  That  year,  however, 
the  Company  could  not  complain  that  their  personal  convenience 
-and  comfort  were  neglected,  for  alterations  were  made  in  the 
building,  giving  it  the  attractive  appearance  and  excellent  ac- 
«commodations  previously  described.  The  horses  were  apparently 
:not  as  reliable  in  1882  as  the  gallant  grays  which  now  pull  the 
•engine.  In  that  year  the  engine  horses  were  reported  as  almost 
useless,  frequently  stopping  on  the  way  to  fires,  and  causing 
vexatious  and  dangerous  delays  to  the  apparatus.  This  year, 
December  26,  while  Thomas  Bovard,  who  is  still  a  member  of 
the  Company  in  active  service,  was  acting  as  pipeman  on  the 
burning  roof  of  a  small  frame  house  in  Liberty  street,  the  por- 
tion he  was  standing  on  crumbled,  and  he  fell  through,  striking 
a  joist,  having  three  ribs  fractured,  and  suffering  severe  internal 
injuries,  from  which  he  was  laid  up  for  three  months. 

In  June,  1883,  the  old  engine  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
-and  replaced  by  the  present  third-class  double-plunger,  described 
in  the  language  of  Assistant  Chief  Coates  in  his  comments  on  the 
value  of  light  engines.  It  cost,  with  hose  carriage,  $4,250. 
During  this  and  the  year  following  the  frequency  of  accidents, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  men  were  urged  as  valid  reasons 
for  an  increase  of  the  companies,  the  Chief's  report  showing  that 
-eight  men  were  insufi&cient  for  good  practical  work.  In  no  com- 
pany was  this  so  apparent  as  No,  6,  as  it  had  probably  the  largest 
district  in  extent  in  the  city,  and  still  has,  the  annual  reports  of 
■alarms  attended  and  hours  of  actual  service  showing  it  to  be 
second  to  none  in  amount  of  work  done.  The  Company,  in  1884, 
-Stood — Gr.  W.  Moore,  foreman  ;  A.  J.  Miller,  engineer  ;  Calvin 
M.  Willey,  driver;  G.  W.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  stoker;  S.  Lichten- 
thaler,  William  K.  Gilner,  Thomas  Bovard  and  Frank  McClel- 
land, the  present  captain,  hosemen. 

In  1886  the  appointment  of  two  more  assistants  to  the  Chief 
imade  No.  6  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Assistant,  William 
Coates,  and  Joseph  W.  Morris  and  Frank  Coates  were  placed  on 
the  list  of  hosemen.  Captain  Frank  McClelland  having  been 
promoted  to  his  present  place  in  December,  1885.    He  is  one  of  the 
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youngest  Captains  in  the  Department,  having  entered  the  service 
in  February,  1880,  at  the  age  of  26.  But  although  young  Cap- 
tain McClelland  has  proved  his  efficiency  at  more  than  one  hard- 
contested  conflagration,  and  his  promotion  "was  based  on  the- 
evidence  given  during  several  years  of  service,  both  of  his 
courage  and  his  zeal.  The  Company  was  a  healthy  one  during 
1886,  as  in  the  first  report  of  the  Disability  Board  not  a  mem- 
ber of  No.  6  appears  upon  the  Surgeon's  list. 

The  organization  of  No.  6  is  as  follows:  Captain,  Frank 
McClelland ;  Engineer,  George  W.  Gardner,  Jr.  ;  Stoker,  Thos. 
Bovard  ;  Drivers,  Frank  Coates  and  Samuel  Lichtenthaler  ;  Hose- 
men,  W.  K.  Gilner,  J.  W.  Morris,  Richard  Scanlin  and  Robert 
McKinley.  Of  these  Thomas  Bovard  and  G.  W.  Gardner  have- 
been  in  continuous  service  since  the  organization  of  the  Fire 
Department,  and  Gardner  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  original 
Lawrenceville  Hose  Company. 

Frank  Coates  was  the  victim  of  a  bad  accident  on  December 
13,  1888.  While  he  was  acting  as  pipe-man  at  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  fire,  the  wall  fell  in  upon  him,  crushing  one  foot  and. 
injuring  him  so  severely  that  he  is  still  unfit  for  duty.  Assistant 
Chief  Coates  has  a  reputation  for  daring  recklessness,  and  has 
a  firm  belief  that  if  any  untoward  event  occurs  to  him  it  Avill  be 
in  February.  In  February,  1886,  his  horse  shied  and  threw 
him,  dislocating  his  wrist.  In  February,  1887,  while  answering 
an  alarm  from  Box  83,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  had  a 
shoulder  dislocated,  and  was  otherwise  injured.  In  February, 
1888,  while  answering  Box  256,  in  the  East  End,  a  runaway 
team  collided  with  his  carriage,  and  he  was  again  thrown  out,  get- 
ing  the  muscles  of  his  back  severely  wrenched,  and  a  shoulder 
blade  broken.  He  said  if  he  were  Caesar  the  ides  of  March 
would  not  trouble  him  a  bit. 

One  of  the  quickest  long  distance  runs  ever  made  by  any 
company  in  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department  is  credited  to  No. 
6.  It  was  made  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1888.  A  heavy  fire- 
was  raging  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  engaging  all  the- 
Central  District  apparatus,  when  an  alarm  was  struck  from  Box 
113,  in  the  West  End.     The  distance  from  No.  6  House,  whick 
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is  headquarters  of  the  East  End  District,  to  ths  source  of  alarm 
is  about  five  miles,  and  the  run,  including  a  two  minute  stop  at 
a  railroad  crossing,  was  made  in  27  minutes.  By  way  of  relaxa- 
tion, it  is  surmised,  when  the  men  were  on  their  return  and 
about  half-way  to  the  engine-house,  an  alarm  struck  in  the  com- 
pany's own  district,  prompting  another  sharp  run  of  nearly 
three  miles.   ■ 

Two  of  the  men  at  No.  6  house  are  veterans  of  the  war. 
Assistant  Chief  Coates  enlisted  at  the  age  of  15  years  and  4 
months,  in  the  First  Maryland  Cavalry,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Eifth  Regular  Cavalry  in  1862.  In 
this  command  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  He  was 
wounded  at  Charleston  Cross  Roads.  He  had  three  brothers  in 
the  service,  one  of  whom  enlisted  at  14  years  of  age,  and  two 
who  died  on  the  field,  and  now  sleep  in  Allegheny  Cemetery. 
Chief  Coates  was  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Commissioners  before  going  into  the  Department,  in  active 
service,  about  three  years  ago.  Thomas  Bovard,  the  stoker  of 
the  company,  enlisted  in  Col.  Gallup's  regiment,  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  for  one  year,  or 
during  the  war  on  the  last  call  for  troops,  but,  owing  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  served  only  ten  months.  The  com- 
mand was  called  heavy  artillery,  but  did  duty  as  infantry. 

Following  is  the  roll  of  No.  6 :  Captain,  Frank  McClelland ; 
lieutenant,  Robert  McKinley ;  engineer,  G.  W.  Gardner,  Jr. ; 
drivers,  Samuel  Litchenthaler,  Frank  Coates ;  stoker,  Thomas 
Bovard  ;  hosemen,  W.  R.  Gilner,  J.  "W.  Morris,  Richard  Scan- 
Ian  ;  H.  D.  "Watkins,  driver  of  fuel  wagon  No.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

NO.  7  ENGINE  COMPANY. — THE  OLD  INDEPENDENCE  VOLUN- 
TEERS.— WHO  ANNEXED  THE  HAND  APPARATUS? — DISTIN- 
GUISHED  CITIZENS   WHO  BELONGED  TO  THE   INDEPENDENCE. 

MERGED  IN  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  —  FOREMAN  NELSON 
WOODS. — SPLENDID  SERVICE  AT  THE  CHICAGO  FIRE. — FIGHT- 
ING THE  FLAMES  FOR  SEVENTY-TWO  HOURS. — THE  COMPANY 
ENTERS  THE  PRESENT  ELEGANT  QUARTERS. — FIRST  TO  REACH 
THE  SCENE  OF  THE  RAILWAY  RIOTS. — HEROIC  DEATH  OF  FORE- 
MAN NELSON  WOODS. — CAPTAIN  EVAN  DAVIS. — VETERANS  OF 
THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. 

No.  7  Engine  Company,  -whose  house  is  situated  on  Penn 
Avenue,  near  Twenty-third  street,  is  the  successor  of  the  old 
Independence  Volunteer  Company.  The  original  company  was 
started  as  a  volunteer  organization,  February  22,  1849,  with  a 
rotary  hand  apparatus,  which  was  succeeded,  some  years  later,  by 
one  with  lever  action,  and  when  hand  apparatus  began  to  go  out 
of  fashion  this  in  turn  was  succeeded,  April  28,  1868,  by  a 
second-class  double-pump  Amoskeag,  still  in  service  with  the 
company.  The  life  of  the  Independence  was  much  like  that  of 
every  other  volunteer  company,  and  the  name,  to  a  certain 
extent,  indicated  the  character  of  the  organization.  Almost  every 
able-bodied  member  of  the  company  enlisted  and  went  to  the 
front  in  defence  of  the  flag  and  the  country,  and  when,  in  1865, 
some  of  them  returned  and  wanted  to  re-organize  the  Indepen- 
dence, they  found  that  somebody  had  utilized  the  apparatus  for 
relics  or  for  firewood,  as  not  a  trace  of  it  remained.  Not  only 
the  traces  were  gone  but  the  ropes  and  harness,  and  an  old  mem- 
ber, a  short  time  ago,  speaking  of  the  matter  said  :  "  We  were 
going  to  sell  the  engine  before  going  to  the  war,  but  marching 
orders  came,  and  when  we  got  back  there  was  not  a  wheel  left." 
Richard  Rowe,  the  present  engineer  of  the  company,  was  a  mem- 
ber at  that  time,  and  has  not  lost  all  hope  of  finding  out  who  was 
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concerned  in  dismantling  the  engine.  He  mentioned  several 
citizens  who  have  since  attained  prominence,  if  not  distinction, 
•who  used  to  "  hang  on  to  the  ropes  and  guide  the  pole  of  the  old 
machine,"  but  declined  to  say  whether  they  ever  guided  it  into 
the  side  of  a  rival  apparatus  passing  a  cross  street.  Such  memoirs 
would  not  accord  with  the  staid  and  dignifisd  demeanor  of  Major 
W.  C.  Moreland,  the  present  City  Attorney  of  Pittsburgh ;  Mr. 
Cochrane,  the  Ex-City  Treasurer;  John  Agnew,  the  first  Captain 
of  the  Independence,  now  proprietor  of  a  large  glass  factory  ; 
William  H.  Berger,  the  well-known  woodenware  manufacturer,  or 
the  placid  manner  and  unruffled  temper  of  Sergeant  Thomas  Rose- 
well,  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  police  precinct.  These  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Independence,  and  if  any  little  extra  diversion  such 
as  a  fight  with  the  Niagara,  or  frustrating  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Good  Intent,  by  heading  them  off,  occurred,  the  others  were 
to  blame.  All  the  same,  if  any  one  of  those  mentioned  could 
find  out  who  tore  up  their  old  hand  engine  the  leaven  of  unright- 
eousness might  work  sufficiently  to  have  somebody  disciplined, 
even  at  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  and  reserve. 

The  Independence  was  merged  in  the  Paid  Fire  Department, 
June  13,  1870,  the  cost  of  its  maintenance,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  engine,  for  the  first  year,  being  $7,910.31.  The 
first  foreman  was  John  Steel,  now  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  and 
the  following  were  his  company :  Nelson  Woods,  who  succeeded 
to  the  foremanship  in  the  same  year ;  Richard  Rowe,  John 
Hanley,  Qeorge  McKenna,  William  Norman,  Thomas  Bovard 
and  William  Murphy.  With  the  exceptions  of  Steel,  Bovard 
and  Rowe,  none  of  the  original  members  of  the  company  are  now 
connected  with  the  service.  In  1871  the  company  was  com- 
posed of  Nelson  Woods,  foreman ;  Richard  Rowe,  engineer;  John 
Hanley,  driver;  John  Delaney,  fireman;  Thomas  Bovard,  John 
Beemer,  William  Kennedy  and  Samuel  O'Brien,  hosemen.  The 
Samuel  O'Brien  mentioned  is  now  superintendent  and  agent  of 
the  Humane  Society.  The  company  was  in  service  at  twenty- 
eight  fires  during  the  year.  It  went  to  Chicago  with  Nelson 
Woods  in  charge;  Richard  Rowe,  engineer;  Samuel  O'Brien, 
John  Beemer,  George  McKenna,  since  died;   Henry  Motts  and 
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Philip  Motts,  hosemen.  On  arrival  at  Chicago  the  company 
fought  the  fire  steadily,  never  yielding  an  inch  until  forced  by 
the  intense  heat  endangering  the  lives  of  the  men  or  the  safety  of 
the  apparatus.  Not  a  man  in  the  company  slept  from  midnight 
on  Monday  until  Friday  evening,  when  they  returned,  nor  did  a 
member  sit  down  to  a  meal  during  all  that  time;  a  sandwich 
taken  while  they  worked  serving  as  refreshment.  To  the  credit 
of  both  engineer  and  engine  be  it  also  said  that  neither  failed  at 
any  time  during  the  long  and  arduous  service. 

During  the  year  1872  the  cost  of  maintaining  No.  7  Engine 
Company  was  $6,922.03,  and  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
for  the  year  show  that  the  city  got  full  value  for  its  outlay.     There 
were  some  changes  in  the  company  during  the  year,  the  fore- 
man and  engineer  remaining  the  same.     John  Hays  was  driver ; 
J.  Delaney,  fireman ;  Thomas  Bovard,  J.  Boyd,  William  Albert- 
son,  since  foreman,  and  R.  Young,  hosemen.     The  company  re- 
sponded to  44  alarms  that  year,  and  went  into  service  at  19  fires. 
In  1873  the  company  responded  to  47  alarms,  at  more  than  half 
of  which  service  was  necessary.     The  succeeding  year,  1874,  was 
a  busy  one  for  the  Pittsburgh  firemen,  recording  267  alarms  with. 
253  actual  fires,  besides  the  great  fire  in  Allegheny,  to  which 
many  of  the  Pittsburgh  engines  and  men  were  sent.     Out  of  the 
total  number  of  alarms  No.  7  responded  to  70,  or  nearly  one- 
third.     In  1875,  of  195  alarms  for  the  year.  No.  7  responded  to 
49.     In  the  year  1877  No.  7  entered  the  elegant  quarters  it 
now  occupies,  built  at  a  cost  of  $8,350.     It  is  a  two  story  brick 
house    and  stable,  with  all    the  modern  appliances,  and  every 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  men,  including  a  reading  room 
in  the  rear,  in  which  the  daily  papers,  standard   literary  works, 
the  illustrated  weeklies  and  other  sources  of   both  instruction 
and  amusement    find   a  place.      The   organization  of  the  com- 
pany was  as  follows :  Nelson  Woods,  foreman ;  Richard  Rowe, 
engineer;   August  Schmidt,  driver;   William  Albertson,  stoker; 
Robert  Giles,  Edward  Welsh,  Peter  Wilkinson  and  Joseph  Dem- 
mell,  hosemen.     The  company  responded  to  57  alarms  daring 
the  year,  including  several  disastrous  fires. 

During  the  riots,  July  21  and  22,  1877,  No.  7  company  was 
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located  close  to  the  railroad  property,  and,  being  the  first  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action,  was  the  first  to  be  exposed  to  the  rage 
of  the  mob.  While  dashing  up  Penn  avenue  to  reach  the  burn- 
ing cars  between  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  streets,  the 
driver  was  halted  by  the  muzzles  of  at  least  twenty  revolvers  and 
ordered  to  turn  back.  This  he  did  not  do,  but  tried  to  parley 
with  the  rioters,  both  he  and  the  other  men  representing  the  danger 
that  existed  to  private  property  of  those  not  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  grievances  attributed  to  the  railroads.  To  this  the 
rioters  turned  a  deaf  ear,  swearing  that  if  the  driver  whipped  up 
again  he  would  be  shot.  The  ringleaders  said  they  had  nothing 
against  the  firemen,  but  the  first  line  of  hose  laid  on  railroad 
property  would  be  cut,  and  the  men  laying  it  might  look  out  for 
their  lives. 

On  the  arrival  of  ths  Chief  Engineer  the  company  was  ordered 
to  stay  at  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  keep  steam  up.  The  mob, 
however,  would  not  permit  this,  threatening  to  shoot  any  man 
who  should  attempt  to  coal  the  engine.  This  being  reported  ta 
Chief  Evans,  that  ofiicer  directed  the  company  to  go  back  to  the 
front  of  the  engine  house,  at  two  squares  distance,  and  keep  up 
steam.  After  midnight  the  company  was  ordered  to  Twenty- 
second  street.  There  they  laid  a  line  of  hose  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad ;  but  the  rioters  declared  they  would  cut  the  hose 
unless  at  once  taken  up.  The  hose  was  taken  up,  and  no  more 
hose  was  laid  until  the  troops  left  the  railroad  property.  Then 
the  company  went  to  work  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  street, 
and  thence  to  other  places  where  there  was  the  greatest  need  of 
their  services.  The  men  were  exposed  to  terrible  heat,  and  the 
horses  were  scorched  while  passing  the  fire  on  Grant  street.  A 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  in  the  list  for  the  year  of  firemen  disci- 
plined for  various  ofi'ences  not  one  man  from  No.  7  appears.  The 
horses  sufiered  severely  during  the  year's  service,  five  being  dis- 
abled by  burns  received  during  the  riot,  and  also  at  the  oil  works 
fire  on  July  1,  when  several  members  of  the  company  were  nearly 
killed  by  the  exploding  tanks.  The  total  number  of  alarms  in 
1878  was  300,  and  No.  7  company  was  at  51.   • 

After  twelve  years  continuous  use  under  trying  circumstances- 
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Ko.  7  engine  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1880.  The  promptitude 
of  the  company  in  reaching  fires  from  twenty  to  thirty  blocks 
away  on  the  first  alarm  deserved  the  commendation  bestowed  by 
the  Chief  Engineer  in  his  ofiicial  report  for  1882,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  establishment  of  another  engine  company  in  the 
district,  a  want  that  has  since  been  supplied.  In  July,  1883, 
fireman  Gustavo  Schmidt  while  hooking  up  to  respond  to  an 
alarm  was  caught  on  the  brass  projection  of  the  hose  carriage 
pole,  and  jammed  against  the  wall.  Schmidt  had  several  ribs 
broken,  his  side  was  gashed,  and  he  was  badly  injured  internally. 
He  is  still  a  member  of  the  company,  but  relieved  from  active 
duty. 

On  the  night  of  March  27,  1885,  No.  7  met  with  a  memorable 
misfortune  in  the  death  of  the  foreman  who  first  took  charge  of 
the  company,  and  had  held  the  place  with  honor  to  himself  and 
credit  to  the  department.  Nelson  Woods.  They  were  called  to 
a  fire  on  Third  avenue,  near  "Wood  street.  The  flames  were 
burning  fiercely.  Woods  climbed  to  the  roof  to  get  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  best  to  save  the  surrounding  property.  He 
was  followed  by  the  men  who  so  long  had  worked  with  and  under 
him.  The  walls  bulged  out,  and  the  roof  collapsed.  Buried 
beneath  the  burning  debris  Nelson  Woods  lay  for  three  hours, 
while  men  from  all  the  companies  worked  with  might  and  main 
to  released  their  comrade.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
beams  flew  around  like  chips,  and  burning  rafters  were  picked  up 
with  bare  hands  to  save  "  poor  Nelse."  To  the  man  imprisoned 
beneath  the  moments  must  have  been  ages.  The  air  around  him 
was  hot  to  scorch,  thick  with  smoke,  and  movement  impossible. 
His  tongue,  blistered  and  swollen,  refused  to  call  for  aid,  and  his 
life  was  slowly  ebbing  away,  while  his  fellow-firemen,  with  the 
strength  of  giants,  were  clearing  all  obstacles  to  his  rescue.  But 
all  in  vain  ;  for  three  hours  he  remained  pinioned  beneath  the 
heavy  beams,  and  when  he  was  finally  reached  and  tenderly 
borne  in  the  arms  of  his  gallant  comrades  through  the  second- 
story  of  the  ruins  he  breathed  his  last  in  their  presence. 

Nelson  Woods  was  succeeded  as  foreman  by  William  R.  Al- 
bertson  ;  Richard  Rowe  being  engineer  ;  Frank  Coates,  driver ; 
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Alexander  Robb,  stoker ;  August  Schmidt,   C.  F.  Nanz,  J.  H. 
Achison,  and  Evan  Davis,  hosemen. 

Evan  Davis,  the  present  captain,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1849,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  is  not  a  demonstrative  man ;  but  he  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  thorough  trustworthiness,  and  complete  devotion  to 
duty,  while  his  sturdy  physique  indicates  that  he  is  well  qualified 
for  the  hardships  which  a  fireman  must  often  face.  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  in  the  department  about  five  years. 

The  engine,  as  stated  before,  is  a  second-class  double  pump 
Amoskeag,  the  same  which  has  done  duty  since  1868,  and  is  to-day 
able  to  throw  600  gallons  per  minute  on  a  fire  with  two  streams. 
The  other  apparatus  are  a  two-horse  hose- carriage,  carrying  1,000 
feet  of  hose,  and  two  Babcocks,  with  the  necessary  tools,  etc. 
Among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  company  is  Richard  Rowe,  the 
engineer,  who  served  three  months  in  Co.  A,  Seventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry,  and  three  years  in  the  First  Maryland  Cavalry 
during  the  war.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  Rowe  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  company,  having 
joined  the  Independence  in  1858,  was  first  engineer  of  the  pres- 
ent company,  and  has  held  the  place  ever  since.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  he  is  the  oldest  fireman  still  in  service.  J.  D. 
Hoerr  served  for  three  years  and  nine  months  in  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  was  wounded  at  Charleston  Cross 
Roads.  He  is  also  a  well-known  member  of  the  Grand  Army. 
August  Schmidt  was  in  active  service  for  three  months  in  Co.  K, 
Seventh  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  three  years  in  the  First 
Maryland  Cavalry.  Both  Hoerr  and  Schmidt  were  members  of 
the  old  Niagara  Volunteer  Fire  Company.  W.  R.  Albertson,  late 
Captain,  became  a  member  of  the  company  July  13,  1872,  when 
21  years  of  age,  as  stoker.  He  left  the  service  in  1883  for  em- 
ployment with  the  Pittsburgh  Gas  Company,  but  returned  to  the 
department  within  a  year.  He  is  an  active  fireman,  and  has  also 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  checker  player  in  the  department. 
The  present  roll  of  the  company  is  as  follows :  Captain,  Evan 
Davis  ;  lieutenant,  J.  H.  Atcheson ;  engineer,  Richard  Rowe ;  dri- 
vers, Alexander  Robb,  Frank  J.  McMahon  ;  stoker,  William  Mc- 
Dowell; hosemen,  August  Schmidt,  Hugh  Bracken,  JohnD.  Hoerr. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  8. — WHEN  TWO  MEN  CONSTITUTED  THE 
COMPANY. — THE  EARLY  MEMBERS. — DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  DE- 
TACHMENTS.— AN  EXPERIMENT  THAT  DID  NOT  GIVE  SATISFAC- 
TION.— A  TRAGIC  DEATH  IN  THE  ENGINE-HOUSE. — THE  PRES- 
ENT CAPTAIN,  LOUIS  KEMLER. — THE  CAREER  OF  A  VETERAN 
SOLDIER. — TERRIBLE  TREATMENT  "WHILE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
THE  ENEMY. — A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DUQUESNE  COMPANY  WHO 
WENT  TO  THE  FRONT. — THE  FIRE  AT  THE  AMERICAN  OIL 
WORKS. — THE  LIBERTY  OIL  WORKS  FIRE. — IN  THE  RAILROAD 
RIOTS. — THE  HOUSE  OF  NO.  8. — THE  DOG  THAT  SUMMONS 
TO   DUTY. 

At  the  establishment  of  a  Municipal  Fire  Department  in 
Pittsburgh  Company  No.  8  was  organized  with  two  men,  two 
horses  and  a  ladder-wagon.  The  Company  was  then  located  on 
FrankstoAvn  Avenue,  near  Penn.  At  that  time  the  little  com- 
pany was  not  known  by  number  in  the  Department.  It  was 
simply  called  "The  Hook  and  Ladder."  The  two  men  who 
constituted  a  Metropolitan  Fire  Company  were  William  Simms 
and  Joseph  Kay.  Simms  resigned  from  the  Department  after 
several  years  of  good  service,  and  left  the  city.  Kay  also  re- 
signed, and  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1872 
D.  W.  Thompson  and  W.  J.  Wilson  were  added  to  this  little 
Company.  Wilson  has  since  been  transferred,  and  is  now  Cap- 
tain of  No.  12,  of  the  South  Side.  Thompson  is  still  with  the 
Hook  and  Ladder.  The  next  step  in  the  growth  of  the  Hook 
and  Ladder  was  in  1873,  when  the  company  got  a  hose  carriage 
and  two  more  men,  James  L.  Lloyd  and  Charles  Long.  Lloyd 
has  remained  with  the  company  since  his  first  appointment. 
Long  resigned,  and  is  now  employed  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  In  the  same  year  John  Trapp, 
Albert  Lee  and  John  Miller  were  added  to  the  company.    Miller 
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Tesigned  in  a  short  time  to  take  a  place  as  engineer  -with  the 
Pittsburgh  Gas  Company.  Lee  is  employed  by  the  City. 
Trapp  resigned  in  1879,  and  engaged  in  business  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  died  in  1885. 

In  August,  1873,  the  company  was  moved  to  its  present 
•quarters.  It  was  named  "No.  8,"  and  given  a  new  engine  and 
hose  carriage.  David  Mitchell,  Samuel  McCutcheon,  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy, Wm.  Eisman,  John  Willis,  Wm.  McCauley,  Sam. 
White  and  Wm.  J.  Kennedy  were  added  to  the  force,  increasing 
■the  strength  to  fourteen.  The  company  was  divided  into  two 
•detachments,  the  engine  men  one,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  men 
the  other.  Wm.  J.  Kennedy  was  made  Captain  of  the  steamer 
'Crew,  and  Samuel  McCutcheon  commanded  the  ladder-men. 
This  arrangement  of  two  Captains  in  one  Company  did  not  give 
satisfaction  to  the  head  of  the  Department,  ancl  Mr.  McCutcheon 
was  appointed  foreman  of  the  whole  company,  remaining  in  com- 
.mand  until  his  death,  in  1883.  The  experiment  of  dividing  the 
■engine  crew  and  the  ladder-men  of  the  same  company  under 
two  Captains  has  never  since  been  tried  in  the  Pittsburgh  Depart- 
ment. 

John  Willis  left  the  Department  to  run  for  constable  in  the 
Twenty-first  Ward.  He  was  elected,  and  died  in  office  in  1888. 
-Joseph  McCarty  is  out  of  the  Fire  Department,  but  still  in  city 
employ.  Samuel  White  resigned  and  went  West.  He  is  in 
Michigan.  Wm.  Eisman  is  in  business  in  Pittsburgh.  Mitch- 
ell is  still  with  No.  8.  He  was  a  member  of  the  "  Grood  Intent " 
Volunteer  Company.  Wm.  McCauley  met  a  tragic  death  at  the 
engine-house  in  August,  1886.  In  the  rush  to  get  out  of  the 
engine-house  in  answering  an  alarm,  J.  L.  Lloyd,  who  was  driving 
the  engine  was  thrown  from  his  seat  by  the  wheel  striking  the 
door-post.  McCauley,  who  was  in  a  barber-shop  near  by  when 
the  gong  sounded,  hurried  to  the  engine-house  and  got  there  just 
in  time  to  meet  the  runaway  horses  dashing  down  the  street 
without  a  driver.  He  seized  one  of  the  horses  by  the  bridle,  but 
was  hurled  to  the  earth,  and  dragged  some  distance.  He  held  to 
the  bit  until  knocked  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  one 
of  the  horses'  hoofs.     When  he  let  go  the  bridle  he  fell  to  the 
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Street  right  in  front  of  the  engine.  Both  wheels  of  the  heavy 
machine  passed  over  his  body.  He  was  lifted  by  his  comrades, 
and  carried  into  the  engine-house,  where  he  died  in  twenty 
minutes.  This  is  the  only  fatal  accident  that  has  occurred  in  the 
ranks  of  No.  8. 

William  Albertson,  who  became  Captain  of  No.  8,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  McCutcheon,  held  the  position  about  six  months, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Louis  Kemler,  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand ever  since.  Louis  Kemler,  previous  to  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  No.  8,  had  served  as  Captain  of  No.  12,  from 
December,  1874  to  July,  1877,  and  as  Captain  of  No.  10,  from 
the  time  he  left  No.  12  until  he  was  assigned  to  No.  8,  in 
1882.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Volunteer  Department  and 
has  been  a  fireman  nearly  all  his  life,  having  been  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Paid  Deparcment  on  the  South  Side. 
D.  W.  Thompson,  though  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  is  a 
veteran  soldier  as  well  as  fireman.  He  enlisted  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
Captain  Moody's  Company,  Col.  Collier's  Regiment,  the  139th 
Pennsylvania,  in  August,  1861.  He  was  then  only  sixteen  years 
old.  At  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  Gap,  young  Thompson's 
leg  was  shattered  by  a  musket  ball,  and  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  When  he  got  out  of  the  hospital  he  rejoined  his  command, 
but  the  efi'ects  of  his  wound  made  the  boy  unfit  for  active  service, 
and  he  was  honorably  discharged  for  disability,  in  December, 
1864. 

J.  L.  Lloyd,  engineer  of  No.  8,  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  Union. 
He  joined  Captain  Morgan's  Company,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  under  Colonel  Knight,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861.  He  is  a  member  of  McPherson  Post  117,  G.  A. 
R.   of  Pittsburgh. 

Peter  Wilkinson  began  his  career  as  a  fireman  when  seventeen 
years  old.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Duquesne  Company  of 
Volunteers  in  1857,  and  remained  until  1861,  when  he  went  to 
the  war.  He  enlisted  at  Pittsburgh  in  Captain  Shannon's  Com- 
pany, of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  in"  May, 
1861.  Wilkinson  is  a  member  of  McPherson  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
Pittsburgh.    In  1876  Mr.  Wilkinson  became  a  member  of  No.  7. 
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He  was  transferred  to  No.  8  in  1877.  Robert  Doran  is  a  young 
man  and  has  been  in  the  department  about  four  years.  Two  years 
of  this  time  he  was  with  No.  14.  Robert  W.  Thomas  has  been 
in  the  department  three  years.  He  has  never  had  an  accident. 
John  Langdon,  hoseman,  became  a  fireman  in  1885.  John  Dal- 
zell,  another  hoseman,  is  a  distant  relation  of  the  well-known 
soldiers'  benefactor  of  the  same  name.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  No.  8  about  two  years.  William  Best  is  a  hoseman.  James 
Lalus,  driver  of  the  truck,  became  a  member  of  No.  8  about  three 
years  ago.  John  R.  Woolslare  has  been  a  ladderman  in  No.  8 
since  1886.  James  B.  Ellis  and  Ernest  Benning  are  the  other 
two  laddermen. 

The  American  Oil  Works,  in  the  Eighteenth  Ward,  were 
burned  in  October,  1876,  with  a  loss  of  $100,000.  No.  8  was 
on  duty  here  five  hours.  No.  8  did  excellent  s'ervice  at  the 
lumber  yard  fire,  foot  of  McCandless  street,  in  1879.  The  flying 
sparks  threatened  to  ignite  every  house  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
the  vigilance  and  alacrity  of  the  firemen  prevented  disaster. 

In  May,  1877,  the  biggest  fire  No.  8  ever  had  to  fight  occurred 
at  the  Liberty  Oil  Works  in  the  Eighteenth  Ward.  The  alarm 
was  sounded  at  3  o'clock,  Sunday  morning,  and  the  firemen  did 
not  get  away  from  the  scene  until  10  o'clock,  Monday  morning. 
The  heat  was  so  intense  that  many  of  the  fireman  were  severely 
scorched.  Eisman  and  Wilkinson,  No.  8,  had  the  skin  burned 
from  their  faces  and  hands.  Firemen  of  other  companies  also 
fought  the  flames  bravely  and  suffered  terribly.  The  loss  here 
was  §95,000  worth  of  oil,  besides  the  damage  to  the  building. 

In  the  anti-railroad  outbreak  of  1877  the  rioters  threatened  to 
burn  the  stock-yards.  No.  8  was  ordered  out,  and  placed  ready 
for  action  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  that  quarter.  The  men  re- 
mained on  duty  a  day  and  night,  and  by  their  cool  and  deter- 
mined demeanor  were  undoubtedly  influential  in  preventing  the 
rioters  from  putting  their  incendiary  threats  into  execution.  The 
East  Liberty  stock-yards  have  more  than  once  given  the  firemen 
of  No.  8  an  opportunity  to  prove  alike  their  readiness  and  t'heir 
efficiency.  In  September,  1887,  No.  8  did  hard  and  successful 
work  there,  in  subduing  a  dangerous   and  averting  a  great  con- 
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flagration.  In  May,  1883,  the  large  hay  barn  of  the  stock-yards 
■was  consumed.  It  was  rebuilt  at  once,  and  in  November,  of  the 
same  year,  another  barn  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  origin  of  both 
fires  last  mentioned  was  supposed  to  be  a  spark  from  the  pipe  of 
a  careless  smoker.  At  the  burning  of  the  Public  School  building 
in  the  Nineteenth  "Ward  No.  8  did  good  service.  The  origin  of 
this  fire  was  the  over-heating  of  the  natural  gas  burner.  On  the 
night  of  December  13,  1888,  the  barrel  house  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  on  Fifty-fourth  street,  was  destroyed.  D.  W. 
Thompson,  of  No.  8,  was  buried  under  a  falling  wall.  He 
escaped  death,  but  was  badly  injured.  He  recovered,  and  is  on 
duty. 

The  home  of  No.  8  is  on  the  corner  of  Hiland  A  venue  and 
Broad  street.  Nineteenth  Ward,  East  Liberty.  It  is  a  brick 
building,  two  stories,  with  a  basement.  The  engine-house,  reel, 
ladder-wagon  and  horses,  occupy  the  ground  floor.  The  sleep- 
ing apartments  and  other  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  men  are  on  the  second  floor.  No.  8  has  a  small  library, 
which  aids  in  passing  profitably  the  occasional  leisure  hour 
between  alarms.  The  building  is  heated  with  a  hot  air  furnace 
and  lighted  with  electric  light.  The  house  is  well  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  firemen.  In  the  stables  of  No.  8  are  six  first-rate 
horses  and  a  dog.  All  of  these  intelligent  animals  know  an 
alarm,  and  respond  as  promptly  as  the  men.  This  dog  is  the 
only  canine  associate  of  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department  at 
present,  several  other  sagacious  pets  having  fallen  victims  to 
their  reckless  daring.  This  particular  dog  is  not  allowed  to  go 
to  fires,  for  fear  he  may  get  hurt.  The  firemen  have  taught  him 
a  number  of  tricks.  When  an  alarm  comes  in  he  runs  around 
barking,  as  if  summoning  the  men  to  their  places.  As  soon  as 
the  company  is  out  he  subsides,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  follow 
them.  He  has  learned  that  going  to  fires  is  no  part  of  his  duty. 
Three  new  men  in  No.  8  were  appointed  to  fill  vacancies, 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Peter  McGovern  and  John 
Diff'enbaugh,  and  the  transfer  of  Frank  McMahon  to  No.  17. 
McMahon  was  with  No.  8  for  ten  years  and  took  a  hand  in  all 
the  big  fires  in  the  East  End,  from  1878,  until  he  was  transferred. 
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a  short  time  ago.  Peter  McGovern  was  a  member  of  No.  8  from 
1882  until  December  1888.  John  Diffenbaugh  served  with  No. 
-8  from  1884  until  the  beginning  of  1889. 

The  roll  of  No.  8  is  as  follows  :  Captain,  Louis  Kemler ;  lieu- 
tenant, John  Langdon ;  engineer,  James  L.  Lloyd ;  drivers, 
E,obert  Doran,  John  Dalzell;  stoker,  Peter  Wilkinson;  hose- 
men,  Robert  W.  Thomas,  William  Best. 

Truck  B :  Lieutenant,  John  R.  Woolslare ;  driver,  James 
Lalus ;  tillerman,  David  W.  Thompson ;  laddermen,  David 
Mitchell,  Harry  Watkins,  Ernest  Benning. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  9. — AMONG  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  ES- 
LABLISHMENTS. THE  ENGINE-HOUSE. — ORGANIZED  AS  A  HOSE- 
COMPANY. — THE  VARIOUS    MEMBERS. — CAPTAIN  MCCONWAY. 

A  SIGNAL  ACT  OF  BRAVERY. — FIRES  THAT  ARE  WORTH    CHRON- 
ICLING.— A  HIGHLY  INTELLIGENT  HORSE. — ROLL  OF  NO.  9. 

Engine  Company  No.  9  has  its  home  on  Butler  street,  almost 
at  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  world.  Here  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  an  important  plant,  and  several  large  foundries- 
and  steel  works,  notably  the  two  Union  Mills  of  Carnegie,  Phipps. 
&  Co.,  and  the  Hainsworth  Steel  Works,  where  the  celebrated 
and  unfortunate  cast-steel  gun  was  made,  are  under  the  imme- 
diate protection,  as  to  fire,  of  No.  9.  The  engine-house  is  ort 
the  corner  of  Butler  street  and  McCandless  avenue,  and  directly 
opposite  the  McCandless  Public  School  building.  It  is  a  plain,, 
substantial  brick  structure,  trimmed  with  free-stone,  topped  with. 
a  neat  covering  of  tastefully  arranged  slate.  The  house  was- 
built  in  1885,  and  is  as  clean  and  fresh-looking  as  the  day  it  was 
completed.  No  attempt  was  made  at  display,  either  by  the- 
builders  or  furnishers.  The  interior,  like  the  exterior,  is  plain, 
and  substantial,  the  main  objects  being  utility,  convenience,  and. 
prompt  and  efficient  service.  The  company  was  organized,  just 
after  the  completion  of  the  house  in  November,  1885,  as  a  Hos& 
Company,  and  was  then  called  Hose  Company  No.  9.  The  men. 
who  composed  the  company  were  Henderson  Wise,  Captain ; 
Robert  McConway,  driver ;  and  John  Rorison,  John  Hoerr  and 
Frank  McSteen,  hosemen.  November  5,  1887,  the  company  was- 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four  men,  Alonzo  Kennedy,  Michael 
McSteen,  John  Sherron  and  Charles  Clark.  xV  second-class- 
Amoskeag  engine  added  to  the  ability  for  dealing  with  fires. 
The  company  was  re-organized  at  this  time,  and  Captain  Wisa 
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'was  succeeded  by  Robert  McConway.  Alonzo  Keanedy  was 
appointed  engineer,  Michael  McSteen,  stoker;  John  Rorison, 
•driver  of  the  engine;  Frank  McSteen,  driver  of  the  hose  reel; 
and  John  Sherron,  Charles  Clark,  John  Hoerr,  hosemen.  Hen- 
•derson  Wise,  the  first  Captain  of  No.  9,  had  been  a  vrealthy 
•citizen  of  Pittsburgh.  He  proved  a  faithful  fireman,  and  died 
while  in  the  service,  July  16, 1888.  James  Clark  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Mr.  "Wise,  in  July,  1888, 
and  is  still  a  member  of  the  company.  John  Hoerr  was  trans- 
ferred from  No.  9  to  No.  7  in  August,  1888,  and  his  place  in 
No.  9  was  filled  by  James  Miller,  who  had  been  transferred 
from  No.  7. 

Robert  McConway  had  never  been  a  fireman  until  a  member 
of  No.  9,  in  November  1885.  He  had  served  on  the  police 
force  under  Mayor  Fulton  for  two  years.  During  a  fire  in  Arm- 
strong &  Co.'s  Carbon  Paint  "Works,  in  October,  1888,  Captain 
McConway,  while  in  the  building  directing  his  men,  stepped  upon 
a  plank  containing  an  upturned  nail.  The  nail  was  driven 
through  his  foot,  the  dangerous  and  painful  injury  disabling  him 
for  several  months.  Alonzo  Kennedy,  the  engineer  of  No.  9, 
-vfdi,s  transferred  from  Engine  Co.  No.  3  in  November,  1887.  In 
September,  1864,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Union  in  Knapp's  Battery,  which  was  organized 
at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  sent  to  Sherman's  army,  just  after  the 
fall  of  Atlanta.  There  he  was  transferred  from  the  battery 
to  the  147th  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  Young  Kennedy  was  in 
several  engagements.  He  was,  mustered  out  of  the  service  at 
Pittsburgh  in  June,  1865.  Kennedy  once  performed  a  signal 
act  of  bravery  by  jumping  into  the  Allegheny  river  and  rescuing 
a  man  named  Adam  Shaff'er.  The  incident  occurred  at  the  foot 
of  McCandless  Avenue  in  the  Fall  of  1868,  and  was  witnessed 
by  hundreds  of  people,  who  were  on  the  bank,  expecting  eveiy 
minute  to  see  the  helpless  Shaff'er  sink  for  the  last  time.  At  the 
final  moment  Kennedy  darted  tc  the  rescue,  and  saved  a  life 
that  seemed  already  lost.  Frank  McSteen  was  appointed  to  No. 
9  in  November  1885.  He  entered  the  company  as  a  hoseman, 
and  is  now  driver  of   the  hose  carriage.     Michael  Steen  also 
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joined  No.  9  in  November  1887.  Charles  Clark,  hoseman,  was 
transferred  from  No.  6  to  No.  9  in  November,  1887.  He  is- 
now  dead.  John  Sherron  joined  as  a  hoseman  in  November, 
1887.  John  Rorison  enlisted  with  No.  9  in  November,  1885. 
He  drives  the  engine  team.  John  Hoerr,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  No.  9,  was  transferred  from  that  Company  to  No.  7 
in  August,  1888. 

The  burning  of  the  barrel  factory  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany December  13,  1888,  was  the  largest  and  most  destructive- 
fire  that  has  occurred  in  the  district  assigned  especially  to  No.  9- 
since  the  company  was  organized.  The  loss  was  $60,000.  Hard 
and  resolute  exertion  prevented  greater  destruction.  At  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Garfield  School  building  on  Rebecca  street  in  December, 
1886,  No.  9  did  efiective  service.  During  1888  No.  9  answered 
42  first  alarms  and  over  100  second  and  third  alarms  from  other 
districts.  The  work  of  No.  9  has  mostly  been  confined  to  the- 
suburbs;  butits  members  have  never  been  backward  when  called 
upon  to  assist  their  brethren  of  the  business  section  of  Pittsburgh. 

One  of  the  four  handsome  and  powerful  horses  in  the  stable  of 
No.  9  is  "Billy,"  for  eight  years  in  the  fire  service.  "Billy  " 
is  highly  intelligent,  and  responds  promptly  to  his  name.  He 
stands  quietly  in  his  stall  when  there  is  nothing  to  do,  but  the 
moment  the  gong  clicks  he  is  animated  with  excitement.  When 
the  door  of  his  stall  flies  open  a  dozen  men  could  not  keep  him 
away  from  his  place  under  the  harness.  He  keenly  enjoys  the 
dash  to  a  fire,  and  needs  no  incentive  to  speed  him  on.  If  a. 
blaze  is  visible,  and  "  Billy  "  has  a  free  rein,  he  will  dash  right 
to  it. 

Following  is  the  roll  of  No.  9  :  Captain,  Robert  McConway  ; 
lieutenant,  Frank  McSteen  ;  engineer,  Alonzo  Kennedy  ;  driver 
of  engine,  John  Rorison ;  stoker,  Michael  McSteen ;  hosemen,, 
James  Miller,  John  Sherron,  James  Clark,  John  Whalen. 
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ENGINE    COMPANY   NO.     10. — PUBLIC    DEMAND   FOR  A   COMPANY 
AT   THE   "WEST   END. — LOCAL  PROSPERITY   CONSEQUENT   ON   ITS 

ESTABLISHMENT. — THE  COMPANY  HAS  ITS  BAPTISM  OF  FIRE. 

HOW  A  TOO  ENTHUSIASTIC  DEVOTEE  WAS  BROUGHT  TO  TERMS. — 
DRIVING   THROUGH   THE   FLAMES. — THRILLING  SCENE   AT   THE 

COURT   HOUSE   FIRE. — MEN   WHO    HAVE    SERVED   IN   NO.  10. 

CAPTAIN    S.    H.     CARNAHAN. — THE    PRESENT    MEMBERSHIP   OF 
THE  COMPANY. 

The  wonderful  prosperity  and  solid  growth  of  out-lying  sec- 
tions of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  are  patent  in  many  ways ;  but  in 
no  way  are  they  so  strikingly  shown  as  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  building  advances  in  a  neighborhood  where  an  engine  of 
the  Fire  Department  is  stationed.  The  peculiar  features  of  the 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  especially  in  the  West 
End,  render  easy  transportation  of  a  steam-engine  difficult,  and 
for  years  the  people  were  without  adequate  fire  protection,  be- 
cause local  means  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  necessary 
apparatus,  much  less  to  purchase  it.  The  people  of  the  borough 
of  Temperanceville,  as  the  West  End  was  called,  were  slow  to 
build,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  insurance  and  the  great  liability 
of  fire  from  the  numerous  furnace-stacks  and  mills  that  line  the 
bank  along  the  whole  distance  to  the  corporate  limits.  The  resi- 
dents also  felt  the  pressure  in  exorbitant  rents,  and  when  it  be- 
came generally  known  that  the  city  was  about  to  establish  a 
steam  fire  engine  company  and  hose  cart  in  the  West  End,  the 
people  saw  in  the  movement  the  lowering  of  rents,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  individual  homes  without  the  heavy  exactions  of 
insurance  companies. 

In  answer  to  a  concerted  public  demand,  the  city  authori- 
ties purchased  the  present  site  of  Engine  House  No.  10,  on 
Steuben  street  facing  Mill  street,  and  at  once  began  the  erection 
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of  the  present  commodious  structure.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
two  stories  and  a  basement,  24  by  80  feet,  and  is  neatly  trimmed 
-with  stone  copings.  The  engine  room  opens  to  Steuben  street, 
and  in  its  rear  is  a  sitting-room  and  in  the  rear  of  all  is  the  stable, 
fitted  for  four  horses,  and  having  the  improved  appliances  for 
hitching  and  unhitching.  The  basement  is  cemented  and  fittec 
with  heating  apparatus  for  the  engine  boiler,  and  space  for  the 
storage  of  fuel  and  stores.  The  upper  floor  contains  the  regula- 
tion dormitory,  fitted  for  nine  men,  and  supplied  with, hot  and 
cold  water,  bath-room  and  toilet-room,  and  lighted  by  gas. 

This  elegant  new  house  for  No.  10  was  finished  and  opened  for 
occupancy  in  June,  1875,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  that  month, 
an  interesting  procession  escorted  the  new  engine  and  crew  to 
their  future  home.  It  was  a  red-letter  day  for  the  West  End. 
With  the  advent  of  the  engine  came  a  general  desire  to  build, 
and  soon  hundreds  of  cottages  dotted  the  hillsides,  representing 
the  savings  of  industrious  mechanics  who  now  feel  safe  in  invest- 
ing their  hard,  toil-won  earnings  in  the  longing  of  a  life  time — a 
home.  Manufacturing  enterprises,  too,  increased  ;  and  speedily 
the  population  was  doubled. 

The  City  Fathers  selected  for  the  custody  of  the  new  engine 
and  hose-cart  a  crew  well  fitted  for  the  work :  Captain,  John 
Eowler ;  engineer,  Nathan  Haviland ;  driver  of  engine,  William 
McDonald  ;  stoker,  Andrew  Evans ;  driver  of  hose-cart,  Jake 
Semler  ;  hosemen,  Thomas  Byron,  Michael  Sheehan  and  Frank 
Moore.  These  Avere  all  citizens  of  good  repute,  with  families  to 
anchor  them  to  Pittsburgh.  To  their  custody  was  given  old 
"  Vigilant"  of  the  Volunteer  Department,  a  second-class  Amos- 
keag  engine  with  a  straight  frame  ;  and  a  two-wheeled  hose-cart 
bearing:  600  feet  of  hose.  Three  new  horses  had  to  be  broken 
in  for  work,  and  for  a  few  days  the  boys  devoted  all  their  energies 
to  the  task.  The  old  engine  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
brightened  up ;  the  hose  coupled  and  otherwise  tested,  and  then 
the  men  waited  their  first  fire  alarm. 

It  came  in  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  organization,  for  a  fire  in 
.a  gun-store  on  Wood  street.  The  Company,  with  engine  and 
cart  made  for  the  bank  of  the  river — there  were  no  bridges  on 
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the  West  End  at  that  time — hurried  aboard  of  the  ferryboat, 
and  were  on  the  ground  in  just  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  of 
receiving  the  alarm.  The  engine  went  into  service,  and  the  work 
•done  by  the  new  crew  drew  forth  the  approval  of  the  Chief  En- 
gineer and  all  who  witnessed  it.  Their  baptism  of  fire  being 
over  the  men  settled  down  to  the  work  of  drill  and  learnino'  to 
perfect  themselves  as  firemen.  About  this  time  a  transfer  oc- 
curred in  the  Company  and  a  new  man  to  the  business  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy.  He  was  over-religious,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  making  things  uncomfortable  by  his  unceasing  praying, 
singing  hymns,  and  reading  and  talking  Scripture.  It  was  a 
new  experience  in  a  fire-engine  house,  and  its  novelty  commended 
it  for  a  time  ;  but  the  zealous  young  Christian  neglected  import- 
ant duties  to  attend  to  his  devotion,  shouting  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  until  the  rest  of  the  Company  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  decided  to  take  some  step  to  either  cure  him  of  his  remarkable 
religious  fervor  or  make  him  less  of  a  bore.  They  caused  a  sec- 
tion of  hose  to  be  laid  around  the  room  behind  the  beds,  from 
the  bed  of  the  principal  in  the  jest  to  that  of  the  victim.  One 
€nd  of  the  hose  was  snugly  hidden  under  the  pillow  of  the  en- 
thusiast, and  the  other  end  was  used  as  a  mouth-piece  by  the 
joker.  Some  of  the  ghostly  messages  through  this  medium  would 
have  scared  a  Comanche  Indian.  The  sound  was  wonderfully 
"weird,  and  would  have  startled  even  a  skeptic.  That  night  the 
young  Christian  fireman  had  been  in  low  spirits  over  the  con- 
templation of  his  sinful  career,  and  what  he  called  "  the  heathen 
hlindness"  of  his  comrades,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  all  to 
•do  better,  making  every  point  tell  with  a  passage  from  the  Sacred 
Book.  The  wag  of  the  Company  treasured  up  some  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  a  somewhat  modified  and  fearfully  unrecognizable  shape, 
and  when  the  young  man  had  retired  he  began.  The  room  was 
perfectly  still,  and  the  lights  were  turned  out  as  a  mufiled  groan 
came  from  under  the  victim's  head,  and  he  doubled  up  like  a 
jack-knife  in  fright  and  trembling. 

"Prepare  to  meet  thy  fate  !"  came  next  in  a  ghastly  growl, 
and  the  good  fireman  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  bolted  down  stairs, 
but  was  caught  and  turned  back.     He  shook  as  with  ague,  and 
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his  eyeballs  were  starting  with  fright.     He  was  reassured  and 
soon  lay  down  again. 

"lam  the  evil  one!"  again  was  shouted  through  the  hose^ 
and  the  young  man  shivered  again.  "And  I  say  unto  thee,"  ad- 
ded the  mysterious  voice,  "you  better  get  up  and  get  out  of  this 
company,  or  the  fires  of  damnation  will  encompass  you  sure." 
The  young  man  fled  this  time  to  stay  away.  He  is  still  a  good 
Christian,  although  not  so  effusive. 

During  the  great  riot  of  1877,  No.  10  was  called  out  at  noon 
on  Sunday,  and  went  into  service  at  Twenty-first  street,  but 
being  driven  thence  by  both  the  mob  and  the  flames,  they  took  a 
position  at  Eleventh  street  and  Penn  avenue.     In  the  great  ex- 
citement prevailing,  the  men  did  not  notice  that  they  were  being 
surrounded   by  burning   buildings.     Through  the   flames  they 
drove,  the  terrible  heat  severely  burning  the  horses  and  men» 
and  marring  the  engine  and  cart.     The  most  exciting  episode  in. 
the  history  of  the  company  was  at  the  Court  House  fire  in  May, 
1882.     The  whole  department  was  present.     The  fire  had  not 
yet  got  into  the  upper  part  of  the  building  when  a  gang  of  men 
went  up  on  the  top  floor,  and  tried  to  take  up  the  hose.     "While 
engaged  in  this  work,  loud  cries  from  the  crowds  on  the  streets 
reached  them,  the  cupola  fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  carried  before 
it  all  the  means  of  descent,  leaving  four  of  the  men  of  No.  10 
prisoners  on  the,  top  floor,  with  a  seething  mass  of  fire  all  around 
and  below  them.     The  four  men  thus  imprisoned  were  Samuel 
Carnahan,  the  present  captain ;    Isaac  Craig,  William  Diebold 
and  Michael  Sheehan.     A  horrible  death  seemed  imminent,  but 
stout  hands  were  at  work  below,  and  headed  by  ex-Chief  En- 
gineer "White,  the  firemen  raised  a  ladder  to  their  imprisoned  com- 
rades.    It  was  none  too  soon.     Even  in  danger  the  brave  men. 
were  not  selfish,  and  each  tried  to  force  the  other  down  the  slen- 
der ladder  first.     The  scene  when  the  last  man  was  safe  will  ever 
remain    in    the    minds  and  hearts   of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
Strong  men  shouted  themselves  hoarse  and  finally  broke  dowa 
in  tears,  proving  that  "The  tenderest  are  the  daring,"  in  all  the 
battles  of  life.     The  men  so  providentially  rescued  have  often 
since  risked  their  lives  to  save  others. 


SAMUEL  CARNAHAN, 
Captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  10. 
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The  changes  and  transfers  of  fifteen  years,  have  left  but  two  of 
the  original  force  at  present  in  the  company.  Some  of  the  very 
best  men  in  the  department  have  from  time  to  time  been  members, 
of  No.  10.  Among  the  Foremen  and  Captains  were  William 
McDonald  in  1877,  Louis  Kemler  in  1880,  William  McDonald 
again  in  1882,  William  Wilson  in  1884,  and  S.  H.  Carnahan  the-. 
present  incumbent.  The  engineers  were  J.  S.  Miller  and  James 
N.  Miller;  stokers,  Robert  Scott,  William  McDonald,  Dennia 
Foley  and  Isaac  Craig ;  drivers  of  hose-cart,  John  L.  Gillespie, 
Thomas  Byron,  Robt.  Scott  and  William  Diebold ;  drivers  of 
engine,  Enoch  Hutchinson,  Chas.  Lewellyn  and  William  Boyd ; 
hosemen,  Patrick  Breslin,  Eugene  Luco,  Leopold  Geisler,  Joha 
McAleese  and  John  Schuetz.  Enoch  Hutchinson,  the  driver  of 
this  engine  in  its  early  history,  was  the  only  colored  man  ever 
regularly  employed  in  the  department,  and  he  bore  an  excellent 
reputation  for  character  and  ability. 

Captain  S.  H.  Carnahan  was  born  in  1847,  in  what  is  now 
the  Thirty-sixth  Ward  of  Pittsburgh.  He  entered  the  Fire  De- 
partment in  1877,  and.  has  been  with  No.  10  ever  since.  During^ 
the  riots  of  1877  he  drove  the  engine,  and  endured  a  scorching^ 
from  the  flames  as  he  came  down  Grant  street,  near  the  flaming; 
building  of  the  Adams'  Express.  He  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  and  courageous  officer. 

Death  has  made  but  one  visit  since  the  organization.  Chas. 
Lewellyn,  the  engine-driver,  died,  April  18,  1888,  from  natural 
causes,  and  was  buried  by  his  comrades  with  the  usual  honors. 
In  the  matter  of  accidents,  too.  No.  10  has  been  fortunate. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  great  Oil  Works  fire  on  Seventh  street, 
and  a  subsequent  alarm,  this  company  was  on  duty  contiuouslj 
for  36  hours.  On  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  at  Diamond  and 
Wood  streets  they  responded  to  the  call,  and  worked  heroically 
to  extricate  dead  and  wounded  from  the  ruins,  remaining  by  the 
wreck  till  the  last  person  was  rescued.  The  men  on  this  crew, 
as  is  the  case  generally  in  the  department,  represent  all  the 
trades  known  at  Pittsburgh,  and  are  mostly  married  men  with 
families,  and  descendants  of  early  residents  here.  The  tone  and 
discipline  are  high. 
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The  old  Duquesne  engine  and  the  two-wheeled  cart  were  taken 
away  last  year,  and  the  steamer  "  Thomas  Reese  "  and  a  hand- 
some four-wheeled  cart  returned  in  their  stead.  The  "  Thomas 
Reese "  is  a  third-class  Amoskeag  engine,  rebuilt  and  refitted, 
and  now  is  in  prime  condition  for  service,  and  the  new  cart  is 
among  the  best  in  the  Department.  Engine  Company  No.  10  is 
one  of  the  institutions  of  the  West  End,  and  stands  deservedly 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  live  in  that  section.  The  roll 
of  the  company  is :  Captain,  S.  H.  Carnahan ;  lieutenant,  John 
S.  Gillespie;  engineer,  James  N.  Miller;  driver,  William  Boyd; 
stoker,  William  McDonald  j  hosemen,  Isaac  Craig,  Robert  Scott, 
John  S.  Allen. 
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ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  11. — THE  OLD  MECHANICS'  HOSE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. — THE  NEW  COMPANY  FORMED. —  A  WELL- 
APPOINTED  ENGINE-HOUSE. — WHY  AN  IRON  ROD  WAS  SUBSTI- 
TUTED FOR  WOOD. — AN  ARM  WITHOUT  AN  ELBOW. — SERVICE 
IN  TRYING  TIMES. — AN  INVENTOR  WHO  WAS  REGARDED  AS 
INSANE. — BUT  HE  PROVED  TO  BE  A  VERY  SANE  MAN  INDEED. — 
WONDERFUL  RUN  TO  A  FIRE  AT  MCKEESPORT. — DASHING 
THROUGH  THE  DARKNESS  CLOSE  TO  A  MILE  A  MINUTE. — ROLL 
OF  THE  COMPANY. 

In  the  period  between  1870  and  1873  the  property  owners  on 
the  South  Side  were  subjected  to  unusually  heavy  losses,  owing 
largely,  as  they  believed,  to  insufficient  fire  apparatus.  The  sec- 
tion between  Seventh  and  Twenty-first  streets,  known  as  Bir- 
mingham, had  up  to  this  time  been  protected  only  by  a  hose  cart 
with  500  hundred  feet  of  hose,  depending  mainly  on  hydrant 
pressure  for  power,  and  manned  by  such  volunteers  as  could  get 
away  from  their  employment  to  answer  the  calls. 

The  Mechanics'  Hose  Company,  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Engine  Company  No.  11,  turned  over  their  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  horses  and  1,000  feet  of  leather  hose,  to 
the  city  authorities,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  1873, 
was  organized  Hose  Company  No.  11,  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  with  the  following  named  men,  all  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  Mechanics'  Hose :  foreman,  Robert  Watt ;  driver, 
George  Brodie ;  hosemen,  John  Nelson,  Michael  Murphy  and 
Isaac  Kiefer.  The  new  company  took  its  place  in  line,  and  up 
to  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  1873,  continued  to  do  excel- 
lent work  whenever  called  on.  On  the  latter  date  the  municipal 
authorities  decided  to  fully  equip  No.  11,  and  for  that  purpose 
gave  them  the  engine  formerly  in  the  volunteer  department,  and 
known  as  Duquesne  No.  3.     It  is  an  Amoskeag  engine  of  the 
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second-class,  with  crane-neck,  built  in  1866,  has  been  in  constant 
■service  ever  since,  and  is  now  in  prime  condition  and  able  to 
•compete  with  any  machine  of  the  class  in  the  Department.  It  is 
■on  record  that  this  engine  threw  a  stream  from  an  inch  and  a 
•quarter  pipe  317J  feet  on  the  South  Side  Diamond  with  a  steam 
pressure  of  140  pounds. 

To  meet  the  new  requirements  four  new  men  were  appointed, 
also  from  the  old  volunteer  force,  and  the  company  stood  as  fol- 
lows :  Captain,  Robert  Watt ;  engineer,  John  Blackburn ;  driver 
of  engine,  George  Brodie;  stoker,  George  Evans;  driver  of  hose- 
cart,  Timothy  O'Brien;  hosemen,  John  Allison,  Samuel  Krew- 
son,  and  Louis  Schuck. 

In  1873  the  engine  house  was  a  three-story  building  on  Carson 
street,  near  Fourteenth  street,  and  is  now  used  by  the  city  as  the 
Twenty-eighth  Ward  Police  Station.  For  many  reasons  this 
house  was  unfit  for  fire  engine  purposes,  and  the  authorities  pur- 
•chased  the  site  of  the  present  elegant  building.  On  the  eighth 
day  of  August,  1874,  the  doors  were  opened  to  receive  the  men 
and  apparatus  of  No.  11,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  their  home. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  with  brownstone  trimmings,  two  stories 
and  a  basement,  and  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Bingham  streets,  facincr  the  river.  It  covers  an  area  of  100  feet 
by  24  feet,  and  is  fitted  with  every  appliance  for  the  performance 
•of  a  fireman's  diflScult  duties.  The  basement  is  70  feet  by  24  feet, 
10  feet  high,  and  cemented  on  walls  and  floor.  It  is  used  for  the 
storage  of  fuel  and  extra  material,  and  contains  the  heater  to 
keep  steam  in  the  boiler  when  the  engine  is  in  the  house.  This 
steam  is  generated  by  a  natural  gas  jet  under  the  heater,  and  a 
novel  contrivance  for  shutting  off  the  gas  automatically  when  the 
•engine  is  driven  out  is  its  distinguishing  feature. 

At  the  front  of  the  upper  floor  is  an  iron  rod  for  descending 
to  the  engine-room,  the  first  rod  ever  tried  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Fire  Department.  Originally  it  was  of  wood,  but  wood  was  dis- 
carded for  iron,  for  the  reason  that  malicious  or  evil-minded  persons 
could  easily  cut  or  deface  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  cause 
severe  injury  to  the  unexpectant  fireman,  who  would  not  have 
time  to  examine  it  on  a  quick  call,  and  might,  in  consequence, 
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he  severely  cut  in  his  descent.  All  such  rods  are  now  made  of 
metal.  There  are  four  horses,  hitched  with  automatic  hitching 
apparatus;  and  the  alarm  is  received  over  a  wire  to  the  house- 
gong,  which,  when  it  rings,  sets  the  horses  loose.  A  black  horse 
named  Dan,  killed  by  sunstroke  in  July,  1877,  was  a  most 
efficient  animal.  He  pulled  a  hose-cart,  with  five  hundred  feet  of 
hose,  and  four  men  on  it,  from  the  house  to  Forty-eighth  and 
Butler  streets,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  to  the  great  Liberty  Oil 
Works  fire  in  1876,  without  a  stop ;  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner;  all  under  a  hot  sun.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Engineer 
AVilliam  Wilker,  who  is  now  on  duty,  and  uses  both  his  arms,  has 
no  elbow  to  his  right  arm.  In  running  to  answer  a  call  on  Sep- 
tember 1888,  he  tried  to  climb  on  a  hook  and  ladder  truck,  but 
slipped  and  fell,  the  wheels  crushing  his  right  arm  into  a  shapeless 
pulp.  A  surgeon  removed  the  elbow  joint,  bringing  the  parts 
together;  and  a  new  ligament  has  formed  over  the  joint,  which 
enables  the  man  to  use  and  to  bend  his  arm  at  will. 

The  men  selected  for  this  company  are  among  the  best  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  their  good  service  is  felt  in  the 
low  rate  of  insurance  on  the  South  Side,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  in  former  days.  Engine  No.  11  has  earned  a  proud  record, 
formed  at  all  the  great  fires  in  the  history  of  the  Company.  In 
the  trying  period  of  the  railway  riot  the  men  responded  faithfully 
to  all  calls,  and  bravely  performed  their  dangerous  duty.  In 
1882,  when  fire  broke  out  in  the  Emery  Oil  Works,  at  Seventh 
and  Penn  Avenues,  the  men  were  in  service  fourteen  hours, 
working  incessantly,  in  danger  from  explosion  and  without  food ; 
and  just  as  they  returned  to  the  house,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
the  bell  tapped  for  a  fire  at  Third  and  Duquesne  Way.  They 
responded  as  promptly  as  if  just  out  of  their  beds,  remaining 
until  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  following,  making 
twenty-six  hours  of  continuous  toil,  without  food  or  sleep. 

Hoseman  William  Borrett  first  conceived  the  utility  of  hanging 
harness  over  the  pole,  and  his  early  efforts  and  discouragements 
caused  many  a  jest  among  his  fellows.  He  procured  an  old 
horse-collar,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  ball  of  twine  he  would  drive 
tacks  and  string  up  pieces  of  old  harness,  never  telling  any  one 
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of  his  purpose.  As  usual  -with  inventors  it  became  noised  about 
that  Borrett  was  suffering  with  brain  trouble,  and  sincere  regret 
was  felt  by  firemen  for  the  supposed  afiliction  of  their  comrade. 
One  night  late,  after  he  had  been  tossing  on  his  sleepless  bed  for 
hours,  keeping  all  hands  awake,  he  jumped  up,  and  yelling 
"  I've  got  it,"  ran  for  the  pole,  with  the  whole  Company  after 
him,  some  with  ropes,  others  with  blankets,  to  catch  the  man 
whom  they  were  now  convinced  was  indeed  a  subject  for  the 
mad-house.  The  whole  crew  pounced  upon  the  hapless  inventor, 
and  tied  him  hand  and  foot  before  he  could  get  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain. Realizing  the  ludicrous  situation,  he  laughed  immoder- 
ately, which  only  served  to  fix  the  belief  that  he  was  indeed  a 
lunatic,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  physician  had  been  called  in 
that  Borrett  was  released.  He  then  explained  his  plan,  and  the 
crestfallen  men,  ever  since,  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
hanging  harness.  As  is  always  the  case  in  such  matters,  another 
man  perfected  what  was  here  conceived,  and  the  true  inventor 
never  obtained  either  credit  or  money  for  the  product  of  his 
prolific  brain. 

In  the  service  record  of  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department, 
Engine  Company  No.  11  has  the  distinction  of  having  made  the 
greatest  number  of  runs  in  one  month  ever  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment, being  twenty-three  runs  in  the  month  of  January,  1S88. 
By  recent  orders,  one  of  the  fuel  delivery  wagons  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  stationed  in  the  rear  part  of  Engine  House  No. 
11,  and  it  is  used  to  supply  all  houses  on  the  South  Side.  It  is 
driven  by  Thomas  Keenan,  an  old-time  volunteer.  The  Com- 
pany is  at  present  fully  supplied  with  hose,  having  about  2,000 
feet  on  the  roll  and  in  the  drying  tower,  and  has  in  all  respects 
a  first-class  equipment. 

The  annals  of  fast  runs  in  the  various  Fire  Departments  of  the 
country  contain  much  that  is  interesting  and  wonderful  in  the 
way  of  getting  to  fires  in  short  order ;  but  the  following  episode 
in  the  history  of  Engine  Company  No.  11,  outstrips  all  others 
for  time  and  distance.  In  the  fall  of  1878,  an  alarm  was  sent 
out  for  the  Department  to  assemble,  and  Engine  Companies  2 
and  11   and  No.  1  Hose  were  notified  that  an  appeal  had  been 
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received  from  the  people  of  McKeesport  for  aid  to  fight  a  terrific 
fire  that  was  then  threatening  the  whole  town;  and  that  they 
were  selected  to  respond  to  it.  With  the  promptitude  which 
always  characterized  No.  11,  they  had  their  apparatus  at  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Depot,  and  there  found  the  men  and 
machines  provided  to  accompany  them.  Assistant  Chief  Engi- 
neer John  Steel  was  there  to  direct  the  work,  and  with  the  aid  of 
willing  hands,  the  engine  and  hose  cart  were  soon  stripped  of 
extra  material,  and  loaded  on  platform  cars.  Great  enthusiasm 
prevailed,  and  Dan  Dougherty,  whose  engine.  No.  312,  was  to 
pull  the  relief  train,  himself  a  veteran  fireman,  oiled  his  bearings 
and  sent  his  steam-gauge  up  to  the  180  pound  mark,  ready  for 
the  great  run.  The  train-despatcher,  also  alive  to  the  value  of 
prompt  action,  and  the  good  name  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  for 
fast  and  safe  passage,  called  ofi*  everything  between  this  city  and 
McKeesport,  and  even  side-tracked  a  passenger  train. 

Every  precaution  against  accident  had  been  taken  and  at  10 
o'clock  at  night  the  word  was  given  to  pull  out.  Fire  Commis- 
sioners Hayes  and  Coates  accompanied  the  party,  and  Foreman 
O'Brien  of  No.  11,  looked  out  for  the  condition  of  the  train  and 
all  on  board.  At  a  signal  from  the  train-despatcher,  Dougherty 
pulled  open  the  throttle  and  the  train  shot  out  of  the  depot  into 
the  blackness  of  the  night,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  hundreds 
assembled,  and  the  shrieks  of  all  the  whistles  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Gaining  momentum  with  every  hundred  yards  of  head- 
way, the  engine  struck  the  first  curve  just  above  town,  and  every 
man  on  the  train  was  thrown  into  some  involuntary  attitude,  and 
realized  at  once  that  the  run  was  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
Some  were  sprawling  between  the  blocked  wheels  of  the  fire 
engines ;  others  were  on  their  backs  clawing  at  the  air,  while 
others  grasped  the  sides  of  the  cars  with  a  grip  as  of  death  and 
closed  their  teeth  and  eyes  to  await  the  result.  On  through  the 
winding  valley  and  Plutonian  darkness  they  flew,  the  fire  from 
the  straining  engine  making  a  weird  wake  in  the  trail  of  the  fly- 
ing monster,  and  the  terrific  lunges  the  train  made  at  the  curves 
adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  Now  they  near  the  long 
rows  of  lighted  coke-ovens,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  serving  to 
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show  them  for  a  moment  the  awful  pace  at  which  they  were  trav- 
elling ;  for  they  sped  by  so  fast  that  the  ovens  appeared  to  be 
one  continuous  sheet  of  flame,  walling  them  in  from  the  outer 
world,  and  adding  intensely  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Past 
the  many  furnaces  they  flew,  and  gave  the  impression  to  the 
wondering  workmen  that  a  train  was  running  wild,  and  a  fearful 
catastrophe  was  impending. 

Now  the  excited  men  in  the  train,  see  the  lurid  glare  ahead 
of  them,  showing  the  location  of  the  fire,  and  every  thought  of 
self  is  at  once  sunk  in  the  fireman's  throb  to  aid  those  in  danger 
from  the  flames.  A  chorus  of  cheers  starts  from  all  on  the  train, 
and  thus,  with  the  shrieking  of  the  whistle,  the  cheering  of  the 
men  and  the  thunder  of  the  wheels,  they  fly  into  the  McKeesport 
station  just  sixteen  minutes  from  the  start,  having  travelled  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  on  an  up-grade  and  on  the  most  curved 
road-bed  in  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  their  services  were 
not  required,  but  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  people  of 
McKeesport,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  courage  and  promptitude  of  the  men  who  answered 
their  call  of  distress. 

Captain  Charles  Hoff'man  of  No.  11,  is  a  native  of  the  South 
Side.  He  has  been  in  the  service  since  1877,  and  his  present 
office  is  the  reward  of  careful  and  untiring  devotion  to  his  work 
as  a  fireman.  He  has  been  in  all  the  great  fires  since  he  joined 
the  department,  and  never  backward  when  duty  and  humanity 
called  him  to  confront  the  perils  of  his  vocation.  The  roll  of  the 
company  is :  Captain,  Charles  Hoifman  ;  lieutenant,  George  W. 
Barr ;  engineer,  William  Wilker ;  driver,  William  Diebold ; 
stoker,  William  Borrett ;  hosemen,  John  H.  Allison,  Edward 
Geise ;  driver  of  fuel  wagon  No.  3,  Thomas  Keenan. 
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ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  12. — THE  WALTON  HOSE  COMPANY. — THE 
OLD  WOODEN  ENGINE-HOUSE. — HOW  FIREMEN  GOT  A  LESSON 
IN  ANSWERING  ALARMS. — THE  RIOTS  OF  1877. — A  NEW  HOUSE 
PROVIDED  FOR  NO.  12. — A  BUILDING  WORTHY  OF  THE  CITY 
AND  OF  THE  FIREMEN. — ASSISTANT  CHIEF  JAMES  STEWART. — 
HIS     TERRIBLE     FALL     IN     THE     ELEVATOR     WELL. — FEARFUL 

SCENE    AT    THE     FIRE     IN     DECEMBER. A     BRAVE     FIREMAN 

RESCUES  A  WOMAN  FROM  DEATH. — PRAYERS  AND  TEARS  AS 
HE  DESCENDS  THE  LADDER. — ASSISTANT  CHIEF  STEWART  IN  A 
DANGEROUS  PLACE. — CAPTAIN  WILSON. — VETERANS,  AND  THE 
ROLL  OF  NO.  12. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  manufacturing  enterprises  on  the 
South  Side,  between  1870  and  1873,  drew  to  that  part  of  the 
city  thousands  of  workers  in  glass,  steel  and  iron,  and  between 
the  dates  named  more  than  quadrupled  the  original  population  of 
the  place.  The  section  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  borough  of 
Birmingham,  it  was  known  as  East  Birmingham,  and  extended 
along  the  river,  to  the  county  limits.  Owing  to  hasty  and  often 
reckless  building,  often  without  any  regard  to  a  public  highway 
or  street  that  might  be  barricaded,  small  fires  abounded  in  the 
district,  and  insurance  policies  Avere  very  high.  The  territory 
had  to  depend,  previous  to  1873,  upon  a  Volunteer  hose  company 
known  as  the  Walton  Hose,  named  after  Joseph  Walton,  whose 
liberality  aided  in  maintaining  the  organization.  In  1873,  the 
Act  of  Consolidation,  which  made  East  Birmingham  a  part  of 
the  municipality  of  Pittsburgh,  was  passed,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  February  of  that  year,  the  city  authorities  assumed 
charge  of  the  fire  apparatus,  and  established  Engine  Company 
No.  12  on  the  premises  occupied  by  Walton  Hose. 

The  house  was  a  two-story,  wooden  structure,  on  Sarah  street, 
between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets,  and  was  poorly  ar- 
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rano-ed  for  fire  purposes  both  as  to  construction  and  location. 
As  no  suitable  house  was  offered,  the  authorities  put  the  first  ap- 
paratus for  Engine  Company  No.  12  into  this  one,  and  manned 
it  with  a  company  selected  from  the  Volunteer  force.  The  first 
enc'ine  intrusted  to  the  company  was  the  old  William  Lyons  No. 
2,  a  second-class  Amoskeag.  With  this  came  a  four-wheeled 
Amoskeag  hose-carriage.  Both  had  seen  service,  but  were  in. 
good  condition.  The  company  consisted  of  Foreman,  Mark 
Donley;  engineer,  B.  F.  Marratta;  driver  of  engine,  Benjamin. 
Bamford ;  stoker,  Patrick  Boyle ;  hosemen,  Lewis  Kerner,  Geo. 
Green,  Sebastian  Schnupp,  and  Thomas  Kirk. 

The  original  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  C,  were  Joseph. 
Charlton,  foreman,  now  dead ;  Gordon  Stewart,  driver ;  Charles. 
Matz,  tillerman ;  William  Kelly,  George  Charlton,  and  William. 
Borrett,  laddermen. 

When  these  men  entered  upon  their  duties  in  February,  1873, 
a  new  era  opened  for  the  people  of  East  Birmingham ;  the  section 
rapidly  developed,  and  Carson  street  became  the  center  of  an 
extensive  trade.     Insurance  rates  were  reduced,  and  a  sense  of 
security  and  stability  prevailed. 

Foreman  Mark  Donley  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  drill  his. 
men  into  efficiency,  and  some  of  his  methods  were  decidedly- 
original. 

One  night,  soon  after  organization,  Foreman  Donley  went  to> 
each  bed,  when  the  men  were  asleep,  and  took  one  of  each  pair 
of  boots  or  shoes  and  deposited  the  articles  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Then  he  changed  trousers,  putting  the  largest  pair  at  the 
smallest  man's  bed,  and  vice  versa.  The  coats  and  caps  were 
similarly  placed,  and  then  the  gas  was  shut  off,  and  the  gong- 
tapped.  The  scene  that  followed  was  wild  indeed.  Pushing, 
swearing,  punching,  perspiring,  the  men  struggled  in  the  dark 
for  their  garments.  Down  they  came  into  the  light,  some  with 
one  leg  of  breeches  on,  and  the  other  over  the  shoulder ;  one 
had  on  one  gum  boot  and  a  shoe ;  another  one  shoe  and  noth- 
ing on  the  other  foot,  while  some  were  wrapped  in  blankets, 
having  been  unable  to  find  anything  they  could  wear.  To  en- 
liven the  interest  the  gong  now  rang  out  a  real  alarm,  and  the 
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men  jumped  to  their  stations,  the  most  motley  outfit  that  ever 
left  an  engine-house  in  this  or  any  other  city.  Luckily  the  run 
yfas  short,  and  the  men  were  soon  back  and  properly  clothed. 
The  lesson  was  not  lost,  and  was  never  forgotten. 

The  company  is  gratefully  remembered  for  its  work  in  the 
awful  July  of  1877,  when  it  succeeded  in  saving  St.  Philomena's 
Church  from  destruction.     The  rioters   watched  No.   12  closely, 
creeping  into  Spring  Alley  with  their  guns  and  lying  there  all 
through  Sunday  night,  ready  to  shoot  down  any  man  who  offered 
to  turn  a  stream  on  railway  property.     Again,  in  the  great  con- 
flatrration  in  Allegheny,  and  at  the  Pittsburgh  Court-house  fire, 
this  company  added  to  its  excellent  record.     The  growth  of  the 
fire  service  on  the  south  side  required  an  official  head,  to  be  resi- 
dent on  the  ground.     A  Third  Assistant   Chief  Engineer  was 
therefore  appointed,  in  1886,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  South 
Side  with  headquarters  at  No.  12.     The  Councils  had,  in  1883-4 
provided  a  new  house  for  No.  12,  which  was  amply  large  enough  to 
shelter  the  engine  and  hose-carriage,  the  Assistant  Chief's  horses, 
and  the  animals  and  apparatus  of  Hook  and  Ladder  C.  which 
latter  has  always  been  housed  with  No.  12,  since  the  organization 
of  the  company.     After  much  delay,  a  suitable  location  was  pur- 
chased, on  Carson  street,  between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first 
streets,  120  feet  deep,  with  a  frontage  of  36  feet.     The  location 
l)eing  on  the  main  street,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
old  borough,  the  Commissioners  decided  to  make  the  new  house 
an  ornament  to  the  vicinity,  and  all  men  of  all  parties  agreed  that 
they  succeeded  in  their  work.     On  January  30,  1884,  the  present 
elegant  building  was  dedicated  to  fire  purposes,  and  received  the 
men  and  apparatus  of  No.   12  with  Hook  and  Ladder  C.  the 
whole  forming  one  of  the  finest  fire  outfits  in  Pittsburgh,  or  the 
whole  country. 

The  new  building  is  of  pressed  brick  in  front  with  cut  brown- 
stone  ornamentation.  It  includes  two  stories  and  a  basement, 
with  a  beautiful  octagonal  hose  tower  rising  from  the  center  of 
the  roof,  and  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  general  picture. 
The  basement  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city  for  fire  purposes, 
and  contains  every  approved  device  for  use  and  service  in  the  fire 
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department,  as  well  as  improved  appliances  for  lighting  and  heat- 
ing the  upper  story.  The  main  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  street^ 
the  driveway  being  neatly  paved  out  to  the  street-car  track,  the 
full  width  of  the  house.  Opening  to  this  are  double  doors, 
one  for  the  engine  and  truck,  and  one  for  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
truck.  The  apparatus  is  a  new  Amoskeag  third-class  engine,  crane 
necked  and  capable  of  extraordinary  work;  added  to  which  is  a 
magnificient  Amoskeag  Hose  Carriage,  equipped  with  all  the 
latest  conveniences.  The  engine-house  proper  ends  75  feet  from 
the  street  line.  A  two-story  brick  hay  loft  is  cut  oflf  from  the 
main  building,  and  in  case  of  fire  could  be  completely  isolated. 
With  their  elegant  new  hose-carriage,  and  2,000  feet  of  extra, 
hose.  No.  12  engine  is  well  equipped  for  service. 

Assistant  Chief  James  Stewart,  now  in  charge  of  the  South 
Side  department,  is  a  young  man.  Tall  and  large  of  limb,  active 
and  cool,  he  controls  his  men  through  respect  for  his  abilities, 
and  never  was  known  to  flinch  from  danger  when  duty  called. 
His  courage  came  near  being  fatal  to  him  at  the  Liberty  street, 
fire  on  March  14,  1888.  He  had  conquered  the  fire  in  Baxter 
and  Kenton's  building,  and  to  be  sure  that  nothing  remained  for 
him  to  attend  to  he  ascended  to  the  third  story,  and  was  groping, 
about  in  the  dark' when  he  stepped  into  the  elevator  opening  and 
fell  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  to  the  first  floor.  He  struck  on  his. 
shoulder,  and  when  his  comrades  arrived  to  help  him  was  trying 
to  raise  himself  to  a  sitting  posture.  He  was  taken  home,  and 
careful  nursing  and  a  naturally  stout  constitution  brought  him 
back  to  health,  and  saved  to  the  public  a  faithful  and  ever  vigilant 
officer. 

The  history  of  No.  12  includes  the  names  of  Captains  Louis. 
Kemler,  Joseph  Charlton,  Thomas  Jones,  Andrew  Lew,  William 
Aikman  and  William  Wilson ;  engineers  Marratta,  Patrick 
Boyle  and  John  Murphy,  and  among  the  hosemen,  Thomas  Kirk, 
Ed.  Murray,  James  Farley,  Harry  Brobeck,  Wm.  Diebold,  Geo. 
Green  and  H.  A.  Levake.  The  two  last  named,  as  Avell  as  Cap- 
tain Charlton,  are  dead,  and  their  memories  are  sincerely  cher- 
ished by  their  comrades. 

In  December,    1887,    the  ground  was  deeply    covered   witk 
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packed  snow,  and  frost  having  followed  a  thaw,  everything  in 
sight  was  frozen  hard.  A  cold  wave  swept  through  the  valley, 
and  nature  was  encased  in  winter's  most  forbidding  garb.  At 
6.30  o'clock  one  morning  an  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded  from  Box 
142.  The  men  of  No.  12  responded  as  promptly  as  if  it  were  balmy 
June  instead  of  bitter  December.  As  they  cut  their  way  through 
the  frozen  drifts  they  could  see  the  fire  just  breaking  through  the 
roof  of  No.  1605  Carson  street,  and  by  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions they  managed  to  reach  the  scene  in  short  order.  The  build- 
ing was  of  wood  and  burned  fiercely.  Frozen  pipes  delayed  the 
work  of  the  engines.  While  the  men  were  in  the  heat  of  battle 
with  the  flames  a  shriek  from  the  rear  of  the  upper  floor  stopped 
for  a  moment  the  beating  of  every  heart.  Shouts  of  "A  woman  !" 
"A  woman  burning  to  death !"  rose  from  the  crowd  now  gathered, 
and  to  give  force  to  the  cry  a  woman,  Mary  Carroll  by  name,  a 
domestic  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Charles  Spahn,  who  lived  in  the 
house,  appeared  at  one  of  the  now  blazing  windows  in  her  night 
clothes,  and  shrieked  again  and  again  for  some  one  to  aid  her. 
The  ladders  on  the  truck  were  frozen  stiff",  but  willing  hands  soon 
cut  them  apart,  and  after  much  work  a  ladder  almost  covered 
with  ice  was  raised  and  thrown  against  the  now  falling  building. 
Who  would  go  up  the  ladder,  perhaps  to  his  death  ?  was  a  mo- 
mentary mental  query  by  hundreds  of  anxious  men  who  saw  the 
apparently  doomed  woman  screaming  and  tearing  her  clothing  in 
agony.  The  thought  had  barely  been  formed  when  brave  Harry 
Brobeck,  of  No.  12,  jumped  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  began 
the  perilous  ascent.  While  the  gallant-hearted  fireman  was  fight- 
ing his  way  up  in  smoke  and  flame  and  over  the  frozen  rounds  of 
the  ladder,  every  voice  was  hushed,  even  that  of  the  now  hopeful 
woman  being  quieted  at  the  approach  of  the  apparent  succor.  Up 
he  climbed,  round  by  round,  slipping  now  and  again,  but  renew- 
ing his  grip  as  a  fervent  "  God  bless  you!"  arose  to  him  from 
some  mother  in  the  eager  throng  below. 

Sheets  of  flames  almost  licked  the  bold  fireman's  face.  But  he 
struggled  on  and  reached  the  window  where  stood  the  woman  he 
risked  his  life  to  rescue.  Grasping  her  with  an  arm  as  of  iron, 
he  began  the  perilous  descent.     The  fire  had  eaten  away  the 
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frames  of  the  wall,  and  the  added  weight  of  the  woman,  who  was 
now  limp  and  lifeless  in  his  grasp,  caused  the  fragile  ladder  to 
bend  and  sway,  drawing  groans  and  prayers  from  the  people 
below,  as  the  brave  fellow  inclined  toward  death  or  safety — for  a 
fall  would  have  been  death  sure,  certain  and  horrible.  Step  by 
step  he  picked  his  way,  his  eyes  blinded  by  smoke  and  flame,  and 
his  one  hand  cut  by  the  sharp  ice  and  bleeding  profusely,  leaving 
a  bloody  trail  along  the  ladder.  At  length  he  reached  the  joint 
of  the  lower  ladder.  There  he  was  safe,  and  the  pent-up  feelings 
of  the  multitude  found  vent  in  prayer,  shouts  and  tears,  as  the 
gallant  man  brought  his  helpless  burden  to  the  ground,  and  fell  in 
a  swoon  beside  her  he  had  saved.  Men,  women  and  children 
thronged  around,  and  kindly  arms  assisted  him  to  his  bed,  where 
he  soon  recovered  his  usual  vigor,  and  modestly  declined  all  the 
thanks  and  honors  proffered  in  recognition  of  his  heroic  deed. 

An  incident  which  reflects  especial  credit  on  Assistant  Chief 
Engineer  Stewart  and  other  members  of  the  Fire  Department, 
occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1888,  in  the  destruc- 
tive fire  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Diamond  square.  The  Haslage 
building  was  a  mass  of  flames.  Chief  Stewart,  with  several  men 
of  Truck  A,  led  a  line  of  hose  into  the  seething  furnace,  they 
shielding  themselves,  as  best  they  could,  with  boards  and  boxes, 
from  the  heat.  The  hose  was  carried  up  through  the  building  to 
the  third  floor,  and  there  the  firemen  held  it,  throwing  a  stream 
of  water  right  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  Almost  suffocated  and 
painfully  burned  they  clung  to  the  hose  desperately,  hoping 
against  hope.  Suddenly  an  ominous  cracking  was  heard,  and  a 
shout  arose  from  below — "The  floor  is  falling  in!"  They 
dropped  the  hose,  broke  for  the  stairs,  and  had  just  reached 
there  when  the  whole  floor  caved  in  and  fell,  momentarily 
smothering  the  flames,  and  affording  the  men  Providential  chance 
for  escape.  The  third  floor,  by  its  weight,  carried  the  second 
floor  with  it,  and  in  the  lull  the  men  groped  their  way  to  the 
street,  thankful  for  their  miraculous  deliverance. 

Engine  Company  No.  12  runs  to  all  fires  on  the  South  Side  at 
the  first  alarm,  and  crosses  over  into  the  city  on  the  fifth  alarm. 
Truck  C  answers  the  second  alarm  in  the  more  compact  part  of 
the  city. 
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Captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  12. 
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Captain  "VYilliam  J.  Wilson,  of  No.  12,  is  a  veteran  both  of  the 
army  and  of  the  fire  department.  He  was  a  volunteer  fireman 
before  the  organization  of  the  Paid  Department,  and,  like  many- 
others  of  the  volunteers,  he  went  at  the  call  of  his  country  to 
battle  for  the  Union.  His  faithful  service  on  all  occasions  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  merited  the  commendation  of  his  supe- 
riors, and  in  October  last  he  was  promoted  to  captain.  Lieutenant 
Andrew  Hofiman  is  also  a  veteran  of  the  volunteer  department 
and  of  the  army,  although  young-looking  for  a  veteran.  Stoker 
McDonald  was  also  a  union  soldier.  Lieutenant  Bamford,  of 
Truck  C,  served  in  three  regiments — the  Seventh  Pennsylvania 
for  three  months,  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania  for  three  years, 
and  the  Eighty-eighth  Pennsylvania  till  the  war  was  over. 

Following  is  the  roll  of  the  company :  Captain,  William  J. 
Wilson ;  lieutenant,  Andrew  Hofi'man ;  engineer,  John  Murphy ; 
driver  of  engine,  William  Aikman ;  stoker,  Joseph  McDonald ; 
hoseman,  George  W.  Vogel,  Sebastian  Schnupp,  John  T.  Shep- 
pard. 

Truck  C :  Benjamin  Bamford,  lieutenant ;  James  Dickson, 
driver ;  laddermen,  Bartley  J.  Cawley,  James  Madden,  Price 
Feaster,  Joseph  M.  Zoog. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

ENGINE   COMPANY    NO.    13. — THE     EARLY    MEMBERS.  —  CAPTAIN 

GEORGE    W.     KING.  —  MR.    KING    A    VOLUNTEER    FIREMAN. 

IN   THE   PRESENT  DEPARTMENT. — TAKES  A  SWORD   CANE  FROM 

A  RIOTER. — SAVING  HUMAN  LIVES. — COMING  NEAR  TO  DEATH. 

A  PERILOUS  POSITION. — DARING  RESCUE. — DIVING  UNDER, 
WATER  TO  SUBDUE  FIRE. — OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COM- 
PANY.— HORSES  FIFTEEN  YEARS  IN  THE  SERVICE. — ROLL  OF 
NO.    13. 

No.  13,  Engine  Company  was  first  organized  as  a  hose  com- 
pany, on  Nov.  12,  1885,  and  as  an  engine  company,  August  11, 
1886.  It  is  now  both,  an  engine  and  hose  company,  comprising 
eight  regular  members.  The  engine-house  of  this  company  is  on. 
Second  Avenue,  Hazelwood,  about  four  miles  from  Municipal 
Hall.  When  the  hose  company  was  organized  James  Morris, 
from  No.  8  Engine  Company,  was  made  foreman.  Henry  Boyce, 
the  driver  was  a  new  hand.  The  hosemen  were  George  Burns, 
Barney  Murphy  and  Sam.  Allen.  Burns  was  from  No.  8  Com- 
pany. William  Shook  was  the  extra  man,  and  completed  the 
original  hose  company. 

In  the  early  part  of  1886  Murphy  died.  James  Gant  was  his 
successor.  Soon  after  Allen  left,  and  Elmore  Figley  took  his 
place.  When  the  company  was  made  an  engine  company, 
Auo-ust  11,  1886,  James  Morris  was  retained  as  foreman.  John 
Murphy,  who  came  from  No.  14,  Avas  the  first  engineer,  John 
Battles,  previously  a  policeman,  became  driver  of  the  hose  car- 
riage, and  James  Gant,  driver  of  the  engine.  Henry  Boyce  was 
stoker,  and  the  hosemen  were  William  Shook,  John  Patterson 
and  Georg3  Burns.  James  Morris  went  back  to  No.  8  in  1887, 
and  John  Battles  succeeded  him  as  foreman,  John  Patterson 
becoming  driver  of  the  hose  carriage.  After  three  months 
Battles  resigned,  to  take  charge  of   the  police   and  fire  depart- 
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Captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  13. 
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ment  of  the  National  Tube  Works  Company,  at  McKeesport. 
He  is  now  a  Common  Councilman  from  the  Twenty-third  Ward. 
John  Lytle,  who  had  been  foreman  of  No.  14  for  a  year 
succeeded  Battles  as  foreman  of  No.  13  in  May,  1887.  On 
June  9,  1888,  George  W.  King,  for  fourteen  years  with  No.  3. 
Company,  was  made  foreman  of  No.  13. 

George  W.  King,  Captain,  has  been  a  fireman  almost  con- 
tinuously from  his  young  manhood.  He  is  now  42  years  old,  but 
looks  much  younger.  Mr.  King  is  one  of  the  handsome  men  of 
the  Fire  Department,  exceedingly  modest  and  inclined  to  be 
bashful.  Mr.  King  was  a  volunteer  fireman.  In  1865,  at  the 
age  of  18,  he  joined  the  Old  Rescue  Company,  and  ran  with  it, 
and  the  Relief  until  the  Department  was  established  in  1870. 
He  was  in  the  three  day's  fight  with  the  Standard  Oil  Fire  at  the^ 
Sharpsburg  bridge  and,  young  as  he  was,  before  the  old  Volunteer 
Fire  Service  was  abolished,  he  had  distinguished  himself.  He- 
joined  the  Paid  Department  in  June,  1875,  becoming  a  member 
of  No.  1  Hose  Company.  Two  years  later  he  was  transferred  to 
Hook  and  Ladder  Truck  A  at  No.  3  engine-house,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1881,  when  he  retired  from  the  Department,  and. 
remained  in  civil  life  until  the  night  of  April  27,  1885.  Then. 
it  was  that  an  accident  occurred  that  demanded  experienced  fire- 
men. The  walls  of  a  Third  avenue  building  collapsed,  killing- 
one  fireman  and  seriously  injuring  a  number  of  others.  Mr. 
King  was  sought  out  and  went  to  work  at  once  to  help  rescue  his. 
former  comrades.  He  rejoined  No.  3  Company,  remaining  with 
it  until  transferred  to  Hazelwood.  He  has  attended  every  fire  of 
magnitude  during  his  years  of  service.  Mr.  King  went  through 
the  riot  fires  of  1877,  and  was  on  duty  for  two  days  without  rest. 
While  St.  Philomena's  Church  was  blazing  a  man  cut  the  hose 
with  a  sword  cane.  He  was  detected  in  the  act  by  King,  who 
knocked  him  down  and  took  the  cane  from  him.  The  cane  was 
given  to  William  Moore,  Fire  Commissioner  at  that  time,  and  he- 
retains  it  as  a  memento  of  the  riot. 

While  still  a  volunteer  fireman,  in  1868,  Mr.  King  was  with 
the  Rescue  Company  at  the  confectioners'  fire  on  Smithfield. 
street,  in  which  seven  young  women  lost  their  lives.     He  was. 
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the  first  man  to  enter  the  building,  and  helped  to  carry  out  three 
of  the  young  women,  but  their  hearts  ceased  to  beat  before  they 
reached  the  street.     The  smoke  had  suffocated  them. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  Mr.  King  has  ever  come  to  death,  while 
on  duty,  was  in  1880,  at  the  corner  of  Garrison  alley  and  Liberty 
street.  Wilson's  commission  house  was  burning,  and  he  was  on 
the  steep  roof.  A  stream  of  water  from  a  hose  struck  him.  He 
was  knocked  off  his  feet  and  the  crowd,  with  horror,  saw  him 
rolling  down  the  roof,  certain  that  he  Avould  fall  the  height  of 
three  stories  to  the  pavement  and  be  dashed  to  death.  Just  as  he 
was  going  over  the  edge  King  caught  the  water  spout  with  both 
hands  and  held  on  for  his  life,  his  body  suspended.  A  hose  was 
thrown  down  to  King,  and  holding  on  with  one  hand  as  he 
grasped  the  hose  with  the  other,  he  was  drawn  safely  up  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof. 

Almost  equally  perilous  was  the  position  in  which  King  was 
placed  at  the  First  National  Bank  building  fire,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Wood  street,  in  the  summer  of  1887.  He  was  on  top  of  the  80 
feet  extension  ladder  of  Truck  A  Company,  when  the  mansard 
roof  and  cornice  of  the  building  fell.  To  the  onlookers  it 
seemed  certain  that  King  had  been  knocked  from  the  ladder  and 
crushed  to  death.  They  were  mistaken,  but  it  was  a  very  close 
call.  The  mass  grazed  his  head,  and  he  was  covered  with  plaster 
and  almost  forced  off ;  but  by  presence  of  mind  and  strength  of 
muscle  he  held  on.  On  the  night  of  June  25,  1887,  he  was  not 
so  fortunate.  Clark's  bakery,  on  Seventh  avenue,  was  burning, 
and  Mr.  Kins  was  inside  the  buildino;.  The  smoke  blinded  him 
and  he  fell  18  or  20  feet  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  This  accident 
put  him  off  duty  for  a  month.  He  had  a  very  narrow  escape  at 
the  Fleishman  fire  on  Market  street,  in  the  early  part  of  1888. 
With  Evan  Pugh,  Kincj  was  on  the  roof  of  the  Fleishman  struc- 
ture,  which  was  three  stories  high.  Streams  of  water  were  be- 
ing poured  on  the  flames  from  the  large  building  adjoining,  five 
stories  high,  and  from  tall  buildings  across  the  street.  It  was  an 
intensely  cold  night  in  midwinter,  and  frequent  gusts  of  wind  sent 
the  water  flying  in  spray  over  King  and  Pugh  until  they  looked 
like  living  icicles.     They  were  directing  a  stream  at  the  rear  of  the 
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building  when  the  roof  fell.  It  sank  slowly  at  first,  and  the  men 
had  barely  time  to  reach  and  stand  on  the  fire  wall  adjoining, 
when  the  Fleishman  floors  and  roof  crashed  down.  From  the 
fire  wall  they  escaped  by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  to  them  from 
the  top  of  the  building. 

In  1879  Mr.  King  helped  to  rescue  Mrs.  Young,  a  domestic, 
from  a  burning  bakery  on  Wylie  Avenue,  near  High  street.  It 
was  at  night,  and  in  caring  for  the  safety  of  themselves  the 
baker's  family  had  forgotten  to  arouse  Mrs.  Young,  who  was 
asleep  on  a  lounge  in  the  second  story.  The  baker  recollected 
her  perilous  position  before  the  firemen  arrived,  but  the  building 
was  blazing  and  he  did  not  care  to  risk  his  life.  Mr.  King  and 
two  other  firemen  hastened,  regardless  of  danger,  and  brought 
Mrs.  Young  out  alive.  She  was  insensible,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  would  have  been  sufi"ocated. 

The  unusual  midsummer  flood  of   1888   caused  a  break  in  a 
main  of    the   Philadelphia    Gas    Company,    which    crosses    the 
Monongahela  river  at  the  Keystone  Mills,  on  Second  Avenue, 
Soho.     The  escaping  gas  ignited  and  set  fire  to  the  mill.     While 
the  firemen  were  battling  the  fiames  it  was  found  that  the  entire 
plant  would  be   destroyed  unless  the  flow  of   gas  was  stopped. 
Owing  to  the  flood  the  stop-cock  was  ten  feet  under  water.     All 
efi^ortT  to  reach  it  by  means  of   a  pole-screw  from  a  skiff  were 
unavailing.     Directing  his  men  to  turn  several  streams  on  the 
burning  gas  rising  from  the  river,  Mr.  King  took  the  screw  in 
his  hand,  and  dived  down  to  the  stop-cock  with  his  clothes  on. 
It  would  not  work  right,  for  some  reason,  and  King  had  to  come 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.     But  not  easily  daunted  he  went  down 
a  second  time,  and  a  third,  finally  accomplishing  his  object.    Mr. 
King  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh. 

Engine  Driver  John  Delaney  has  been  a  fireman  for  twenty- 
six  years.  Mr.  Delaney  joined  the  old  volunteer  Neptune  Company 
in  1861,  when  not  quite  eighteen.  Nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  Neptune  had  enlisted  in  the  fireman's  legion  of  three  month's 
men,  and  he  was  one  of  the  youths  to  succeed  the  veterans.  He 
served  in  the  Neptune  until  1869  as  a  volunteer  fireman.  Mr. 
Delaney  was  at  the  burning  of  the  Government  building,   Penn 
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Avenue  and  Tenth  street,  which  was  filled  with  firearms.  Many 
oi  the  arms  were  loaded  and  the  heat  caused  quite  a  number  to 
•explode.  The  fireman  had  to  work  from  around  the  corners.  A 
stray  bullet  struck  and  killed  one  young  man  from  Bayardstown, 
and  several  others  were  injured.  Mr.  Delaney  joined  the 
Independence  Company  when  the  Paid  Fire  Department  was  es- 
tablished in  1870,  and  remained  six  years.  He  rejoined  the 
Independence  in  1885,  leaving  it  on  November  21,  1888,  to  go 
to  No.  13  Company.  From  1881  to  1884  he  was  captain  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Ward  Police  Station.  Like  Mr.  King  he  is  a  native 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Engineer  Patrick  Boyle  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  fifty-one  years 
old  and  married.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Department 
nearly  sixteen  years,  and  has  been  engineer  nearly  the  entire 
time. 

The  hose  carriage  team  of  No.  13,  has  been  in  service  in  the 
Department  for  fifteen  years.  These  horses  are  about  the  same 
age,  nineteen.  They  are  beautiful,  glossy  blacks,  standing  about 
fifteeen  hands  high. 

The  men  of  No.  13  have  comfortable  quarters,  fitted  with 
every  appliance  for  a  prompt  performance  of  a  fireman's  work, 
when  every  minute  is  precious.  They  also  have  a  fine  book-case. 
Following  is  the  roll  of  No.  13:  Captain,  George  W.  King;  lieu- 
tenant, John  Lytle;  engineer,  Patrick  Boyle;  drivers,  John  De- 
laney ;  John  Patterson ;  stoker,  Henry  Boyce ;  hosemen,  Harry 
Gilles,  Elmore  Figley. 
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CE AFTER    XXII. 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  14. — THE  PALACE  AMONG  PITTSBURGH 
ENGINE-HOUSES. — A  BUILDING  WORTHY  OP  ITS  SITE  AMONG 
THE  HOMES  OF  MILLIONAIRES. —  THE  HANDSOME  EXTERIOR 
AND  BEWILDERING  INTERIOR. — A  SPLENDID  GIFT  FROM  THE 
CITY  TO  HER  CITIZENS. — A  BUILDING  SUGGESTIVE  OF  BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH  AND  STABILITY.  —  CAPTAIN  SMITH,  OF  NO.  14. — 
VETERANS  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. NOTICES  OF  VA- 
RIOUS MEMBERS. — ROLL  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  1885,  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Fire 
'Commissioners,  with  Benjamin  Darlington  at  their  head,  gave 
the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department,  in  behalf  of  the  municipality, 
the  most  costly  present  which  the  Department  had  ever  received. 
'This  gift  was  the  handsome  engine-house  on  Neville  street,  be- 
tween Fifth  avenue  and  the  Seventh  street  road,  which  had  been 
huilt  during  the  year,  and  was  finished  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
Ijuilding  alone  cost  $24,000,  which  did  not  include  the  lot  and 
furnishings.  The  location  is  perfect  for  such  a  house.  It  is  in 
"the  center  of  the  fashionable  East  End  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
:surrounded  on  every  side  by  fine  dwellings  and  beautiful  lawns. 
The  lot  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  deep,  with  a  frontage 
■of  forty  feet  on  Neville  street.  The  building  sits  back  from  the 
property  lines,  leaving  a  plaza  about  thirty-five  feet  in  depth  in 
front,  which  is  paved  with  asphalt.  This  space  serves  as  a  place 
>to  wash  the  engine  and  wagons,  and  also  gives  additional  width 
to  the  street,  thus  making  it  easier  for  the  drivers  to  turn  their 
ponderous  machines. 

The  house  is  thirty-six  feet  wide.  The  additional  four  feet  of 
the  lot  is  used  as  a  passage-way  on  the  south  side.  There  are 
several  windows  in  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  this  four 
feet  space  was  left  as  much  to  protect  these  windows,  in  case  the 
■owner  of  the  adjacent  property  should  erect  a  building  adjoining 
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the  engine-house,  as  for  a  passage-way.  About  one  hundred  feet 
of  the  lot  is  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  This  space  was  intended 
by  the  designers  as  a  receptacle  for  refuse  from  the  stable.  The 
aesthetic  members  of  No.  14  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  having 
litter  scattered  all  over  their  back  yard ;  so  they  built  a  strong 
box  in  one  corner  for  the  litter,  and  the  yard  was  made  a  flower 
garden.  A  man  who  does  not  love  flowers  finds  No.  14  an 
uncongenial  home  for  him.  For  this  reason  there  are  no  mem- 
bers of  No.  14  who  are  not  fond  of  the  garden,  and  they  vie  with 
each  other  in  paying  attention  to  its  lovely  ornaments.  They 
considered  the  feasibility  of  building  and  maintaining  a  green- 
house, and  a  well-kept  and  well-stocked  conservatory,  is  already 
one  of  the  features  of  No.  14. 

The  house  is  a  credit  alike  to  the  city  and  the  architect.     The 
slate  roof,  with  its  sharp  gable  and  a  tower  or  a  dormer  window 
breaking  the  evenness  of  the  effect  here  and  there,  is  of  itself  a 
study  in  art.     The  main  tower,  which  holds  the  hose  and  the 
electric  wires,  rises  from  the  roof  on  the  south  side  of  the  gable, 
and  near  the  front.     It  is  about  twenty  feet  higher  than  the 
building  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  give  it  a  solid,  substan- 
tial appearance.     On  the  same  side,  and  towards  the  rear  and 
near  the  eaves,  is  another  tower,  smaller  than  the  other,  but  still 
of  imposing   effect.     This   fanciful   piece  of  architecture  is  in 
reality    a    very   necessary  and    serviceable    chimney.     On    the 
north  side  is  a  similar  chimney  standing  up  from  near  the  centre 
of  the  building.     Two  quaint  little  dormer  windows  peep  coyly 
out  from  the  roof  on  each  side  of  the  apex.     These  admit  light 
to  the  attic,   which,  though  not    occupied,   is  still  a  necessary 
part  of  the  structure,  as  will  be  seen.     The  material  is  of  the 
finest  and  most  richly  colored  Philadelphia  pressed  brick.     The 
plainness  of  the  walls   is  relieved  with  rows  of  beautifully  de- 
signed terra  cotta  tiles,  of  a  shade  lighter  than  the  rich  red  of 
the  bricks.     On  the  north  side  the  wall  is  unbroken,  save  by 
the  terra  cotta  trimming.     No  windows  were  put  in  this  wall  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  expected  that  the  adjoining  property  would 
soon  be  built  upon. 

The  other  sides  of  the  building  are  broken  with  prettily  de- 
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signed  windows,  each  of  itself  an  ornament.  In  front  the  ground 
story  is  open,  save  for  the  heavy  doors  in  carved  natural  wood, 
with  large  plate  glass  upper  panels.  All  the  wood-work  here  is 
of  finely  polished  yellow  pine,  unpainted.  The  glass  in  the  doors 
and  transoms  is  the  best  Pittsburgh  plate,  and  is  kept  so  clean 
and  clear  that  when  standing  in  the  house  and  looking  out  with 
the  doors  closed,  one  may  not  be  aware  that  there  is  anything 
intervening  between  the  eye  and  the  object  outside. 

A  heavy  iron  girder  runs  across  the  front  above  the  first  story 
resting  at  each  end  upon  the  side  walls.  Upon  this  the  upper 
portion  of  the  front  wall  of  pressed  brick  is  built.  In  the  front 
of  the  second  story  are  three  large  windows,  reaching  from  within 
a  foot  of  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  windows  are  arched' at  the 
top.  In  the  centre  of  each  a  column  of  yellow  pine,  highly 
finished  in  oil  and  artistically  moulded,  extends  to  the  apex  of 
the  arch,  cutting  the  windows  in  two.  The  windows  are  very 
broad  and  the  three  take  up  nearly  the  entire  thirty-six  feet 
frontage  of  the  house  leaving  only  about  two  feet  of  wall  between 
them,  and  the  same  space  of  solid  wall  at  each  side.  It  was  on 
account  of  their  great  width  that  the  windows  were  divided,  to 
prevent  the  sashes  from  being  too  ponderous.  In  the  attic  front 
there  is  only  one  window,  which  is  large  and  arched.  This  win- 
dow is  finished  like  those  of  the  second  floor.  The  roof  extends 
about  two  feet  over  the  walls  and  the  eaves  are  finished  with  a 
massively  moulded  cornice.  Everything  about  the  building  is 
suggestive  of  strength  and  durablity,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
is  not  a  more  attractive  structure  in  the  city. 

Within,  the  visitor  is  almost  bewildered  by  the  highly  polished 
oil  wood  finish  of  the  room,  reflecting  the  glittering  brass  of  the 
engine.  Everything  is  in  keeping  with  the  style  and  taste  of  the 
exterior.  The  front  room  upon  the  ground  floor  is  70  feet  loner 
by  32  feet  wide.  The  ceiling,  which  is  very  high,  is  of  yellow 
pine,  finished  in  oil.  Beautifully  carved  girders  of  the  same 
wood  stretch  across  it  at  regular  intervals  forming  the  ceiling  into 
panels,  and  giving  it  a  greater  appearance  of  strength.  The 
walls,  for  about  six  feet  up  from  the  floor,  are  stained  in  imi- 
tation of  cherry.     At  the  rear  of  this  apartment  is  a  partition 
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of  yellow  pine  and  plate  glass,  which  divides  the  engine-room 
from  the  stable.  There  is  a  plate  glass  paneled  door  in  this 
partition,  immediately  in  front  of  every  stall  in  the  stable,  six  in 
all.  The  hinges,  knobs  and  latches  on  these  doors  are  of  brass 
and  nickel  plate.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  partition,  excepting 
the  wood  in  the  sash,  is  of  plate  glass. 

The  equipments  of  the  company  are  an  engine,  hose-reel,  and 
hook  and  ladder  truck,  all  of  the  latest  improved  pattern  and  as 
clean  and  bright  as  paint  and  muscle  can  make  them.  The  gong 
board,  which  is  on  the  north  wall  near  the  front,  is  of  cherry 
natural  wood  finish,  about  five  feet  wide  by  seven  feet"  long.  It 
is  the  shape  of  an  inverted  shield.  At  the  point  of  the  shield, 
and  top  of  the  board  is  a  bronze  cast,  which  is  a  life-sized  likeness 
of  Benjamin  Darlington,  who  was  President  of  the  Board  when 
the  house  was  built  and  furnished,  and  after  whom  the  company 
is  named.  Upon  the  working  part  of  the  board  is  a  separate 
compartment  for  each  one  of  the  electrical  devices  used,  and  also 
little  cupboards  on  each  side,  one  for  the  clock  and  one  for  the 
telephone.  This  board  is  fitted  with  every  device  of  the  latest 
patents  for  facilitating  fire  alarms.  For  light  this  room  is  fur- 
nished with  thirty-six  incandescent  electric  lamps,  and  as  many 
gas  burners.  The  four  chandeliers  are  of  finely  chased  brass  and 
arranged  for  both  gas  and  incandescent  lamps.  The  globes  are 
of  different  colors,  varying  from  a  soft  blue  to  a  bright  red,  thus 
producing  a  kaleidoscopic  effect  upon  the  glistening  ceiling  when 
all  are  lighted.  There  are  three  gas  burners  on  each  side  wall, 
and  two  upon  the  rear  partition  wall.  Near  every  gas  burner  an 
incandescent  light  dangles  suspended  by  a  silken  cord.  The 
cords  containing  the  conducting  wires  are  wound  around  the 
chandeliers,  producing  a  pretty  effect,  and  putting  an  electric 
lamp  right  where  each  gas  jet  was  intended  to  be.  This  double 
preparation  for  light  was  made  to  guard  against  accident  to  the 
electric  wires  that  might  leave  the  building  in  darkness.  The 
electric  light  is  in  use.     The  gas  has  never  been  turned  on. 

Behind  the  engine  room  is  the  stable,  in  which  are  quartered 
six  superb  horses,  all  bays.  In  addition  to  the  six  ordinary  stalls 
in  which  the  horses  are  kept  for  service  are  two  large  and  well 
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•ventilated  box  stalls.  These  are  provided  in  case  any  of  the 
horses  get  sick,  and  are  used  only  for  hospital  purposes.  In  the 
stable  are  closets  for  the  straps  and  blankets  and  for  the  hostler's 
-overalls,  brushes,  combs  and  sponges.  In  one  corner  is  a  work- 
bench, fitted  with  a  vise  and  anvil,  and  beneath  the  bench  are 
drawers  containing  a  complete  set  of  machinist's  tools  for  use  in 
repairing  the  engine.  Near  the  rear  door  is  a  nicely  fitted  up 
fitting  room.  The  walls  of  the  stable  and  sitting  room  are 
adorned  with  pictures  of  noted  racers  and  equestrian  scenes.  All 
the  woodwork  of  the  stable  is  of  oil-finished  yellow  pine,  and  the 
furnishings  are  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  stable 
is  amply  provided  with  both  gas  fixtures  and  electric  lamps.  No 
convenience  has  been  forgotten.  There  is  a  drawer  or  a  closet 
for  everything  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  lie  around  loose. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  engine  room,  toward  the  rear,  is  the 
.stairway  leading  to  the  upper  floor.  Two  cosy  little  windows  let 
in  the  sunlight.  The  sleeping  apartment  is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  ensine-room  below.  The  windows  have  been  described  from 
the  outside,  except  their  elegant  inside  shutters.  The  walls  are 
ipainted  a  very  light  stone  color.  Fourteen  shining  brass  bed- 
Steads  sit  in  rows  along  each  side  of  the  room.  These  are  covered 
-with  snowy  linen,  and  across  the  foot  of  each  is  folded  a  dark 
red,  warm-looking  lamb's  wool  blanket.  The  floor  is  covered 
■with  a  substantial  carpet,  of  a  dark  shade.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  the  carpet  is  reinforced  with  a  heavy  drugget.  On  this 
stands  the  center  table,  which  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well 
;as  of  substantial  service.  It  is  of  mahogany  and  rosewood,  with 
.carved  and  twisted  legs,  ornamented  at  the  feet  with  brass  talons, 
and  at  the  knees  with  brass  lions'  heads,  holding  rings  in  their 
mouths.  The  top  of  the  table  is  of  embossed  leather  of  a  sub- 
dued green  shade.  On  this  table  are  copies  of  the  choice  mag- 
azines of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  room  stands  the  book-case, 
in  cherry  with  brass  trimmings.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
book-case  and  writing  desk.  In  the  library  are  about  200  vol- 
umes of  the  best  English  literature.  Seven  large,  roomy  ward- 
robes in  cherry  contain  the  better  clothing  of  the  firemen.  Four 
ssofas,  five  or  six  easy  chairs  and  two  dozen  straight  back  chairs 
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help  to  make  the  apartment  attractive  in  the  firemen's  occasional 
and  well-earned  hour  of  leisure.  The  sofas  and  arm  chairs  are 
of  solid  design,  and  upholstered  in  embossed  leather.  All  the 
chairs  are  in  natural  wood.  The  room  is  lighted  by  a  row  of 
chandeliers  from  the  ceiling,  and  incandescent  lamps  hanging 
along  the  walls,  arranged  as  on  the  floor  below.  A  large  silver 
inkstand,  presented  to  Captain  Smith  when  he  left  No.  4  Engine- 
Company,  and  a  gold  pen  with  pearl  holder,  presented  by  No.  14, 
complete  the  adornment  of  the  room. 

In  the  rear  of  the  sleeping  apartment  is  the  bath  room.  The- 
ante-room  to  the  bath-room  is  fitted  with  numerous  drawers  and 
little  closets  in  which  the  men  keep  their  working  clothes  and. 
linen. 

From  this  ante-room  a  door  opens  into  the  loft  of  the  stable, 
where  the  feed  is  kept.  All  feed  is  taken  into  the  house  at  the 
front  through  the  attic  window,  by  a  patent  elevator,  and  carried 
by  the  same  contrivance  through  the  attic  and  dumped  in  thfr 
stable  loft  at  the  rear.  A  load  of  hay  is  drawn  up  in  front  of  the- 
house.  A  patent  hay  fork  with  a  rope  attached  to  it  is  let  down 
from  the  attic  window  in  the  hay.  The  rope  runs  through  a 
pulley  above  the  window,  and  this  pulley  works  on  a  tramway 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other  in  the  gable  of  the- 
reof. The  rope  is  then  put  through  a  stationary  pulley  down 
stairs.  A  horse  pulls  at  this  end,  half  the  load  of  hay  is  lifted 
from  the  wagon,  taken  through  the  window,  carried  through 
the  house,  and  when  it  gets  to  the  right  place  a  man  pulls  a. 
string,  the  fork  lets  go,  and  the  hay  drops  right  where  it  is 
wanted.  All  the  feed  is  brought  into  the  house  in  this  way,  and 
stored  in  the  stable  loft.  Each  variety  of  feed  has  its  separate 
bin,  with  chute  by  which  it  is  let  down  to  the  stable  floor. 

The  walls  of  the  basement  are  plastered,  and  the  floor  is  con- 
crete. Around  the  walls  are  closets  and  bins  for  coal,  kindling, 
sawdust,  oil  and  such  things.  A  concrete  tank,  about  a  foot 
deep,  used  for  washing  the  hose  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
cellar  along  the  south  side.  A  large  natural-gas  furnace  here 
sends  heat  all  over  the  house.  Another  smaller  furnace  is  con- 
nected with  a  boiler,  by  means  of  which  hot  water  is  kept  con- 
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stantly  in  the  boiler  of  the  engine.  By  keeping  the  engine  sup- 
plied with  hot  water  the  time  required  to  get  up  sufficient  steam 
to  pump  with  is  shortened  several  minutes. 

The  Captain  of  No.  14  is  Leonard  Smith,  a  veteran  and  well- 
Bcnown  citizen  of  Pittsburgh.     He  entered  the  Fire  Department 
first    in  1858,  joining  the   "Relief"   Company  of  Volunteers. 
This  company  was  taken   into  the  paid  department,  in   June, 
1871.     It  was  first  No.  9  and  then  No.  4  in  the  municipal  ser- 
Tice.      Captain  Smith  joined  the  present  department  in  1872. 
Mr.   Smith  remained  with  No.  4  as  hoseman  until  June,  1886, 
-when  he  was  transferred  to  No.  14,  and  made  Captain  of  the 
Company,  which  office  he  still  holds.     Captain  Smith  is  a  broad- 
■shouldered  man,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  an 
«rect  carriage.     His  complexion  is  dark  and  he  wears  an  iron- 
gray  mustache.    His  appearance  and  bearing  are  military,  though 
he  is  far  from  being  brusque  in  his  manners.     He  maintains  strict 
discipline,  and  insists  upon  his  men  being  neat  and  well-attired. 
When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  Captain  Smith  enlisted  in  the 
Twenty-eighth    Pennsylvania,   and   went  with   his   regiment    to 
Banks'   Division  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac'     He  first  saw 
service  at  Bolivar  Heights,  and  was  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
Banks'  Division  was  engaged.     After  Gettysburg  his  command 
Avas  transferred  to  Sherman's  Army,  and  Captain  Smith  was  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
Captain  Smith  was  wounded  twice.     At  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  near 
Resaca,  Ga.,  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  at  Chancellors- 
ville  a  spent  ball  struck  and  injured  his  skull.     He  still  bears 
the  mark  of  the  ball  upon  the  top  of  his  head.     He  entered  the 
service  as  a  private   and  came  out  a  sergeant  in  July,  1865. 
After  he  was  mustered  out  he  came  home,  and  in  1872  he  entered 
the  Paid  Fire  Department. 

Henry  Coates,  the  engineer  of  No.  14,  is  an  old-time  fire- 
fighter. He  joined  the  Niagara  in  1858.  He  enlisted  in  April, 
1861,  in  Captain  Roberts'  Company  I,  of  the  Twelfth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months'  service 
Coates  enlisted  for  three  years  in  Captain  Tanner's  company  of 
the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania.      The  Twenty-third  Regiment 
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was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  first  went  intc 
battle  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.  In  this  battle  Coates'  career  as  a 
soldier  was  cut  short  by  a  bullet.  He  was  badly  wounded  in 
the  knee,  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  remained  in  the  Invalid 
Corps  until  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  1864.  In  December, 
1865,  he  took  charge  of  the  Niagara  Engine  of  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  and  remained  with  the  Niagara  until  that  com- 
pany was  taken  into  the  present  Department.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fire  Company  No.  6,  in  1873,  where  he  remained 
until  1875,  when  he  resigned  to  become  a  police  officer.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Police  Department  until  February,  1878,  and 
was  the  lieutenant  in  command  during  the  great  railroad  riot  in 
1877,  in  the  district  where  the  riot  occurred.  The  first  night  of 
the  riot  he  had  149  prisoners  in  the  Twelfth  Ward  Station-house. 
He  resigned  from  the  police  force  in  February  1878,  and  re-entered 
the  Fire  Department,  becoming  a  member  of  No.  7.  When  No.  14 
was  organized  he  was  transferred  from  No.  7  to  14,  and  drove  the 
engine  into  the  new  house  upon  the  occasion  of  its  occupation. 
He  is  a  member  of  General  Hayes  Post,  No.  3,  of  the  G.  A.  R.,. 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Union  Veteran  Legion. 

The  driver  of  No.  14  Engine,  Henry  Crow,  is  a  young  man,, 
and  began  his  career  as  a  fireman  when  No.  14  was  organized. 
Davidson  Hunter,  who  drives  the  hose  carriage  for  No.  14,  is 
an  old  fireman,  but  he  has  been  connected  with  the  present  Com- 
pany only  since  1886.  He  was  transferred  from  No.  1  to  No. 
14.  When  No.  14  was  organized  William  Evans  was  one  of  the 
hoseraen.  He  still  holds  that  place.  George  Barnes  became  a 
hoseman  in  No.  14  in  1888.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Department  before,  and  as  a  member  of  No,  3  was  severely  hurt 
at  the  fire  on  Second  avenue,  where  Captain  Nelson  Woods,  of 
No.  7,  was  killed.  William  Shook  was  a  hoseman  in  No.  12  until 
December,  1888,  when  he  was  assigned  to  a  similar  place  in  No. 
14.  William  Comer  has  driven  the  truck,  and  is  now  driving 
the  engine  of  No.  14.  Comer's  first  assistant  is  AndreAV  Burns. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Department  for  a  long  time, 
and  with  No.  14  since  the  Company  was  organized.  Mr.  Burns 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Union,  and  followed  the  Stars  and  Stripes,. 
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when  a  mere  boy,  on  many  a  hard-fought  field  in  Maryland  and  • 
Virginia.     William  Lenhard,  Thomas  Fierst  and  Jerry  Sullivan, 
of  No.  14,  are  all  young  men. 

Mannis  Donahue  is  the  watchman  of  the  building.  He  is 
incapacitated  for  active  service  by  injuries  received  while  a  mem- 
ber of  No.  4. 

The  district  covered  exclusively  by  No.  14  extends  from  the 
Arsenal  wall  to  the  city  limits,  one  way,  and  from  Croft  Avenue 
to  the  Corporation  line,  the  other  way.  No.  14  only  goes  to 
down-town  fires  on  the  fourth  alarm.  This  is  only  sounded  in 
case  of  very  serious  conflagrations.  There  has  only  been  one 
fire  in  No.  14'3  district  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  occasion  a 
third  alarm  since  the  company  was  organized,  and  only  two 
where  a  second  alarm  was  deemed  necessary.  There  are  fewer 
alarms  sent  into  No.  14  than  any  other  engine-house  in  the  city, 
and  when  an  alarm  does  come,  in  not  a  few  cases  the  occupants 
of  the  house  have  extinguished  the  flames  by  the  time  the  firemen 
get  to  it.  At  the  great  down-town  fires,  however,  the  members 
of  No.  14  have  well  proved  their  ability  to  deal  with  the  flames 
when  called  upon.  Following  is  the  roll  of  No.  14 :  Captain, 
Leonard  Smith  ;  lieutenant,  William  W.  Evans ;  engineer,  Henry 
Coates ;  drivers,  William  Comer  and  Davidson  Hunter ;  stoker, 
Patrick  F.  Sullivan ;   hosemen,  Henry  Crow,  George  Barnes. 

Truck  D :  Lieutenant  William  Shook ;  driver,  Jerry  Sulli- 
van ;  tillerman,  Andrew  Burns ;  laddermen,  William  Lenhard, 
Mannis  Donahue,  Thomas  Fierst. 
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Q RAFTER    XXIII. 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  15.  —  VICISSITUDES  OF  THE  OLD  NIAG- 
ARA.— HOSE  COMPANY  NO.  1. — ^AN  INTERESTING  STORY  OF 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  RIOTS. — A  MAN  WHO  WANTED  THE  FIRE- 
MEN TO  LET  HIS  HOUSE  BURN. — THEY  REFUSE  AND  HE  BECOMES 
EXCITED. — BUT  IS  COOLED  OFF  WITH  A  STREAM  FROM  THE 
HOSE. — BUILDINGS  THAT  WERE  SAVED  BY  HOSE  COMPANY  NO. 
1.  —  A  SAD  FATALITY. —  THE  COMPANY  ENTERS  ITS  NEW 
HOME.  — BECOMES  ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  15. — OFFICERS  OF 
THE  COMPANY.  —  CAPTAIN  PHILIP  MCGUIRE. — THE  ENGINE- 
HOUSE  REFITTED. 

Engine  Company  No.  15  has  seen  several  changes  in  the 
nineteen  years  of  its  existence.  On  entering  the  Paid  Fire 
Department  the  Niagara  Steam  Fire  Company  became  Engine 
Company  No.  2 ;  then  its  engine,  the  old  Niagara  Amoskeag, 
was  in  1873  removed,  and  the  Company  became  Hose  Company 
No.  1,  the  engine  being  sent  to  the  House  of  No.  6,  and  at  the 
present  time  in  service  as  an  extra  engine.  The  Hose  Com- 
pany remained  until  January,  1886,  having  four  or  five  men,  and 
answering  calls  all  over  the  city  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
boxes,  as  well  as  the  first  alarms  of  the  South  Side  and  East  End. 
In  1886  the  Company  procured  a  new  engine  direct  from  the 
shop,  as  well  as  a  new  name,  becoming  Engine  Company  No.  15. 

When,  in  1870,  the  Company  entered  the  Fire  Department  the 
eight  members  composing  it  were  all  old  Niagara  men,  as  follows; 
A.  J.  Cupples,  subsequently  Chief  Engineer,  foreman  ;  Henry 
Coates,  an  old  volunteer  fireman,  now  of  No.  14  Company,  en- 
gineer ;  George  Printer,  driver ;  J.  McCarthy,  fireman ;  William 
McClelland,  afterwards  foreman  ;  D.  Williams,  Philip  McGuire, 
the  present  captain  of  the  Company,  and  A.  Schmidt,  hosemen. 
The  property  held  by  the  Company  at  that  time  included  a  Harp 
Tank,  Second-Class  Amoskeag  engine,  one  hose  carriage  with  a 
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500  feet  hose  reel,  three  horses,  harness,  tools,  furniture,  &c. 
The  total  expense  of  running  the  company  from  June,  1870, 
until  January  1,  1871,  including  cost  of  apparatus,  was  $8,169.84. 
During  this  year  there  were  151  fires,  at  25  of  which  the  Com- 
pany went  into  service. 

The  expenses  of  the  company  for  the  year  1871,  including 
salaries,  repairs  to  apparatus,  pumps,  &c.,  were  $7,442.77.  In 
this  year  the  foreman  of  the  company,  A.  J.  Cupples,  was 
promoted  to  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  foremanship  by  William  McClelland,  on  March  9. 
One  remarkable  fact  about  this  company,  and  which  is  in  itself 
a  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  merit  of  its  members,  is  that  No. 
15  has  had  since  its  inception  as  a  paid  company  only  three  fore- 
men, all  of  whom  were  promoted  from  its  own  ranks.  In  April, 
1875,  William  McClelland  was  succeeded  as  foreman  by  Phillip 
McGuire,  who  has  retained  the  position  ever  since.  In  the 
previous  year,  1874,  the  company  did  excellent  service  at  the 
great  fire  in  Allegheny,  and  was  thanked  in  a  special  resolution 
of  the  Councils  of  that  city.  In  1876  Hose  No.  1  still  led  the 
Department  in  attending  alarms,  responding  to  186  during  the 
centennial  year. 

The  riots  of  1877  tried  the  mettle  of  No.  1  Hose  Company. 
As  then  organized  it  comprised  the  following  members :  Philip 
McGuire,  foreman;  Robert  McAdams,  driver;  W.  H.  McClel- 
land and  Louis  Kemler,  hosemen.  "We  went  out  on  the  first 
alarm,"  said  one  of-vthe  members  of  the  company,  "  and  started 
along  Twenty-fifth  street,  where  we  had  a  very  rough  time 
with  the  mob.  They  fired  at  us  several  times  and  tried  to 
hamstring  the  horses.  We  had  to  turn  back,  and  went  by  a  side 
street  to  Liberty,  and  were  again  stopped  at  Twenty-fifth  street ; 
but  we  drove  down  to  Penn  avenue,  and  "■laid  on  "  below  Penn 
on  Twenty-fifth.  There  we  held  our  ground  for  awhile  until 
some  of  the  rioters  who  had  captured  a  cannon  trained  it  on  us 
from  Twenty-sixth  street,  and  as  we  were  not  exactly  in  condi- 
tion to  extinguish  twenty-four  pounders  we  reeled  up.  Several 
men  were  shot  around  us  as  we  stood  there,  but  luckily  not  one 
of  our  men  was  touched.     It  was  close  upon  midnight,  or  it  might 
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have  been  early  Sunday  morning,  for  time  went  awfully  fast  just 
then,  an  alarm  sounded  from  a  slaughter  house  at  Negley's  run, 
in  the  East  End.  We  took  up  and  made  for  the  spot,  being  the 
only  company  from  the  city  to  do  so,  but  when  we  got  to  the  end 
of  a  long  and  tiresome  run  found  we  could'nt  do  much  good,  and 
had  to  let  the  fire  burn  out.  Of  course  no  one  could  tell  what  the 
cause  of  an  alarm  might  be,  as  incendiarism  was  rife  all  over  the 
city  by  this  time,  and  time  was  necessarily  lost  in  attending  calls 
from  trivial  causes  by  many  of  the  companies. 

"About  2  A.  M.  on  Sunday  we  returned  from  this  fruitless 
run,  coming  in  along  Liberty  street.  The  fire  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Road  was  terribly  bad  by  this  time  at  Thirty-third  street, 
and  the  surrounding  buildings  were  in  great  danger  from  the 
burning  freight  cars  and  goods.  It  was  a  grand  sight.  The 
Chief  ordered  Captain  McGuire  to  "lay  on  "  a  line  of  hose, 
which  was  done  at  Thirty-second  street  and  Penn,  and  across 
Liberty.  Just  then,  unluckily  for  us,  the  soldiers  retreated  from 
the  round  house  along  Penn  avenue,  and  were  of  course  followed 
by  the  more  violent  of  the  mob.  Shots  were  exchanged  between 
them,  and  we  were  in  the  cross-fire  and  as  liable  to  be  picked  off 
by  the  military  as  by  the  rioters.  The  ringleaders  made  several 
attempts  to  cut  the  hose,  and  swore  by  all  that  was  holy  and  un- 
holy that  if  we  threw  water  on  those  cars  there  would  be  a  chance 
for  several  deaths  in  the  Department.  It  was  too  uneven  a  fight 
and  we  had  to  give  it  up.  There  were  several  houses  threatened 
badly,  and  of  these  three  burned  down,  and  the  fire  slacking  off 
by  this  time  we  "reeled  up,"  and  took  a  position  at  Twenty- 
seventh  street  opposite  the  round  house,  where  we  worked  until 
the  fire  in  the  neighboring  buildings  was  under  control.  Engine 
Company  No.  6  served  the  hose  at  both  these  places,  and  did  it 
well,  having  the  same  difiiculties  to  contend  with  that  we  had. 

"  Chief  Evans  then  gave  the  order  to  '  reel  up  '  and  hustle 
down  Liberty  street  to  Eleventh,  and  get  No.  2  Engine  Com- 
pany, with  which  we  went  back  again  and  went  into  service  at 
Twentieth  street.  There  we  were  lucky  enough  to  save  French's 
Spring  Works  and  a  number  of  frame  houses.  Here  again  we 
were  attacked  by  the  rioters  and  a  general  fight  resulted.     The 
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only  reason  we  got  off  so  well  as  we  did  was  there  were  so  manjr 
against  us  they  got  in  one  another's  way.  Some  of  us  got 
knocked  down  occasionally,  but  before  the  mob  would  close  over 
the  fallen  one  of  the  boys  would  jump  in  with  a  nozzle  or  bar 
and  keep  them  off  long  enough  to  let  the  man  get  on  his  feet 
again.  A  frame  house  on  the  corner  of  Spring  alley  and  Twen- 
tieth caught  fire,  and,  of  course,  we  turned  a  stream  on  it.  We 
were  just  getting  in  nice  shape  to  extinguish  the  flames  when  the- 
owner  came  running  up  with  a  paving  stone  in  each   hand  and 

yelled  'you  — let  that  house  alone,  or  I'll  brain  one  of 

you.'  He  was  the  most  powerful  man  I  ever  saw  in  a  rough  and 
tumble.  It  took  three  of  our  men  to  get  him  down,  and  they 
were  no  children,  either.  One  of  his  friends  pulled  a  revolver 
and  told  us  to  let  him  go.  Captain  McGuire  reached  his  hand 
to  his  back  pocket,  and  the  man  with  the  piscol  ran.  It  was 
lucky  he  did,  for  McGuire  had  no  weapon.  But  the  fellow  who- 
wanted  his  house  to  burn  was  not  satisfied  yet.  After  giving 
him  a  few  cuffs  the  men  let  him  go,  when  back  again  he  marched  in 
a  few  minutes  with  three  friends,  all  ready  for  fight.  I  didn't  let 
him  closer  than  fifteen  feet  when  I  turned  the  stream  on  him.  It 
was  a  one  and  one-eighth  inch  nozzle  and  he  went  down  as  if  he 
was  shot  and  I  kept  playing  on  him.  Dan  Eckles,  who  was- 
engineer  of  No.  2,  turned  to  me  and  said:  '  Good  God!  let  u.p. 
The  man's  dead!'  I  wasn't  particularly  caring  just  then 
whether  he  was  or  not  and  thought  the  best  way  to  bind  him- 
over  to  keep  the  peace  would  be  to  knock  the  life  out  of  him.  Ho 
was  rolled  over  by  the  stream  and  I  believe  got  up  and  walked 
away,  after  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  building  again.  He 
was  a  wonderfully  active  and  powerful  man ;  but  he  didn't  collect 
the  insurance  on  his  house  that  time. 

"  Well,  we  reeled  up  there  and  started  down  with  Xo.  2  en- 
gine to  Fourteenth  street,  where  we  went  into  service  together, 
and  worked  up  Penn  avenue,  throwing  water  on  the  German 
Catholic  Church,  the  priest's  house  and  several  other  dwellings, 
saving  the  buildings.  It  was  so  hot  on  Liberty  street  by  this 
time  we  could  not  stand  it,  and  we  made  an  attempt  to  save  the 
burning  cars  so  we  could  work.     This  quickly  brought  us  another- 
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notice  from  the  mob  to  keep  our  streams  off  the  railroad  property. 
We  tried  to  reason  with  them,  showing  how  impossible  it  was  to 
do  anything  in  such  a  glare  of  fire  as  we  had  to  stand,  and  still 
kept  throwing  streams  on  the  burning  cars.  In  about  ten  minutes 
a  man  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  walking  up  to  Captain  Mc- 
Guire  said :  '  I  am  a  Committee  of  One  deputed  by  these  people 
to  have  you  order  that  stream  turned  off  the  railroad  property, 
and  this  is  the  last  time  of  asking.'  As  he  finished  he  pulled 
a  big  navy  six  revolver,  and  as  the  Captain  had  not  any  argu- 
ments of  equal  weight,  this  was  unanswerable.  We  turned  the 
streams  again  on  the  church  and  private  houses. 

"  There  was  another  peculiar  thing  happened  about  here. 
There  was  a  man  poking  around  with  a  stick,  apparently  without 
any  object,  but  we  noticed  the  leaks  were  getting  very  numerous. 
The  fellow  had  a  sword  cane,  which  he  had  stolen  somewhere,  I 
suppose,  and  was  systematically  cutting  the  hose  as  fast  as  he 
could.  As  I  made  towards  him  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd,  but 
a  few  minutes  after  I  saw  him  again  at  work,  when  a  boy  said 
'  there  he  is  at  it  again  '  The  Captain  caught  him  and  took  the 
cane  from  him,  and  presently  he  returned  with  three  others  and 
demanded  the  weapon  back.  I  played  on  him  and  his  compan- 
ions and  they  didn't  show  up  again.  William  Moore,  formerly 
Fire  Commissioner,  has  the  cane  now  as  a  trophy  of  that  night's 
work.  Soon  after  we  reeled  up  and  started  for  Washington 
street,  where  we  laid  two  lines  of  hose  from  the  basin  to  fires  then 
raging,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  Sunday  night,  at  service. 
We  succeeded  in  stopping  the  blaze  in  a  good  many  places,  and 
saving  much  property  adjacent  to  the  burning  building."  This 
interesting  account,  told  in  a  simple  narrative  by  one  that  took 
part  in  the  terrible  two  days  and  nights  gives  a  better  idea  of 
what  the  company  did  than  the  most  florid  description  could  do, 
and  is  circumstantially  correct,  as  shown  by  the  statements  of  the 
men  of  other  companies  who  occupied  the  same  ground. 

In  April,  1880,  the  company  entered  a  new  home.  It  was  a 
substantial  and  satisfactory  structure,  and  reflected  credit  on  the 
mechanics  of  the  company  by  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work  was  done.     In  1880,  at  the  McKelvey  carriage  factory  fire, 
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Captain  Philip  McGuire  and  his  hosemen  were  slightly  injured^ 
but  happily  were  able  to  report  for  duty  within  a  few  days.  On 
April  29,  1884,  John  Wagner,  of  No.  1  Hose  Company,  while 
working  on  the  roof  of  a  two-story  building  accidentally  slipped 
and  fell,  dislocating  his  left  shoulder  and  sustaining  a  number  of 
ugly  bruises  about  the  head. 

In  the  report  of  1884,  dated  January  1st,  1885,  Chief  Engineer 
Evans  recommended  that  the  Niagara  Hose  Company  be  again 
made  an  engine  company,  as  there  was  an  extra  engine  on  hand 
which  could  be  placed  with  them,  which  would  make  the  increase  of 
expense  but  small,  as  the  change  would  only  require  the  addition 
of  but  three  men  to  the  company.  This  outlay,  he  claimed, 
would  be  more  than  reimbursed  by  the  additional  service  obtained, 
as  the  need  of  an  engine  was  greatly  felt  in  the  district  where 
the  Hose  Company  was  located.  The  protection  aflforded  to  the 
business  interests,  so  rapidly  multiplying  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  engine-house,  would  enhance  the  value  of  property  at  least 
suflBciently  to  repay  the  expense.  The  suggestion  was  not  acted 
upon,  however,  until  January  1886.  The  company  in  1884  con- 
sisted of  Philip  McGuire,  foreman  ;  August  Winters,  driver ; 
Robert  Giles,  John  Wagner  and  Robert  McChesney,  hosemen. 
Of  the  523  alarms  during  the  year  the  company  attended  fully 
two-thirds. 

In  January,  1886,  after  long  and  arduous  service  as  a  hose 
company,  the  old  Niagara  again  changed  its  name,  and  became 
Engine  Company  No.  15,  still  at  the  old  home,  1412  Penn  Avenue. 
Phillip  McGuire  still  carried  the  trumpet,  and  the  company  was 
made  up  as  follows  :  John  Wagner,  engineer ;  George  Kramer 
and  Robert  McChesney,  drivers;  Patrick  Hanlon,  stoker;  Otto 
Houck,  August  Winters,  Job  Thomas  and  James  Carroll,  hose- 
men. Several  of  the  men  were  severely  injured  in  the  natural 
gas  explosion,  on  January  12,  1887,  at  which  First  Assistant 
Chief  John  Steel  nearly  lost  his  life.  Otto  Houck  and  Job 
Thomas  were  the  worst  sufferers  in  No.  15,  being  badly  burned 
in  the  face,  hands  and  wrists.  In  the  year  1886  there  were  63S 
alarms,  and  No.  15  Engine  Company  kept  up  the  reputation  in 
its  new  capacity,  it  had  so  well  earned  before. 
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The  status  of  the  company  is  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  now 
consists  of  nine  members,  of  whom  two  are  old  volunteer  firemen. 

A  company,  which  has  a  record  to  sustain  such  as  that  of  the 
old  Niagara,  which  sent  seventy-five  men  in  one  day  to  the 
defense  of  the  nation,  could  hardly  be  without  some  veterans  in 
its  ranks.  Capt.  Philip  McGuire  enlisted  in  J.  Herron  Foster's 
Company  A,  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  on  August  16, 
1861,  served  at  Manassas,  the  Siege  of  Yorktown,  Williamsburg, 
Malvern  Hill,  the  Seven  Day's  Fight,  and  altogether  put  in  three 
years  in  the  service  of  the  country.  He  is  a  member  of  No.  1 
Encampment,  Union  Veteran  Legion,  and  of  Post  3,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Captain  McGuire  was  mustered  out  as 
one  of  the  original  privates  of  the  war.  He  was  hit  once  by  a 
spent  ball,  while  charging  the  first  line  at  Petersburg.  John 
Wagner  was  also  in  the  Union  ranks,  having  enlisted  in  the 
Seventy-sixth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  other  members  of  the  Company  are  all  too 
young  to  have  taken  part  in  the  struggle  to  save  the  nation,  but 
are  stout,  agile  and  able-bodied,  only  needing  an  opportunity  to 
prove  their  patriotism,  whether  in  Samoa  or  nearer  home. 

The  Engine  House  has  been  thoroughly  refitted,  the  stables 
altered  so  as  to  face  the  horses  outward,  new  floors  of  double 
yellow  pine  laid,  and  the  stairs  changed  so  as  to  give  more  room. 
The  only  thing  to  be  desired  is  more  room,  so  that  the  horses 
could  be  hitched  to  the  apparatus  side  by  side,  instead  of  having 
the  hose  carriage  in  front,  but  as  the  building  was  erected  for  a 
hose  house,  and  is  closely  surrounded  by  other  structures,  this 
cannot  be  remedied,  except  at  a  great  expense  by  the  acquire- 
ment of  adjoining  property.  The  dormitory  in  the  second  story 
has  been  enlarged  and  made  more  convenient  in  every  way ; 
two  new  bath  rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water  service,  have  been 
added,  and  a  library  begun,  which,  however,  is  now  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  company  only. 

The  engine  is  a  second-class  double-plunger  Amoskeag,  500  gal- 
lons per  minute  capacity,  and  was  recently  received  from  No.  2. 
The  hose  carriage  is  new,  carrying  a  1,000  feet  hose  reel,  two 
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Babcock  Extinguishers,  and  all  the  necessary  tools.  Both  engine 
and  hose  carriage  are  in  the  best  condition.  There  are  four 
horses  in  the  stable,  thoroughly  broken  in,  and  few  companies 
can  throw  dust  at  No.  15. 

Following  is  the  roll  of  No.  15 :  Captain,  Philip  McGuire ; 
lieutenant,  John  Phillips  ;  engineer,  David  McRoberts ;  drivers, 
George  Kramer,  James  Young ;  stoker,  Harry  Mooney ;  hose- 
men,  George  McClelland,  Elmer  Croco,  Thomas  McHenry. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV, 

ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  16. — THE  COURSE  OF  SETTLEMENT  ANI> 
OF  IMPROVEMENT. — CLAIM  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FIRE  PROTECTION 
AT   THE   EAST   END. — THE    COUNCILS   GRANT   THE   PETITION. — 

THE   NEW    ENGINE    HOUSE. — CAPTAIN     GUSTAVE    A.     DATTE. 

OTHER   MEMBERS   OF   NO.    16. 

The  inevitable  course  of  settlement  and  improvement  is  toward 
that  section  of  Pittsburgh  known  as  the  East  End,  and  embraced 
in  the  Third  Fire  District,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Second  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  Coates.  Up  to  the  year  1884 
the  district  in  that  direction,  though  it  is  large  in  territory,  was 
sparsely  settled,  and  the  services  of  Engine  Company  No.  8,  in 
Hiland  avenue,  were  equal  to  all  demands  for  protection  of 
property.  The  very  pronounced  movement  in  building  in  the 
East  End  District,  which  had  its  origin  in  1884,  soon  aroused 
the  hundreds  of  wealthy  tax-payers  who  have  their  homes  in  that 
part  of  the  city  to  an  earnest  and  concerted  agitation,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  another  engine-house  and  apparatus  in  their 
section.  The  matter  was  broached  in  the  Councils  in  1883,  but 
did  not  take  effective  shape  until  a  year  later,  when  a  combined 
movement  of  scores  of  the  wealthy  business  men  of  the  district 
resulted  in  inducing  the  Councils  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  the  claim  ;  and  after  much  pointless  action,  an  appropriation 
was  made  to  purchase  a  site,  and  build  and  equip  a  first-class 
engine-house  in  the  East  End  District,  But  it  was  not  until 
1886  that  the  appropriation  became  available ;  and  it  was  a  year 
afterward  when  the  decisive  step  was  taken  in  the  purchase  of  a 
lot  on  Penn  avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Lang  avenue,  forty  feet 
front  on  Penn  avenue,  by  one  hundred  feet  deep  on  Lang  avenue. 
An  unaccountable  delay  occurred  in  finishing  the  house,  and  for 
two  years  it  lagged  in  construction.  It  was  not  until  1888  that 
the  final  touches  were  added,  and  the  structure  made  ready  for 
occupation. 


GUS.   A.  DATTE, 
Captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  16. 
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The  building  is  of  red  pressed  brick,  two  stories  and  basement, 
-with  a  high  mansard  roof,  covered  with  ornamental  slate  work. 
The  order  of  architecture  is  known  as  the  composite,  which 
includes  distinctive  features  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  the  pre- 
vailing style  of  all  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  The  building 
is  rounded  off  at  the  corners  with  ornamental  turrets  of  brick 
work,  with  stone  bases,  and  is  trimmed  with  ornamental  abut- 
ments and  chimneys  to  match.  All  the  beams,  girders  and 
supports  about  the  building,  are  of  heavy  riveted  angle  iron; 
while  the  interior  is  finished  in  a  patent  cement,  with  oak  cross- 
ings, and  is  fire-proof.  The  fittings  are  elaborate  and  costly, 
and,  in  the  main,  are  copied  after  other  houses.  The  stables  are 
for  six  horses,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  station  a 
chemical  engine  in  this  house  in  addition  to  the  steamer  and  hose 
carriage.  The  engine  intended  for  use  in  this  house  is  an 
Amoskeag  of  the  third  class,  but  with  second  class  poAvers  of 
pumping,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Department.  An  Amoskeag 
hose  carriage,  the  old  Duquesne  carriage,  is  now  in  the  house, 
having  been  placed  there  on  January  20,  1 889,  and  made  the 
first  run  on  January  30,  1889,  in  answer  to  an  alarm  from 
box  245. 

Captain  Gustave  A.  Datte,  so  long  a  member  of  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  1,  has  served  in  the  Department  continuously  since  its 
organization  as  a  Paid  Fire  Department,  and  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  superiors  as  a  brave  and  competent  oSicer. 
Captain  Datte  is  a  native  of  France,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Pittsburgh  when  about  five  years  of  age.  He 
served  in  Battery  H,  Independent  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery, 
enlisting  October  13,  1862,  and  being  honorably  discharged  after 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  Captain  Datte  became  connected 
with  the  department  in  1873,  and  was  until  recently  Captain  of 
No.  1,  Avith  whose  history  he  was  connected  for  many  years. 

A.  J.  Cupples,  the  veteran  stoker  of  No.  16,  volunteered  in  the 
old  Niagara  Company  in  1852.  when  a  boy  apprentice.  He  learned 
his  trade  of  moulder  well,  and  in  time  became  assistant  foreman 
of  Knapp  &  Wade's  immense  foundry  in  Pittsburgh.  During 
the  war  this  foundry  turned  out  large  numbers  of  cannon  for  the 
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Federal  Government.  Cupples  at  that  time  was  superintendent 
of  the  gun-making  department.  He  did  not  go  into  the  army, 
because  he  could  serve  his  country  better  turning  out  ordnance 
at  home.  When  the  Fire  Department  was  organized,  in  1870, 
Mr.  Cupples  entered  with  his  old  Company,  the  Niagara,  and 
was  made  its  Foreman.  While  Foreman  of  the  Niagara  Com- 
pany he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Department,  to  serve  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Chief  McElroy,  resigned.  When  this  term 
expired  Mr.  Cupples  was  elected  Chief  of  the  Department  for 
one  year.  When  his  time  was  ended  he  retired,  rejoining  the 
Department  in  1885. 

Following  is  the  roll  of  No.  16 :  Captain,  Gustave  A.  Datte ; 
lieutenant,  Henry  Anderson ;  engineer,  William  Michaels ;  dri- 
vers, Fred.  Beckett,  James  H.  McAleese;  stoker,  Andrew  J. 
Cupples;  hosemen,  Lutellas  Richards,  Robert  H.  Killen.  Mr. 
Killen  is  a  veteran  of  the  police  force,  and  Mr.  McAleese  of  the 
fire  department,  volunteer  and  municipal. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

ENGINE     COMPANY    NO.     17. A    TRAINING     SCHOOL    FOR     OTHER 

COMPANIES. — IT  HAS  ROUGH  ROADS  TO  TRAVEL. — A  TOBOGGAN 
SLIDE  ON  A  HOSE  CARRIAGE. — SOME  OF  THE  MEN  OF  NO. 
17. — CAPTAIN    GARROW. — THE    PRESENT    ORGANIZATION, 

Engine  Company  No.  17  was  organized  on  January  1,  1877, 
and  known  as  Hose  Company  No.  2,  until  January,  1887,  when 
placed  on  the  list  of  engine  companies.  The  engine-house  is 
located  on  Bailey  avenue,  in  the  Thirty-second  Ward,  near  the 
line  of  the  Thirty-first  Ward.  The  Company  is  required  to 
answer  alarms  from  those  wards  and  also  from  portions  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty-fifth  wards.  The  Company  has  had 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  unpaved  condition  of  the 
streets  and  roads,  making  locomotion  especially  arduous  in  the 
colder  and  stormy  months.  Rough,  frozen  roads,  with  deep  ruts, 
and  mud,  sometimes  almost  hub-deep,  detain  the  Company  from 
arriving  at  a  fire;  but,  notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  the 
members  have  done  their  duty  faithfully,  and  often  effectively. 

The  members  of  No.  17  have  had  many  narrow  escapes  from 
serious  injury  while  answering  alarms.  The  hose  carriage  was 
several  times  upset,  but  owing,  maybe,  to  the  quagmire-like  soft- 
ness of  the  highAvay,  no  bones  were  broken.  On  one  occasion, 
while  descending  Wyoming  avenue,  when  it  was  a  sheet  of  ice, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  from  that  thoroughfare  into  Vir- 
o^inia  avenue.  The  wheels  commenced  sliding  down  the  steep 
grade.  The  brakes  had  no  effect,  and  the  men  sprang  from 
their  positions;  but  every  eifort  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  ve- 
hicle proved  unavailing.  The  horses  were  powerless,  and  had  it 
not  been  that  the  harness  broke  they  would  either  have  been 
killed  or  crippled,  as  the  carriage,  after  it  had  been  borne  about 
one  hundred  feet,  struck  a  projecting  rock  in  the  roadway,  and 
turned  over,  the  wheels  up  in  the  air.     The  alarm,  fortunately,. 
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had  been  sounded  for  a  chimney  fire,  from  which  no  damage  re- 
sulted. 

The  first  members  of  No.  17  were  John  W.  Torney,  James 
Torley,  Charles  Hoffman  and  James  Hayes.  Torney  was  fore- 
man of  the  Company,  and  Avhen  he  assumed  the  place  on  January 

I,  1877,  his  experience  as  a  fireman  was  very  limited  indeed. 
He  remained  with  No.  17  for  over  ten  years,  when  he  resignec' 
as  foreman,  and  removed  to  Chicago.  James  Torley  was  the 
first  driver  of  Hose  No.  2.  He  remained  one  year.  He  was 
transferred  to  No.  12,  and  afterward  resigned  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  enter  mercantile  business.  Charles  Hoffman  was  with 
this   Company  only  six  months,  when  he  was  removed  to  No, 

II.  His  first  place  with  the  latter  was  hoseman  ;  then  he  be- 
came driver,  and  during  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  Cap- 
tain. James  Hays  remained  with  the  Department  two  years, 
and  then  departed  West.  Dennis  Foley  came  from  No.  10,  and 
remained  three  months,  when  he  returned  to  No.  10.  He  is 
now  dead.  William  Dierst  became  a  regular  member  of  No  17 
on  February  1,  1878,  as  hoseman.  Dierst  was  hoseman  for 
about  eighteen  months,  when  he  became  driver.  His  connection 
with  this  Company  was  severea  on  September  1,  1887. 

Samuel  D.  Ramsey  joined  the  Company,  February  1,  1878. 
John  L.  Garrow,  afterward  foreman,  became  a  member  in  1879. 
Andrew  J.  Hollis,  a.worthy  young  man,  was  added  to  the  Com- 
pany in  1882.  He  did  excellent  service  in  the  Fire  Department, 
and  is  now  connected  with  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper.  Another 
member  worth  noting  is  John  Baker,  who,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  June,  1864,  enlisted  in  Company  B,  107th  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  William  J.  Wilson 
succeeded  John  W.  Torney  as  captain  of  No.  17,  but  was  trans- 
ferred, October  15,  1888,  to  the  command  of  No.  12.  Captain 
John  L.  Garrow  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  lived  in  Pitts- 
burgh about  thirty  years.  He  has  been  in  the  Fire  Department 
about  ten  years,  and  has  always  given  satisfaction  in  a  subordi- 
nate, as  in  his  present  position.  The  district  is  an  extensive  one, 
and  the  fire  service,  with  the  facilities  at  command,  is  as  prompt 
and  effective  as  could  be  expected.     With  paved  roads  the  fire- 
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Captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  17. 
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men  could  undoubtedly  get  to  a  fire  more  promptly ;  but,  as  mat- 
ters are,  the  men  do  their  duty  with  the  best  results  that  devotion, 
to  duty,  under  such  difficulties,  can  command.  They  are  ever 
vigilant  for  any  alarm,  and  when  there  is  delay,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  men  or  of  horses. 

Following  is  the  roll :  Captain,  John  L.  Garrow ;  lieutenant, 
Joseph  0.  Seese  ;  driver,  Henry  J.  Datz ;  hosemen,  Samuel  D. 
Ramsey,  John  Baker. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  1845. — GRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION  OF  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  FAMOUS  CONFLAGRATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. — 
KINDLED  FROM  A  SMALL  BEGINNING. — THE  ACCUMULATIONS 
OF  MANY  YEARS  OF  INDUSTRY  SWEPT  AWAY  IN  A  FEW 
HOURS. — OLD-ESTABLISHED  FAMILIES  MADE  HOMELESS. — THE 
FLAMES  REPULSED  AT  THE  THIRD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. — 
BUT  SWEPT  ON  RESISTLESS  IN  OTHER  DIRECTIONS. — THE  BANK 
OF  PITTSBURGH  BUILDING  INVADED  BY  THE  FIRE. — ALL  BUT 
THE  VAULT  DESTROYED. — THE  MONONGAHELA  BRIDGE  DE- 
VOURED,   AND    GOODS     LICKED    UP     ALONG    THE     WHARF. AID 

FOR  A  CITY    IN  RUINS. GOVERNOR    SHUNK'S    MESSAGE  TO  THE 

LEGISLATURE. PITTSBURGHERS     RISE     SUPERIOR    TO     CALAM- 
ITY.— THE    PART    OF   THE    VOLUNTEER    FIREMEN. 

When  the  character  of  the  industries  which  have  made  Pitts- 
burgh famous  is  considered,  the  city  has  been  remarkably  exempt 
from  fires  that  could  not  be  successfully  fought  or  confined  within 
a  small  area.  But  it  was  visited  by  one  conflagration  that  will 
cause  the  day  on  which  it  occurred  never  to  be  forgotten  by  its 
people  of  whatever  generation,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  several 
that,  owing  to  attending  circumstances,  were,  or  will  be,  remem- 
bered for  years. 

The  "Great  Fire"  occurred  on  -the  10th  of  April,  1845. 
Pittsburgh's  commanding  position  at  the  head  of  the  great  Ohio 
Valley  had  long  been  recognized.  It  was  the  point  of  distribu- 
tion for  the  territory  south  and  west ;  the  manufactories  which 
are  to-day  associated  with  its  name,  and  which  have  contributed 
so  greatly  to  its  wealth  and  fame,  were  firmly  established ;  all 
the  indications  pointed  to  the  most  profitable  season  in  the  history 
of  the  city. 

This  was  the  condition  at  noon  on  Thursday,  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1845.     Seven  hours  later  the  whole  lower  portion  of  the 
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€ity,  where  the  best  business  and  dwelling  houses  were  located, 
was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins  ;  1,100  families  were  homeless, 
and  the  accumulations  of  years  had  been  swept  away. 

The  fire  originated  about  noon  in  the  yard  back  of  some  frame 
buildings  owned  by  Col.  William  Diehl,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Ferry  street,  and  what  is  now  Second  avenue,  but  which  was 
then  Second  street.     A  woman  had  carelessly  kindled  an   open 
fire  to  heat  water  to  wash.     The  wind  was  high,  and   the  fire 
communicated  to  an  ice-house  on  Ferry  street,  which  was  quickly 
in  flames.     The  heat  ignited  the  frame  buildings   fronting   on 
Second  street,  and  these,  with  the  structures  adjoining,  furnished 
abundance  of  fuel  for  the  destroying  element.     Crossing  Second 
street,  the  large  cotton  factory  of  Col.  James  Woods,  with  all  its 
machinery,  was  soon  a  flaming  ruin.     The  brick  dwelling  adjoin- 
ing met  with  the  same  fate.     The  safety  of  all  that  part  of  the 
city  lying  east  of  Ferry  street  now  depended  upon  the  success  of 
those  who  were  battling  with  the  flames  upon  the  roof  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Ferry  and   Third 
streets,  near  Third  avenue.     The  high  walls  of  this  building 
presented  a  barrier  to  the  flames  in  this  direction.     The  roof  was 
surrounded  by  a   massive  wooden   cornice,   about  breast   high, 
which  served  to  lessen  the  danger  of  those  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  extinguishing  the  flakes  of  fire  which  were  continually 
falling  upon  it.     The  intense  heat  soon  caused  the  wood  work  in, 
the  rear  of  the  building  to  smoke  and  then  burst  into  a  flame. 
The  axe  was  used  with  briskness,  and  in  a  few  moments  that 
portion  of  the  cornice  was  thrown  into  the  fiery  gulf  which  raged 
beneath.     This  alone  saved  the  church,  and  to  the  saving  of  the 
church  was  perhaps  due  the  fact  that  any  of  the  built  up  portion 
of  the  city  remained. 

There  were  horrors  enough,  however.  While  the  flames  were 
battled  in  one  direction  at  the  church,  no  human  power  could 
prevent  their  spread  in  the  other,  over  the  richest  streets  of  the 
city.  The  efforts  of  citizens  and  firemen  to  stay  the  course  of 
the  disaster  were  almost  superhuman.  Rolling  toward  them 
with  rapidity  that  left  no  time  for  thought  was  a  wall  of  fire, 
each  moment  growing  larger  and  more  powerful.     It  was  ren- 
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dered  more  fierce  by  a  high  Avind  from  the  southwest,  and  the 
efforts  of  those  Avho  were  ready  to  peril  their  lives  to  check  the 
element  that  was  working  the  ruin  were  practically  useless  be- 
cause of  scarcity  of  water.  This  Avas  appreciated,  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind  all  energies  and  all  water  available  were  devoted 
to  confining  the  fire  within  as  small  a  limit  as  possible.  By 
reason  of  this  the  flames  were  confined  to  the  south  side  of  Third 
street  (now  Third  avenue)  until  the  property  on  that  side  of  the 
street  from  Ferry  to  a  point  near  Market  had  been  destroyed. 
When  the  printing  house  of  John  B.  Butler  had  been  licked  up, 
however,  the  flames  were  swept  across  the  street  and  tOAvard 
Fourth  street  (now  Fourth  avenue).  The  dwellings  of  Dr.  Simp- 
son and  Anthony  Beeler,  although  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
fire,  Avere  spared,  and  the  building  known  as  Philo  Hall,  and 
occupied  as  a  Mayor's  Office,  Avas  the  first  consumed  on  Fourth 
street. 

The  croAvd  noAV  thronged  Fourth  street  (noAV  Fourth  avenue), 
anxiously  aAvaiting  the  approach  of  the  fire  to  the  banking  house 
of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  the  oldest  moneyed  institution  in  the 
city.  The  building,  whose  Avails  Avere  not  destroyed,  was  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  in  the  city  in  that  day,  and  Avas  accounted 
fire-proof.  Its  reputation  in  this  respect  Avas  trusted  to  stop  the 
fire  from  destroying  further.  The  cashier,  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  secured  the  books  and  valuables  of  the  bank,  together 
with  some  property  brought  to  him  for  safety,  in  the  vaults, 
locked  the  doors,  and  left  the  building.  As  the  fire  approached 
the  sheet-iron  AvindoAV  shutters  afforded  some  protection,  but 
the  intense  heat  soon  melted  the  zinc  roof,  the  fire  communicated 
to  the  interior  of  the  building,  Avhich  extended  from  Third  to 
Fourth  streets,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  Avoodwork  other 
than  that  in  the  vault,  the  contents  of  Avhich  Avere  preserved. 

With  the  confidence  placed  in  the  fire-proof  character  of  the 
bank  shattered,  the  people  in  general  realized  that  the  fire  would 
continue  to  spread  until  there  was  nothing  left  in  its  Avay.  Those 
in  the  path  of  the  flames  gave  themselves  up  to  saving  Avhat  they 
could  of  the  contents  of  their  warehouses  and  dAvellings.  Assist- 
ance was  plenty,  but  could  not  be  effective.     Eye-Avitnesses  say 
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the  scene  was  simply  indescribable.  With  the  fire  steadily  ad- 
vancing, and  -with  no  certainty  when  it  would  stop,  men  could 
not  be  expected  to  think  clearly.  Hence  the  attempts  made  to 
save  movable  property  were  not  sufficiently  well  directed  to  be 
other  than  futile. 

Passing    the    Bank    of  Pittsburgh,    the   office    of  the   Daily 
Chronicle  and  the  engine-house  of  the  Vigilant  Fire   Company 
were  consumed.     Then  buildings  on  the  other  side  of  Fourth 
street  began  to  burn,  and  soon  smoke  and  flames  came  from  the 
buildings  on  both  sides  of  Wood  street.     On   the  west  side  of 
Third    street   the   damage   was,   comparatively  speaking,   light. 
On  the  east  side  the  fire  extended  up  to  Diamond  alley,  and  burned 
the  livery  stables  and  bazaar  of  Messrs.  Rody  and  Robert  H.  Pat- 
terson, on  that  alley.     These  stables  were  the  last  to  go  down 
in  this  direction,  but  on  the  other  side  the  destruction  was  tenfold 
greater.     The  flames  had  spread  to  the  Monongahela  River  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  first  alarm.     The  course  in  this  direc- 
tion from  the  original  starting  point  was  across  Front  street, 
above  Chancery  lane.     One  warehouse  here  was  destroyed,  and 
another,  roofed  with  iron,  escaped.     On  the  corner  of  Market 
street  and  First  street  (now   First   avenue)  was  the  wholesale 
grocery  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Holmes,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  city.     This  was  quickly  destroyed.     From  the    Holmes 
building  the  fire  crossed  Market  and  First  streets,  and  spread 
immediately  to  the  river. 

At  this  time  the  fire  had  extended  but  three  squares,  but  when 
it  had  reached  Wood  street  it  covered  an  area  of  five  squares. 
The  majority  of  the  buildings  were  three  and  four  story  brick 
warehouses,  and  at  the  time  in  question  all  were  burning,  the 
loftiest  buildings  melting  like  snow  in  the  sun  before  the  sea  of 
flame  which  rolled  and  leaped  inward,  as  if  in  derision  of  the 
suff'ering  multitude,  whose  household  goods  were  thus  ruthlessly 
being  torn  away.  The  high  wind  which  prevailed  when  the  fire 
began  had  become  a  gale,  and  nothing  Avas  wanting  to  aid  the 
work  of  destruction. 

The  river  trade  of  Pittsburgh  was  at  this  period  of  its  history 
one  of  its  most  important  interests.     Water  street  was  lined  with 
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wholesale  commission  and  forwarding,  iron  and  grocery  ware- 
houses. One  after  another  of  these  went  down  with  fearful 
rapidity.  The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  ignition  and  de- 
struction of  a  building  was  incredibly  short.  Property  of  every 
description  was  hastily  removed  from  the  burning  buildings  to 
the  wharf,  but  the  intense  heat,  the  darting  flame,  and  the  falling 
sparks  fired  the  wharves,  and  the  destruction  extended  to  the  very 
water's  edge.  The  steamboats  in  port  at  the  time  dropped  down 
the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Saw  Mill  Run,  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  were  saved,  but  the  wooden  bridge  across  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  at  the  foot  of  Smithfield  street  was  destroyed.  The 
Monongahela  House,  on  the  corner  of  Smithfield  and  Water 
streets,  which  had  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Lyon  &  Short  but  a 
few  years  before,  and  Avhich  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  country,  met  the  same  fate.  It  commenced  burning 
in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  and  its  destruction  was  so 
rapid  that  the  majority  of  the  boarders  were  unable  to  save  their 
effects. 

From  Water  street  to  Third,  on  the  west  side  of  Smithfield 
street,  and  in  all  the  space  between  Smithfield  and  Ferry  streets 
not  a  building  was  left  standing.  On  the  other  side  of  Smith- 
field  street,  from  Fourth  to  the  river,  the  destruction  was  hardly 
less  complete.  In  this  section  of  the  city  were  located  the  Dravo 
House,  Merchant's  Hotel,  Baptist  church,  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter  was  a  stone  building  of  considerable  size,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used.  With  the  others 
mentioned,  it  was  damaged  beyond  repair.  On  the  corner  ot 
Fourth  and  Ross  streets  stood  the  Scotch  Hill  House,  a  large 
three-story  frame  building,  used  as  a  hotel.  It  was  the  only 
building  left  standing  in  the  square. 

But  the  flames  did  not  stop  at  Ross  street,  which  was  then 
practically  the  limit  of  the  city  in  that  du'cction.  Beyond  was 
the  populous  district  known  as  Kensington,  or  Pipetown.  Over 
this  the  fire  raged,  prostrating  in  its  path  the  dwellings  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  in  one  common  ruin.  Its  fury  was  not  spent 
until  the  end  of  Kensington   had  been   reached,  and  the  Dowlas 
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Iron  Works  and  much  other  valuable  property  in  that  district 
destroyed. 

"At  about  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  work  of  destruction  had  been 
completed,"  says  J.  Heron  Foster,  from  whose  account  of  the 
fire  the  foregoing  was  taken,  "  and  the  fairest  portion  of  our  city 
was  in  ruins.  A  ward  which  but  a  few  months  before  had  polled 
587  voters,  now  shelters  but  ten  or  fifteen  of  them,  whilst  a  large 
portion  of  another  was  also  destroyed.  Thousands  were  seeking 
shelter  who  had  removed  their  property,  only  to  see  it  burned  in 
the  streets  or  pilfered  by  groups  of  miscreants,  whose  dishonesty 
no  feelings  of  humanity  could  restrain,  when  such  an  opportunity 
for  plunder  occurred.  The  remainder  of  the  city  and  Allegheny 
was  overrun  by  those  who,  were  houseless,  and  many  of  them  took 
refuge  in  the  country." 

William  Breckenridge,  who  was  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  fire, 
wrote  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  under  date  of  April  14, 
1845 :  "  The  fire  which  has  destroyed  the  best  half  of  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record.  The 
alarm  was  given  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  After  it  was 
found  that  the  fire  was  not  arrested  at  once,  fears  began  to  pre- 
vail that  it  would  reach  Market  street.  The  wind  blew  a  perfect 
gale,  as  it  had  done  for  two  Aveeks,  rising  in  the  morning,  increas- 
ing until  noon  and  then  going  down  with  the  sun,  while  the 
atmosphere  had  been  almost  cloudless,  yet  cold  and  dry.  I 
looked  down  the  river  front,  which  was  piled  high  with  commod- 
ities ready  for  shipment,  or  which  had  just  arrived.  The  dust, 
the  smoke  and  heat  were  suffocating.  The  flames  had  reached 
half  way  to  Market  street,  and  the  owners  of  warehouses,  now 
fully  sensible  to  their  danger,  were  hurrying  their  goods  to  the 
open  spa<3e  along  the  river.  I  returned  and  passed  along  the 
square  between  Market  and  Wood  streets,  and  thence  along  the 
square,  between  Wood  and  Smithfield  streets,  to  theMonongahela 
House.  In  the  distance  described  many  were  already  emptying 
their  warehouses  by  way  of  precaution,  still  thinking  it  scarcely 
possible  that  the  fire  could  reach  them.  When  in  Smithfield 
street,  I  discovered,  in  looking  across  the  city,  that  the  air  was 
filled  with  flying  pieces  of  wood  in  a  state  of   combustion.     A 
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piece  of  shingle,  as  large  as  my  hand,  still  blazing,  fell  at  my 
feet.  I  saw  that  such  lighted  torches  falling  at  once  upon  a 
thousand  houses,  half  a  mile  from  what  was  still  regarded  as  the 
scene  of  danger,  must  produce  a  conflagration  that  no  human 
power  could  stop.  The  wind  blew  so  violently  that  it  was  difficult 
to  stand  up ;  the  wooden  roofs  were  so  dry  that  the  least  touch, 
as  quick  as  a  flash  of  powder,  would  produce  a  blaze. 

"  About  2  o'clock  the  fire  broke  out  in  so  many  places,  and  its 
irresistible  power  became  so  evident,  that  every  man  hurried  homo 
to  save  what  he  could.  I  sought  shelter  in  Allegheny.  It  was 
about  three  o'clock  when  I  reached  my  destination.  At  this  time 
the  whole  part  of  the  town  destroyed  Avas  one  sheet  of  fire.  The 
cupola  of  the  University  burnt  for  a  few  minutes  like  paper  and 
went  down.  The  bridge  across  the  Monongahela  river  at  Smith- 
field  street  was  burned  down  in  ten  minutes.  I  do  not  think 
more  than  two  hours  elapsed  after  the  fire  was  fairly  under  way 
before  the  destruction  was  completed,  a  destruction  which,  I 
verily  believe,  no  human  efforts  could  have  stayed.  You  know 
the  power  of  flames  under  the  blow-pipe.  Imagine  a  sheet  of 
flames  three  hundred  yards  wide,  driven  before  the  fiercest  Avind. 
Window  glass  was  melted  and  the  flames  rushed  into  the  upper 
stories ;  zinc  roofs  melted  and  ran  down  the  spouts  ;  the  sheet- 
iron  roof  of  the  Monongahela  House  became  so  heated  as  to  set 
fire  to  the  sheathing  below.  Fire  was  communicated  to  the  goods, 
furniture  and  commodities  along  the  river,  and  all  that  was  per- 
ishable, or  nearly  all,  was  lost.  The  same  fate,  or  rather  Avorse, 
befell  those  articles  which  had  been  got  into  the  streets  ;  they 
were  totally  destroyed.  The  pavement  became  like  a  heated  oven. 
More  than  two  thousand  families — mostly  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, for  this  was  the  Avealthy  and  business  part  of  the  city — 
were  deprived  of  their  homes,  very  few  being  able  even  to  save  a 
change  of  linen.  The  wind  began  to  lull  about  six  o'clock,  and 
by  seven  it  Avas  all  over. 

"  In  the  course  of  three  hours  12,000  men,  women  and 
children,  nearly  all  in  comfortable  circumstances,  saw  themselves 
houseless  and  destitute.  The  next  morning  I  passed  through  the 
smoking  ruins.      So  intense  had  been  the  licat  that  scarcely  any 
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appearance  of  wood  was  to  be  seen ;  even  the  ashes  had  disap- 
peared. But  for  the  smoke  and  recent  appearances  it  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  city,  long  since  destroyed. 
Although  familiar  with  the  spot  for  fifty  years,  having  seen  al- 
most every  house  erected,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
recognize  the  places  where  once  stood  the  most  familiar  dwell- 
ings. *  *  *  rjy^Q  paj,|;  Qf  ^]^g  gj^y  destroyed  was  the  origi- 
nal town.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  held  by  the  first  settlers  and 
their  descendants.  The  ground  is  of  immense  value,  but  never 
raised  to  speculative  prices,  because  the  holders  could  say  :  'If 
my  lot  is  worth  $10, OOOto  another  it  is  worth  as  much  to  me.'  The 
buildings  were  the  gatherings  of  industry  of  families,  and  there- 
fore as  diversified  as  their  fortunes." 

Another  gentleman,  who  visited  Pittsburgh  two  months  after 
the  fire,  wrote  this  to  the  Cincinnati  Gf-azette  :  "  I  am  familiar 
with  the  localities  of  the  city  and  thought  I  had  acquired  from 
reading  a  tolerably  accurate  impression  of  the  ruins  and  vast 
destruction  of  property,  but  I  had  no  just  conception.  No 
description  can  reach  the  reality.  Two  months  have  elapsed,  and 
passways  are  scarcely  opened  through  the  heaps  of  stone,  brick 
and  iron." 

One  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  in  connection  with  the 
fire  is  the  fact  that  in  the  destruction  of  so  many  buildings,  and 
in  the  desperate  efforts  of  thousands  to  save  their  personal 
eifects  from  the  fire,  amid  the  fall  of  walls  and  burning  timbers, 
only  two  lives  were  lost.  Early  in  May,  a  month  after  the 
fire,  the  body  of  Samuel  Kingston,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Bar,  was  found  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  on 
Second  street,  the  second  house  above  his  residence.  He  was 
last  seen  going  towards  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  save  a  valuable  piano.  Confused  and  bewildered  by  the 
smoke  and  flames,  which  were  raging  around  him,  he  entered, 
through  mistake,  the  house  in  the  cellar  of  which  his  body  was 
found,  and  there  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  other  victim  was  supposed  to  be  a  woman  named  Mrs. 
Maglone.  On  the  22d  of  April  some  human  bones  were  found 
in  the  cellar  of  the  store  of  the  Messrs.  Arthurs,  at  the  corner  of 
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Second  and  Grant  streets.  Mrs.  Maglone  was  last  seen  near 
that  corner.  She  probably  ran  into  the  hall  to  escape  from  the 
flames  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  perished  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  building. 

The  money  loss  occasioned  by  the  fire  was  estimated  to  be 
from  $8,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  fire  prostrated  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  for  months,  and,  if  the  consequential  damages 
growing  out  of  this  fact  are  considered,  the  latter  estimate  is 
probably  not  excessive.     The  insurance  was  only  $870,000. 

How  the  calamity  was  viewed  by  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  is 
best  shown  by  the  action  of  their  representatives.  At  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  held  April  11,  1845, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"Whereas,  A  very  large  portion,  comprising  probably  more  than 
a  third  of  the  population,  is  suffering,  and  two-thirds  of  the  wealth 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  smouldering  in  ruins,  by  a  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  unprecedented  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
extent  and  universality  of  the  disaster  are  at  this  moment  beyond 
all  computation — carrying  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  in  a  ruin  that  beggars  estimate  or  description, 
and  sets  at  nought  all  hopes  of  private  or  local  relief,  and  appeals 
irresistibly  to  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  and  the  country  ; 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  C.  Darragh  be  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  seat  of  government  and  press  upon  the 
authorities  there  the  claims  and  necessity  for  such  liberal  pro- 
visions of  law  as  will  mitigate  the  enormous  losses  and  sufiering 
of  a  prostrate  community,  and  for  this  purpose  to  forego  for  a 
few  days  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  [this  had  been  set 
for  the  15th  inst.]  until  some  adequate  and  appropriate  measures 
of  relief  can  be  agreed  upon." 

On   the   14th   of   April  Francis    R.   Shunk,   who   was    then . 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  which  he  said: 

"  The  destroyer  has  come  upon  our  "Western  Emporium.  It 
is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  including 
two-thirds    of  the   business    capital,   was   consumed  by  fire  on 
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Thursday  last.  The  mind  is  appalled  by  the  contemplation  of 
this  desolation.  About  1,100  dwellings  are  in  ruins,  six  or  eight 
thousand  inhabitants  are  houseless,  and  millions  of  property  are 
destroyed. 

"  A  week  ago  Pittsburgh  was,  like  the  season,  expanding  its 
energies,  renewing  its  vigor,  and  animated  with  abundant  life. 
Now  its  strength  is  humbled.  A  more  hospitable,  benevolent 
and  energetic  people  than  its  citizens  can  nowhere  be  found.  The 
weight  of  their  present  distress  is  tremendous.  It  appeals  for 
some  relief  with  resistless  force.  *  *  *  Tj^jg  jg  ^^^g  ^f  those 
public  calamities  that  speak  to  the  whole  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  terms  that  are  felt  and  understood  by  all.  It 
invokes  your  immediate  attention.  I  shall  most  heartily  concur 
in  any  measures  of  relief  which  your  wisdom  may  suggest, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  Commonwealth  that  gives 
and  the  people  who  receive." 

The  Legislature  promptly  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  suiFerers  by  the  fire,  and  provided  for  their  release  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  for  three  years. 

News  of  the  disaster  quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  contributions  of  cash,  clothing  and  pro- 
visions were  received  from  all  quarters.  The  cash  contributions, 
made  publicly,  reached  the  total  of  $198,000.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  value  of  private  donations.  Citizens  whose  prop- 
erty had  escaped  destruction,  or  who  had  means  not  affected  by 
the  fire,  also  came  promptly  to  the  relief  of  their  neighbors. 
Temporary  habitations  were  provided  for  those  who  were  home- 
less and  who  suffered  for  food.  Encouraged  by  their  sympathy, 
and  with  characteristic  energy,  the  sufferers  from  the  fire  lost  no 
time  in  setting  about  the  work  of  repairing  their  fortunes.  '"All 
cheered  and  assisted  each  other,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  "and  within 
a  week  many  were  proceeding  to  build  up  where  the  fire  had 
burned  down.  Some,  burnt  out  of  house  and  home,  as  well  as 
having  their  business  stands  destroyed,  had  new  ones  built  and 
were  ready  to  wait  upon  their  friends  on  the  Saturday  night  fol- 
lowing the  fire."  Another  authority  states  that  two  months 
after  the  fire,  between  four  and  five  hundred  buildings,  generally 
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better  than  those  which  had  been  burned,  were  either  completed 
or  in  course  of  erection  in  the  burnt  district. 

At  the  date  of  this  great  fire  Pittsburgh  had  six  Volunteer 
Fire  Companies — the  Eagle,  Allegheny,  Vigilant,  Duquesne, 
Neptune  and  Niagara — and  Allegheny  City  four — the  Uncle 
Sam,  Washington,  William  Penn  and  Union  Hose.  The  mem- 
bers of  all  these  companies  did  all  in  their  power  to  check  the 
flames.  They  were  successful  in  preventing  their  spread  east  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  but  powerless  in  the  other 
direction.  It  has  always  been  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  eiforts  of  those  Volunteer  Firemen  that  the 
whole  city  was  not  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  COURT-HOUSE. — THE  TONGUE  OF 
FLAME  THAT  DARTED  FROM  THE  DOME. — A  DETERMINED 
STRUGGLE  TO  SAVE  THE  VENERABLE  BUILDING. — FIREMEN 
IN  DEADLY  PERIL. — A  LADDER  RAISED  JUST  IN  TIME  FOR 
THEIR  RESCUE. BRAVE  YOUNG  HARRY  MCDERMOTT. — DES- 
TRUCTION OF  THE  EXPOSITION  BUILDING. — SCENES  AND  INCI- 
DENTS    OF    A     MEMORABLE     CONFLAGRATION. — THE     LOSS      OF 

VALUABLE  RELICS  AND  OF  MUCH  OTHER  VALUABLE  PROPERTY. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  FIRE. — GNAWING  RATS 
CAUSE  A  GREAT  DESTRUCTION  OF  PROPERTY. — A  FIRE  THAT 
THREATENED  THE  VERY  HEART  OF  PITTSBURGH. —  MASONIC 
HALL  AND  HAMILTON'S  MUSIC  HALL  IN  FLAMES. — INCIDENTS 
OF  A  TERRIBLE  AND  ANXIOUS  NIGHT. — FIREMEN  AND  CITIZENS 
PREVENT   A   GENERAL   DISASTER. 

Sunday,  May  7,  1882,  will  be  long  remembered  by  Pitts- 
burghers.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the  Court  House,  one  of  tlie 
most  imposing  buildings  in  the  city,  and  one  that  was  generally 
considered  fire  proof,  was  burned.  It  was  just  12.30  o'clock, 
P.  M.  when  Lewis  Sussman,  a  pawn  broker  at  the  mouth  of  Wylie 
avenue,  rushed  into  the  drug  store  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Grant  street,  and  secured  the  key  for  fire  alarm  box  No.  26. 
The  Court  House  was  afire !  a  tongue  of  flame  had  been  seen  to 
dart  like  a  serpent's  head  out  from  the  very  point  of  the  dome, 
and  then  draw  back  to  issue  again,  quicker  and  quicker,  as  the 
increasing,  unseen  force  behind  drove  it  forth  in  clear  relief 
against  the  cloudless  sky. 

As  the  alarm  of  fire  sounded  upon  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath 
afternoon  streams  of  church  folk  were  wending  their  way  home 
from  worship.  The  quiet  scene  was  transformed  into  one  of  in- 
tense excitement  in  an  instant.  Like  an  electric  current  the 
news  flashed  down  Fifth  avenue  and  from  mouth  to  mouth  tl:3- 
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words  were  passed:  "The  Court  House  is  afire!"  Another 
instant  passed,  and  the  gallop  of  horses'  hoofs  is  heard,  with  the 
lumbering  roll  of  the  Seventh  avenue  and  Duquesne  steamers 
coming  at  break-neck  speed  towards  Fifth  avenue  from  opposite 
directions  on  Smithfield  street ;  the  throngs  on  the  street  separate 
and  the  fire  laddies,  followed  by  other  companies  with  their 
engines  and  hose  carriages,  dash  towards  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
Arriving  there  the  lines  of  hose  are  attached  to  the  nearest  water 
plugs.  The  first  puif  of  smoke  was  seen  at  12.22  P.  M.  Nine 
minutes  later  the  alarm  was  struck,  and  at  12.36  Chief  Engineer 
Evans  turned  on  the  first  stream  and  the  work  of  fighting  the 
fire  was  commenced. 

By  this  time  the  increasing  crowd  of  people  covered  every  inch 
of  standing  room  upon  the  four  streets  bounding  the  Court  House 
yard.     They  were  soon  forced  back,  however,  and  sufficient  room 
was  obtained  to  enable  the  firemen  to  work  with  freedom.     All 
the  engine  companies  had  been  called  into  action  except  one  in 
each  district.     Chief  Engineer  James  Crow,  of  the  Allegheny 
City  Fire   Department,   with  the  Independence   and   Columbia  . 
Engine  Companies,  crossed  the  river  to  take  a  hand  with  their 
brother  firemen  against  the  destroying  element  that  was  feeding 
upon  the  antiquely  pillared  and  massive  building  that  sheltered 
the  archives  of  Allegheny  county.     The  first  two  lines  of  hose 
run  out  by  the  engine  companies  burst  almost  before  they  had 
begun  to  play,  but  they  were  quickly  replaced  by  others,  and, 
within  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  lines  of  hose 
were  dragged  in  at  each  gate,  and  over  the  high  walls  on  Grant 
and  Diamond  streets  ;  through  the  basement  hallways  and  up  the 
stairs^'  through  the  second  story  windows  and  down  the  stairs, 
and  into  the  front  entrance  to  the  rotunda,  where  the  fire  was 
located.     Streams  poured  into  it  all  around,  both  above  and  below 
and  the  firemen  worked  with  a  will.     The  whole  interior  was  in 
flames  and  the  eight  large  fluted  columns,  built  upon  stone  ped- 
estals, forming  a  circular  palisade  that  extended  to  the  dome, 
carried  on  their  surface  the  flames  that  rose  from  below.     The 
sight  was  grand  and  awful.     The  men  fought  nobly,  but  the  fire 
gained  on  them,  and  seemed  to  direct  its  energies  towards  the 
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roof  and  the  dome.  Below,  upon  the  first  floor,  there  was  little 
to  excite  the  fury  of  the  fire,  excepting  the  pillars  and  a  lunch 
•stand,  all  else  being  stone  as  far  up  as  the  second  floor,  where 
there  was  more  inflammable  material.  The  heat  and  flames, 
rising  to  the  dome,  made  short  work  of  it.  Unsupported  by  the 
pillars,  but  built  upon  the  roof  surrounding  the  rotunda,  and 
•constructed  of  light  material  covered  with  tin,  it  was  an  easy 
prey.  In  it  hung  the  first  public  bell  rung  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Its  iron  tongue  had  long  been  silent,  but  spoke  again 
and  waked  the  echoes,  almost  dead,  at  noon  on  Independence 
Day,  when  independence  years  were  numbered  by  a  hundred. 
After  that  it  remained  pendant  and  still  until  it  fell  upon  the 
flagstones  with  the  falling  dehris  from  the  dome. 

The  fragments  of  burning  wood  and  rafters  which  had  consti- 
tuted the  dome,  assisted  in  falling  to  increase  the  fierceness  of 
the  blaze  on  the  second  floor,  where  sad  havoc  had  already  been 
wrought.  The  jury-rooms  and  District  Attorney's  office  lay  open 
to  the  sky,  and  upon  the  floor  was  piled  burning  wood  and  ashes, 
all  that  remained  of  the  roof.  The  fire  burned  fierce  and  fiercer, 
gutting,  as  it  went,  the  whole  front  portion  of  the  upper  floor, 
but  spreading  so  rapidly  that  at  one  time  a  large  sheet  of  flame 
-was  rising  from  every  part  of  the  burning  interior. 

Just  then  Firemen  William  Diebold,  Samuel  Carnahan,  Michael 
Shenahan,  Isaac  Craig  and  William  Beck  appeared  at  one  of  the 
upper  windows  at  the  corner  next  Fifth  avenue  crying  loudly  for 
a  ladder  to  be  raised.  They  had  been  cut  ofi"  in  one  of  the  jury- 
rooms  by  the  fire  and  there  was  no  means  of  escape  for  them 
save  by  the  windows.  They  could  hot  be  seen  by  their  friends 
nor  those  close  to  the  building,  and  the  crowd  outside  the 
fire  cordon  stood  by  in  helpless  suspense,  hoping  that  the  un- 
fortunate men,  whose  death  seemed  certain,  would  be  able  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  with  means  to  assist  them.  It  seemed 
fully  five  minutes,  though  it  was  scarcely  that  long,  before  their 
cries  and  gesticulations  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other  fire- 
men. All  haste  was  then  made  to  raise  a  ladder  for  the  rescue. 
Slowly  the  long  ladder  was  hoisted  against  the  window,  and  faster 
"ihe  flames  licked  close  and  closer  to  where  the  men  stood,  while 
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every  eye  upon  the  street  was  turned  towards  them.  Finally  the 
ladder  touched  the  window  sill,  and  the  foremost  fireman  clutched 
it.  A  thrilling  cheer  went  up  from  those  below,  and  then  there 
was  an  instant  of  intense  silence  while  the  imperilled  firemen 
climbed  on  the  rungs.  As  they  descended  to  the  ground  another 
great  shout  went  up. 

Just  when  the  fire  was  raging  about  the  library  and  efforts  were 
being  made  to  save  what  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  legal  col- 
lections in  the  country,  Harry  McDermott,  a  grandson  of  Jury 
Commissioner  Hogan,  almost  lost  his  life  in  the  hallway  beneath. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the  Court  House  when  it 
was  known  that  prompt  action  was  necessary  to  save  the  records. 
He  was  stopped  by  a  policeman,  who  asked  where  he  was  going. 
Young  McDermott  replied :  "  Grandfather  wants  me  to  save 
the  records  in  the  Jury  Commissioners'  ofiBce."  When  he  reached 
the  hallway  a  large  piece  of  heavy  skylight  was  broken  by  a  fall- 
ing timber  and  came  crushing  down  upon  the  boy.  His  face  was 
cut  open  and  it  was  thought  for  a  time  that  he  was  dead,  but  he 
recovered. 

The  court-rooms  were  immediately  under  the  raging  flames  and 
on  each  side  of  the  rotunda.  There  were  two  rooms  on  each  side 
where  the  firemen  fought  the  fire,  while  the  hot  coals  and  burning 
timbers  dropped  around  them.  Everything  seemed  fast  going 
before  the  hungry  fire-fiend.  The  men  stood  in  room  No.  2  of 
Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1,  throwing  streams  through  the  door- 
way into  the  rotunda,  and  similar  work  was  being  performed  in 
the  rooms  of  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  2  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rotunda.  The  water  being  thrown  above  was  passing  down 
like  a  cataract  through  a  crevice  in  the  ceiling,  and  was  hot 
enough  to  scald.  A  clock  against  the  wall  ticked  on  and  marked 
the  hour — 10  P.  M.     The  firemen  were  then  gaining  control. 

The  offices  of  the  County  Register  adjoined  the  rooms  of 
Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1.  Things  became  decidedly  hot 
there.  Before  the  fire  entered  the  room,  Deputy  Register  Petrie 
and  Clerks  Gray  and  Fisher,  assisted  by  Judge  Ewing  and  others, 
removed  the  valuable  records  to  places  of  safety.  Willing  hands 
were  also  at  work  in  the  Law  Library,  which  contained  one  of  the 
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most  valuable  collections  of  legal  works  in  the  country,  and  the 
other  county  offices.  Judges  and  attorneys  worked  side  by  side 
with  street  arabs  in  getting  the  records  out  of  harm's  way.  The 
streams  of  water  thrown  from  many  lines  of  hose  flooded  the 
building,  rushed  down  the  stairways,  over  the  balustrades  and 
dripped  through  the  ceilings,  bringing  with  them  every  few 
moments  large  pieces  of  plaster.  But  the  volunteer  salvage  men 
worked  on  unmindful  of  discomfort  or  danger,  and  so  successful 
were  they  that  not  a  single  book  or  document  of  value  was  lost. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  was  never  definitely  ascertained.  The 
theory  is  that  it  originated  in  a  coffee  stand,  made  of  dry  boards, 
which  stood  in  the  rotunda,  and  which  was  ablaze  when  the  fire 
was  first  discovered.  Fire  to  heat  coffee  was  kept  in  this  stand 
during  the  week,  but  those  in  charge  were  positive  it  had  been 
extinguished  when  they  left  the  Court  House  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Another  theory  held  by  many  is  that  one  of  the  gas  jets 
left  burning  all  the  time  in  the  closets  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  had  ignited  the  wood-work.  On  several  occasions  this 
was  known  to  have  been  done,  persons  going  out  of  the  closets 
and  carelessly  pushing  the  gas  jets  too  close  to  the  partition.  A 
third  theory  was  that  a  lighted  cigar  thrown  in  a  waste  paper 
basket  the  day  before  was  responsible  for  the  disaster.  The 
building  was  heated  throughout  by  steam,  and  the  watchmen 
were  certain  they  had  not  carried  fire  with  them  in  making  their 
rounds.  For  a  day  or  two  some  persons  hinted  at  incendiarism, 
but  this  was  scouted  at,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  suggested. 

"  The  city  is  burning  !"  was  the  exclamation  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  thousands  of  Pittsburghers  and  residents  of  Allegheny 
City,  as  the  sky  reddened  with  a  lurid  glare  and  the  sides  and 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  lighted  by  the  reflection  from  a  vast  con- 
flagration. In  the  early  morning  of  October  3,  1883,  those  who 
lived  within  sight  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river  saw 
a  thrilling  spectacle  on  the  point,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  Allegheny  rivers,  on  which  stood  the  immense  buildings  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Exposition  Society.  From  the  southwestern  end 
of  the   Exposition  building — that   devoted   to   the   exhibits  of 
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machinery — a  pillar  of  flame  was  mounting  heavenward.  The- 
vast  reflection  made  the  placid  surface  of  the  river  glisten  like  a 
mirror  from  bridge  to  bridge,  and  the  sound  of  crackling  timbers 
and  falling  beams  were  already  carried  to  the  Pittsburgh  shore. 
It  was  more  like  a  vast  explosion  than  an  ordinary  flre,  so  rapid 
had  been  the  spread  of  the  flames.  The  buildings  were  of  frame^ 
filled  with  the  inflammable  materials  that  had  been  on  exhibition, 
for  a  month,  and  burned  like  tinder. 

Prompt  as  the  firemen  were,  before  the  door  of  a  single  engine- 
house  in  the  two  cities  had  been  thrown  open  in  response  to  the 
dozen  alarms  that  w^re  sent  in  when  the  flames  were  discovered 
they  were  far  beyond  control.  The  slight  fabric  of  frame  whicK 
contained  the  immensely  valuable  exhibits  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Exposition  was  melting  like  wax  before  the  furnace  heat  whicK 
had  developed  within  it  as  though  by  magic,  and  the  black 
engines  of  Power  Hall  soon  alone  relieved  the  vast  background 
of  soaring  flame.  The  employes  of  the  Exposition  Society,  who- 
had  been  asleep  in  the  building,  saved  themselves  by  leaping 
from  windows  or  dashing  open  bolted  doors.  A  row  of  brick 
buildings,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  South  Avenue,  were 
afire  in  a  dozen  places,  and  the  firemen  fought  their  way  through, 
the  raging  heat  to  save  them  from  destruction.  To  add  to  the 
dangers  of  the  scene  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  only  such 
engines  could  do  .eff"ective  work  as  carried  enough  hose  to  draw 
their  supply  of  water  from  the  river. 

The  four  towers,  which  ornamented  the  center  of  the  building,, 
toppled  and  fell  almost  simultaneously,  the  rolling  clouds  of 
smoke  seemed  to  be  devoured  for  an  instant  by  a  universal  burst 
of  flame,  which  shook  the  windows  of  houses  ten  squares  away. 
A  moment  later  fifty  barrels  of  oil,  the  property  of  one  of  the 
exhibitors,  exploded  at  once  and  the  destruction  of  the  Exposition 
buildings  was  complete.  For  hours  afterward,  until  long  after 
daylight,  the  engines  continued  to  play  upon  the  five  acres  of 
glowing  ruins,  which  marked  the  spot  on  which  they  had  once 
stood,  and  where  20,000  people  had  viewed  their  priceless  con- 
tents a  few  short  hours  before.  A  few  outbuildings  alone 
remained  upon  the  Exposition  grounds.     But  one  life  was  lost. 
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The  victim  was  a  stable  boy,  John  Crouse,  who  had  gone  to  sleep 
in  a  shed  near  the  main  building.  His  charred  bones  were  not 
recovered  for  several  days.  Valuable  books  destroyed  were :  A 
Bible  printed  in  English  in  1620,  in  an  elegant  state  of  preser- 
vation, owned  by  Charles  Wray,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  valued  at 
$2,500 ;  a  German  pictorial  Bible,  printed  in  1705,  and  valued  at 
$500 ;  four  other  Bibles,  each  over  100  years  old ;  a  valuable 
book  on  theology,  printed  in  London  in  1599 ;  a  German  book, 
printed  in  1507,  bearing  on  the  title  page  the  inscription  '  Die 
Werke,  Martin  Luther's  "  ;  a  work  of  John  Calvin,"  printed  in 
1650  ;  an  old  map  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  1734, 
showing  that  Logtown  was  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river ;  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  old  newspapers,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  including  several  genuine  copies  of  the 
Ulster  County  G-azette,  containing  notices  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
George  Washington. 

The  loss  on  buildings  and  contents  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 
Major  J.  B.  Washington,  of  the  same  ancestry  as  the  Father  of 
our  Country,  lost  a  survey  of  Mount  Yernon  made  by  his  distin- 
guished relative,  with  marginal  notes  in  Gen.  Washington's  hand- 
writing, also  a  pair  of  candlesticks  used  by  Washington  during 
the  Revolution,  and  a  Washington  medal  valued  at  $1,000,  J. 
L.  Standish,  of  Beaver  Falls,  a  direct  descendant  of  Captain 
Miles  Standish,  had  on  exhibition  a  pair  of  heavy  andirons, 
brought  over  by  Captain  Standish  in  the  Mayflower.  The  fire 
could  not  destroy  these  and  they  were  recovered  from  the  debris. 
Military  and  colonial  relics  in  great  numbers  were  lost,  and  many 
valuable  works  of  art.  The  generally  accepted  cause  of  the  con- 
flagration was  that  parafiine,  used  to  coat  a  balloon  for  exhibi- 
tions, had  ignited  spontaneously. 

********* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fires  in  the  history  of  Pittsburgh 
was  that  which  partly  destroyed  the  First  National  Bank  build- 
ing, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Wood  street,  on  the 
morning  of  June  10,  1886.  In  a  few  hours  one  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  city  was  wrecked.  It  had  been  constructed  with 
the  especial  design  of  securing  a  building  that  would  be  fire- 
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proof;  yet  the  gnawing  of  rats  started  a  blaze  hot  enough  to  melt 
iron,  and  that  for  a>  time  threatened  to  cause  wide-spread  destruc- 
tion in  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city.  The  First 
National  Bank  Building  was  a  five-story  iron  structure.  The 
basement  was  used  as  a  receiving  room  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company ;  the  bank  occupied  the  first  ground  floor ; 
the  second  floor  was  used  as  office  rooms ;  the  third  floor  as  a 
telephone  exchange;  the  fourth  floor  as  an  operating  room  for 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company ;  and  the  fifth  floor  by 
the  same  corporation  as  a  storage  room  for  batteries.  The  build- 
ings on  all  sides  were  costly.  At  5.40  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  June,  1886,  two  men  and  a  boy  rushed  out  of  the 
building  crying  "fire!"  The  alarm  was  quickly  sent  in,  and 
several  engine  companies  were  promptly  on  the  ground.  The 
fourth  floor  was  a  mass  of  flames.  Soon  the  windows  crackled 
and  the  flames  leaped  up  toward  the  roof.  The  several  thousand 
open  glass  jars,  used  as  battery  cells,  and  with  a  heavy  coating 
of  oil  above  the  water,  to  prevent  evaporation,  furnished  fuel 
and  the  upper  stories  of  the  building  were  soon  ablaze.  The 
heat  was  intense  and  unbearable,  and  notwithstanding  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  firemen,  the  flames  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  had  penetrated  the  roof,  and  were 
shooting  high  toward  the  clouds. 

Chief  Engineer  Evans,  of  the  Fire  Department,  was  among 
the  first  on  the  ground,  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
Engine  companies  from  several  districts  were  at  once  called  out, 
and  a  systematic  fight  with  the  fire  took  place.  During  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  the  net-work  of  wires  entering  the  building  from 
all  sides  interfered  greatly  with  the  firemen.  They  could  not 
get  high  ladders  up,  and  were  in  other  respects  retarded.  These 
obstacles  were  soon  removed  by  the  flames,  however.  Wire  after 
wire  was  burned  off"  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  some  great  gaps 
appeared  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  where  sheets  of  the 
iron  coping  dropped  off".  Undeterred  by  the  terrible  heat,  the 
firemen  poured  streams  into  the  crater  of  flame.  Just  at  the 
time  before  their  eff"orts  began  to  tell  the  danger  seemed  greatest, 
but  they  succeeded  not  only  in  saving  the  lower  stories  of  the 
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building  in  which  the  fire  originated,  but  prevented  any  damage 
to  the  valuable  property  adjoining  save  that  caused  by  -vvater, 
and  the  damage  on  this  account  was  small.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  honorable  history  of  the 
Pire  Department  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  the  cause  of  the  fire  ceases  to  be 
remembered.  The  operators  employed  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  lunch  with 
them  and  eating  in  the  operating  room.  Employes  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  did  the  same.  Where  there  is  anything  to 
eat  rats  will  gather,  and  the  First  National  Bank  Building  had 
its  share.  They  infested  the  operating  room  particularly,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  something  better  suited  to  their  taste,  gnawed 
the  linen  covering  with  which  the  wires  entering  the  building 
were  insulated.  This  covering  is  saturated  with  paraffine  for 
which  rats  have  a  particular  liking.  Their  attacks  on  the  wires 
in  the  Western  Union  operating  room  were  known,  and  every 
efibrt  was  made  to  guard  against  danger  ;  but  in  vain.  It  has 
been  stated  that  twice  during  the  night  preceding  the  fire  in- 
cipient blazes  had  been  caused  by  wires  from  which  the  covering 
had  been  gnawed  coming  in  contact  with  woodwork  in  the  room. 
These  blazes  were  easily  extinguished  and  caused  no  alarm. 
Neither,  it  appears,  did  they  suggest  the  advisability  of  a  close 
inspection.  After  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  only  two  men 
and  a  boy  were  left  in  the  room.  The  men  were  busy  and  the 
boy  asleep  or  not  on  the  lookout  for  danger.  All  of  a  sudden,  at 
5.40  o'clock,  the  large  switchboard  at  one  end  of  the  room,  a 
wooden  contrivance  extending  almost  across  the  room,  burst  into 
flames.  These  communicated  rapidly  with  the  tables  and  other 
woodwork  in  the  apartment.  The  frightened  operators  and  the 
boy  made  some  attempt  to  extinguish  the  fire,  but  it  spread  over 
the  room  so  fast  that  they  were  compelled  to  get  out  without 
waiting  to  take  their  coats  and  hats  from  the  coat-room.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  street  the  whole  interior  of  the  floor  was 
ablaze.  The  rest  of  the  work  of  destruction  was  surprisingly 
rapid  considering  the  character  of  the  building*  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  fire  to  any  other  circumstance 
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than  that  given.  It  was  conceded  from  the  first  that  the  rats  had 
gnawed  the  linen  paraffine  coating  from  the  wires  behind  the 
switchboard  and  that  the  latter  had  been  ignited  by  the  naked 
wires. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  sjc  * 

On  the  night  of  August  12,  1887,  30,000  Pittsburghers  stood 
helplessly  by  for  three  hours,  and  witnessed  the  destruction  of  two 
of  the  most  valuable  buildings  in  Pittsburgh,  and  serious  damage 
to  a  third.  During  that  time  the  Fire  Department  of  Pittsburgh 
had  what  is  in  some  respects  the  hardest  battle  in  its  history. 
The  buildings  destroyed  were  the  famous  Masonic  Hall  and 
Samuel  Hamilton's  music  hall,  on  Fifth  avenue.  The  Schmidt 
&  Friday  building  was  nearly  ruined.  The  Masonic  Hall  was 
a  four-story  brick  structure.  The  Hamilton  and  Schmidt  & 
Friday  buildings  were  of  brick,  eight  stories  high.  They  had 
been  occupied  only  a  few  months.  The  alarm  was  sounded  from 
the  box  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Smithfield  street,  at 
9.80  o'clock  P.  M.  The  fire  was  found  to  be  burning  in  the  base- 
ment of  that  part  of  Masonic  .hall  occupied  by  Henry  Holtzman, 
upholsterer  and  furniture  dealer,  and  originated  from  some  excel- 
sior stored  therein.  A  dense  volume  of  smoke  was  the  first  evi- 
dence of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  greeted  the  firemen.  There 
were  no  early  indications  of  stubbornness,  and  the  firemen  sent 
several  streams  of  water  into  the  basement,  expecting  the  usual 
results.  Still  the  volumes  of  smoke  issued  from  every  crevice, 
denser  and  thicker  than  at  first.  In  fifteen  minutes  a  lurid  blaze 
shot  out  into  the  darkness  in  the  store  room  of  Campbell  &  Dick, 
extensive  dry  goods  merchants,  who  occupied  all  the  rooms  of 
Masonic  hall  not  leased  by  Iloltzman,  or  used  for  lodge  purposes. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  stream  of  water  broke  the  plate  glass  window 
on  its  way  to  quench  the  advancing  flame.  The  stream  was 
powerless  to  check  it,  however,  and  another  and  another  followed; 
but  the  fire  had  found  the  shelves  burdened  with  light  calicoes^ 
muslins  and  cotton  goods,  and  was  devouring  them. 

The  interior  of  the  great  store  room,  filled  as  it  was  with  articles 
of  a  combustible  nature,  was  soon  a  furnace,  and  for  half  an  hour 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  firemen,  front  and  rear,  were  power- 
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less  to  master  it.  Meanwhile  the  fire  had  extended  to  a  number 
of  tenement  houses  in  the  rear  of  Masonic  Hall  and  fronting  on 
Virgin  alley,  and  the  attention  of  the  firemen  was  directed  to- 
them.  Another  alarm  was  sent  in,  followed  by  another  and 
another,  until  every  engine  company  in  the  city  was  on  the 
ground  and  an  appeal  was  sent  to  Allegheny  for  assistance. 

The  Pittsburgh  firemen  found  that  the  cellar  under  Holtzman's 
store  was  the  seat  of  the  fire,  and  again  directed  their  efforts  to- 
driving  it  out.  This  was.  slow  work,  and  in  the  main  unsatis- 
factory ;  for  as  soon  as  the  flames  died  away  in  one  corner  of  the 
cellar  they  sprang  up  again  in  another.  Once  the  flames  had 
broken  through  the  floor  of  the  first  story  of  the  Masonic  build- 
ing, they  had  little  difficulty  in  extending  to  the  second  floor,, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  both  floors  were  burning  at  the  same  time. 
Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  the  flames  found  the  approach  ta 
the  roof  through  the  medium  of  an  elevator  flume.  In  ten. 
minutes  more  the  top  of  the  building  was  ablaze.  A  dozen  men 
mounted  to  the  roof,  and  took  positions  on  the  ladder,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  fire  on  the  roof  was  apparently  under  control. 
Below,  the  men  on  the  pavement  were  throwing  streams  intO' 
the  first  and  second  floors  and  down  into  the  darkness  of  the 
cellar,  but  the  blaze  seemed  to  thrive  on  water.  Soon  the 
Holtzman  store-room,  which  had  thus  far  escaped,  was  one  sheet 
of  flame.  In  ten  minutes  $30,000  worth  of  goods  were  burned. 
Again  the  fire  took  possession  of  the  roof  of  the  Masonio  building, 
and  this  time  it  refused  to  be  swept  off  by  the  streams  of  water 
thrown  upon  it.  A  light  wind  fanned  it  to  fury.  The  awful 
heat  and  menacing  flame  drove  the  firemen  down  the  ladder,  and 
the  red  tongues  of  the  destroying  element  pointed  higher  and 
still  higber,  till  they  licked  the  woodwork  of  the  supposed 
fire-proof  Hamilton  building.  The  glass  broke  and  they  entered 
the  building  and  took  hold  upon  the  flooring,  the  Avainscoating, 
and  the  timbers  under  the  roof. 

The  west  wind  cooled  the  brows  of  the  panting  firemen,  but  it 
was  an  inspiration  to  the  flames,  and  with  renewed  vigor  and 
volume  they  seized  the  tower  of  the  building,  and  in  a  moment 
were  flying  in  the  winds  with  the  flag,  and  playing  strange  music 
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on  the  strings  of  the  lyre  that  surmounted  the  dome.  The  scene 
at  this  moment  was  wierd,  grand,  entrancing.  Sparks  were 
borne  to  an  altitude  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  fell  again  in  a 
shower  of  glimmering  glory  over  an  area  covering  several  squares. 
On  the  roofs  of  all  buildings  in  the  vicinity  men  were  at  work  to 
receive  and  extinguish  these  messengers  of  danger. 

From  the  rear  o^  the  Hamilton  building  a  pillar  of  flames  burst 
forth.  It  shot  forward  and  took  hold  of  the  tower  at  its  base. 
Shingles,  structural  iron  and  flag  staff  were  soon  enwrapped. 
Finally  the  foundation  supports  were  burned  off  and  the  conical 
tower  toppled  with  a  crash  to  the  street,  200  feet  below,  the  flag- 
staff as  it  fell  revolving  and  dashing  the  heavy  plate  glass  win- 
dows out  of  the  building. 

Meantime  the  fire  Avorked  downward  through  the  flooring  of 
the  Hamilton  building,  and  at  12  o'clock  the  four  upper  floors 
were  completely  enveloped,  flames  issuing  from  the  front  windows, 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  those  in  the  rear,  on  Virgin  Alley.  The 
oflBces  on  those  floors  were  all  in  the  path  of  the  fire,  and  their 
contents,  of  the  most  valuable  character,  were  readily  destroyed. 
The  building  was  furnished  with  hose  on  every  floor,  but  the 
flames  moved  so  rapidly  that  attempts  to  man  the  apparatus  were 
vain.  At  12.30  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  August  13,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Schmidt  &  Friday  building  could  not  be  saved,  as  little 
volumes  of  flames  were  seen  to  issue  from  the  windows  at  short 
intervals.  At  one  o'clock  great  masses  of  flame  burst  out  of  the 
•center  of  the  roof,  which  caught  rapidly,  notwithstanding  its  sup- 
posed fire-proof  condition.  As  the  top  story  of  this  building  was 
wreathed  in  flames  a  fireman  remarked  that  the  greatest  fire  since 
the  riot  was  in  progress.  As  if  to  make  good  his  statements 
some  of  the  gas  fixtures  melted  and  others  fell,  and  the 
top  story,  crossed  with  bars  of  flames  from  the  broken  gas 
pipes,  resembled  the  furnace  of  a  crematory  on  a  grand  scale. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  top  story  of  the  Schmidt  &  Friday  building 
was  gutted,  and  the  flames  were  seen  breaking  through  into  the 
seventh  story.  The  firemen  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
flames  at  this  time,  the  height  of  the  buildings  being  considerably 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  engines  for  throwing  water.     But 
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lines  of  hose  were  run  up  to  the  roof  of  the  Opera  House  build- 
ing, on  the  opposite  side  of  Fifth  avenue,  and  from  this  point  of 
vantage  water  was  thrown  so  effectively  that  in  the  Schmidt  & 
Friday  building  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  three  top  stories. 

Such  good  fortune  did  not  attend  the  almost  superhuman, 
efforts  to  get  the  better  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Masonic  Hall 
and  Hamilton  buildings.  The  flames  in  these  increased  in  fierce- 
ness with  each  minute.  From  the  Fifth  Avenue  side  it  was 
evident  that  the  work  of  destruction  was  awful  in  rapidity,  but 
this  could  only  be  clearly  comprehended  by  those  who  were  in 
Virgin  Alley,  back  to  which  the  Hamilton  building  extended. 
The  Masonic  Hall  building  did  not  cover  much  more  than  half 
the  space  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Virgin  Alley.  Back  of  it, 
and  fronting  on  the  alley,  was  a  warehouse  and  tenement  house. 
Viewed  from  Virgin  Alley,  where  the  fire  had  gained  a  thorough 
hold  on  the  Masonic  Hall  building,  it  appeared  like  a  shower  of 
flaming  missiles  flying  high  in  the  air  against  the  side  wall  of  the 
Hamilton  building.  The  hot  embers  fell  on  the  old  frame  houses 
in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  known  as  "  Little  Italy,"  setting 
fire  to  their  roofs.  The  inhabitants,  twelve  Italian  families,  fled 
in  dismay,  leaving  their  all  behind  them.  Some  of  the  roofs  of 
"Little  Italy  "  were  in  flames  and  a  couple  of  streams  were 
turned  on  them,  but  with  little  efiect.  When  the  danger  to  the 
Hamilton  building  became  evident,  Mr.  Samuel  Hamilton,  the 
owner,  who  was  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  rear  wing  of  his  build- 
ing with  three  companions,  shouted  and  waved  his  arms  for  the 
firemen  to  turn  the  hose  in  his  direction.  Then  the  smaller  build- 
ing was  ignored  aud  the  firemen  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Virgin  Alley,  turned  their  streams  on  the  walls 
of  the  Palace  of  Music.  But  the  roofs  on  which  the  firemen 
stood  were  too  far  distant,  and  the  streams  scarcely  reached  the 
red-hot  wall.  The  flames  first  took  thorough  possession  of  the 
middle  of  the  building,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Virgin  Alley. 
The  pitch  pine  of  the  floors  was  easily  digested  by  them,  and 
they  rose  high  above  the  roof,  scorching  the  faces  of  the  awed 
on-lookers.  The  streams  from  the  hose  fell  feebly  short,  and 
produced  no  more  efi"ect  on  the  towering  furnace  than  would  a 
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watering  pot.  The  brick  wall  fell  in  sections,  and  the  woodwork 
followed,  kindling  anew  the  fire  in  the  scorched  entrails  of  the 
Masonic  Hall.  The  flames,  scorning  such  diminutive  food,  sent 
papers  fluttering  down  from  the  offices  on  the  upper  floors  of  the 
Hamilton  building.  As  the  different  floors  gave  way,  safes  went 
crashing  down  to  the  floors  below,  but  the  roaring  of  the  flames, 
the  puflSng  of  the  engines,  and  the  shouts  of  the  spectators 
drowned  the  sound. 

So  the  work  of  destruction  went  on.  It  was  not  until  long 
after  1  o'clock,  of  the  morning  of  the  13th,  that  the  flames  were 
fairly  under  control.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  Masonic  Hall 
was  damaged  beyond  repair,  and  the  costly  merchandise  stored 
within  its  walls  a  complete  loss ;  that  the  Hamilton  building  was 
gutted,  and  that  the  Schmidt  &  Friday  building  had  been  badly 
damaged.  The  tenements  in  the  rear  of  Masonic  Hall  had  also 
been  gutted.  The  damage,  actual  and  consequential,  was  not  less 
than  $750,000.  This  was  fairly  well  covered  by  the  insurance, 
and  on  all  sides,  after  the  fire  had  been  got  under  control, 
expressions  of  thankfulness  were  heard  that  the  destruction  was 
not  more  widespread.  The  burned  buildings  were  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  costly  property.  That  this  escaped  was  regarded  as 
almost  miraculous. "  Several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  fire 
it  seemed  impossible  to  hold  it  within  the  bounds  described.  That 
this  was  done  was  due  to  the  energetic  and  intelligent  work  of  the 
firemen  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  citizens. 

The  danger  menacing  the  business  center  of  the  city  was  so 
great  that  the  occupants  of  buildings,  and  citizens  generally,  were 
forced  to  the  most  active  efforts  to  avert  disaster.  The  Opera 
House  roof  was  ablaze  several  times  and  the  same  was  true  of 
many  other  buildings.  These  blazes  were  promptly  extinguished, 
but  they  became  so  frequent  and  alarming  that  at  midnight  oc- 
cupants of  business  houses  on  both  sides  of  Fifth  Avenue  made 
preparations  to  move  out.  This  was  only  necessary  in  one  case, 
however,  that  of  the  Dispatch  newspaper — and  the  removal  there 
was  but  temporary.  But  the  situation  of  those  in  the  building 
was  for  a  time  exciting,  if  not  critical.  When  the  flames  were 
fiercest  in  the  Schmidt  &   Friday  building  they  swept  over  the 
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Toof  and  attacked  the  job  printing  establishment  of  A.  A.  Ander- 
son &  Co.,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  Dispatch  building.  The 
printers  in  the  Disjjatch  composing  room  immediately  coupled  on 
two  lines  of  hose  and  rendered  good  service.  Then  they  returned 
to  their  cases.  In  another  hour  they  were  compelled  to  vacate  in 
a  hurry,  but  after  an  hour  on  the  street  all  hands  returned  to 
work,  and  the  paper  was  issued  in  the  morning  as  usual,  although 
in  the  meantime  the  office  had  been  flooded  with  water.  The 
building  of  the  Penny  Press,  which  adjoined  the  Masonic  Hall 
on  the  north  side,  was  also  flooded.  To  this  it  owed  its  safety  as 
it  was  on  fire  many  times  during  the  night. 

The  fire  was  attended  by  no  accidents,  but  many  incidents. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  interference  with  the 
electric  wires  which  lighted  the  newspaper  offices,  hotels  and 
other  buildings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  These  places  were 
all  in  darkness  for  a  time.  While  the  fire  was  at  its  height  a 
pathetic  picture  was  presented  at  the  post-office,  where  a  number 
of  Italian  men,  women  and  children  were  huddled  together  on 
the  Smithfield  street  steps  and  in  the  hallway.  Near  by  was  a 
pile  of  boxes  and  material  that  looked  like  household  goods,  hastily 
gathered  up  and  piled  together.  The  Italians  crouched  there, 
looking  at  the  sparks  falling  in  showers  from  the  steamers  which 
were  playing  faster  and  longer  than  they  had  ever  been  known 
to  play  before.  The  passers-by  scarcely  heeded  the  group  on  the 
post-office  steps,  yet  they  were  as  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
of  destruction  as  the  owners  of  the  costly  building,  because  the 
little  that  had  bqrned  in  their  tenements  was  their  all. 
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